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eae Go sue Linekae don Camas or Toe Awenrcan OnrreTat 
Soomrr, March, 18$1—April, 1852, ...0..c+.ccsesesseevedeuees 
Avomtoxs ro tae Limsasr avy Casizer or rox Awentcas 1 HIENTAL 
Socterr, May, 1652—April, 1858, ....00eceeseeessretecescecen 
Lor or Tuc Mewsees of tor Amenicay Onrestat Socterr, corrected 
AHL, TBS Boies siecwiccn ene diene sia ensexe ce mepemenencaie tas 
Aur, [—Lire or Gavoama, o translation from the Burmese book 
entitled Ma-le-len-ga-ra Wottoo, by Rev. Cermas Bexxers, 
Missionary of tho American Baptist Union in Durma, ....:. 

Ast. Tl—Thaxatatiox of ax cxrvecumen Anasc Rusiirn, by Elul- 
lid Tn Zeid El-Ju‘fy, with notes, by Enwanp E, Satmenuny, 

Agr. ITL—Rewanka ox tire wope or arriyimo tox Evecrom Trte- 
onant i coxveoriow wire van Cumese Laxctaor, by 


Winuam A. Mucr, oR Re ee ee et ee ee | 


MigcetLaxies : 
L Extracts from Correspondiinet, ...00++000tereeeeeneenesteneds 
- IL Pranslation of the Firmin af hia Imperial Majesty Abd-el-Mejid, 
granted in faror af his Protestant Ce! 
TIL Bibliographical Intelligence, oo ccccceesenteeeeereeeeeesncenns 


TV. Dre. Vassutto on Molter Anfiquilion, ....c cece eee ees, A pares aie 
¥. The Jew of Khaifung-fu, rer rr eee rere cee re eee es 
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Aer. IV. —Caracvogve oF an worse kxowx To coer om toe Anwr- 
i, x1aN Laxcuacr, OF A DATE EARLIEN THAN THE REVENTEENTE 


cenreny, by Rev. H. G, 0, Dwimur, Missionary of the © 


, American Board in Turkey, Pech ch eee 

4 Aer, V.—Ox THE Mary mestirs. oF rue tater Vento Reseancins 

1 ts Grawasy, hy Wituam D, Wuarrxer, PPP ttt ha te FH 

; As VL—On me Monatrrr ov rar Vena, by Prof, Rupourn Rom, 
“ae - of Tubingen, translated from the author's manuscript by 
) ) Wrtzam Dy. Wierreer, . ..ccsccasccacceuccucccccceces 
a Aer. Vil—Nores ow Rome ov tur Bilca'sa axp ov tue Bevin Ba'at- 
= | ues, by Nev, Hexey A. De Fousst, M.D., Missionary of 
the American Board in Syria, PPR he 
a As 7 Tix Retatioss or tax Mamirai ro tue Sawaxntr, 
ar by Rev, Hexny Hatuasrixg, Missionary of the American 
ae. Board in PS tenures nthe eee ee iii iinghineg & & 
ce EX —Ber Nores ox rat Taw, Laxavade, by Rev, Hexer BR, 
Howmnorox, Missionary of the American Board in Ceylon, 

Asx 2Xl—Os tur Gowwiwewess or rar so-cacten Nestosas Mowt- 
west of Sticax-ru, by Enwann E. Sactancny, ........ 
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Az. XI—Ax Easar'ox mux Puosorocr axp Onrncoaarnuy or tun 

Zowo axp Kexpaen Diateors my Sovraeny Aruica, by 

Rev. Lewis Guovr, Missionary of the American Board in 

Boutherm Africa, ee ee ee a 

Ranks om THE PRECEDING Ezaay, fie tas tee eee eee 
Misceciastes : 

1 Ebed-teau's Makdmdt, etic eh eee ee eee ee ee 

IL Syrian Society of Arts and Sciences, tte et eet eee ee ee 

oe Col. Rowlinson's Qutlines of Assyrian History, derived from his 

a. latest readings of cuneiform inscriptions, aeuesessressenene 

y “Iv. Late Discoveries in Persia and Mesopotamia, «4010000001000 

Se Barth and Overweg Expedition to Central Africa, ....ccensen 
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een aha eli 7Umatu, Um- 
I baliwe gu D.'D. Buchanan & Co. 
ie 123, p. 81. ene Zulu tracts. 
Inewadi Yokubala. Port Natal. Printed at the Amer- 
ican Mission Press. 1849, 12°. pp. 48, 
0 Prev hy the Rev, Dr, Anderson. 


History of the Congu of Hind, by Maha Raja 
Apurva Krishna : lur. Chapter 3. Calcutta: 
1848... 8°. ¢ . 
Presented by the Author, 


Scant Asintique, on Recucil de Mémoires d’Extraits et 
de Notices relat, & histoire, & la philos, aux langues 
et i la litter, des peuples orientaux, | hte ar la 

carat t ish © Bérie. Tomes 2 tvio VOL 





- Presented by the Asiatic Society of Paris. 


‘Byritpers of a. Gfraaiare of the Karen Language, em- 

“bracing both Dialects, Sgau, and Pgho or Sho. By 
F. Mason. 1846. 4°. yy 458. 

The Morning Star, V -[X. Nos. 17-06, Jan. 
1844—-Aug,, 1850. 4°. [A monthly Journal of two 
quarto leaves.) 

~ Thesaurus of Karen Knowledge, comprising Traditions, 

acs ere ig pene arranged, and form- 
complete Native ncaa ictio +a 8 ¥ 


San Kan- saw fade, ibis 
| mer ees oe : 
Ae Taiteeasie to ag arog of eas ie : 
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uy Grography. “By Mrs. IL M, Mason. 12°. 


errs [2 copies. 
An Anglo-Ki men Woeabulary. Monosyllables.. By rom 
[> cols For these of Karen Schools 18°. 1846. 


a ait os raaites . by W. J. Vansom- 
eren, M.D. Frama ah ae yh Gm 
18°. 1850, [2 copies, 4 
Catechism for You we Ullasies in. Sabbath Schools, 
18°. 1850. [2 copies] 


A 


A Volume of School Tracts, comprising 1, Sgau Karen 


Spelling Book. 2. Catechism. © Father's Advice, 
4. Land Measurement. 4. Mental Arithmetic, by 
Mrs. Hl. M. Mason. 6, Mrs. Mason's Primary Ge- 
ogriphy, 18°, ‘ 


| Materia Medica and Patholo 1848, 


Presented by ¢. ee C. Bennett of Tavoy, and all 
printed at the Tawoy Karen Missionary Press, 
Facsimile of Part of a Treaty between the lish and 
Siamese, 4°, [In oe Malay, and English ; 
one sheat} lithographed in Boston. ] 
Presented by Mr. Binney. 


Le Mayyarisme, ‘on in Guerre des Nationalités en Hon- 
ge, par M. J, Boldényi. Feet: 1860. [2 copies. 
Presented by the Author, 


Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 


Society. No, XIV. January, 1851. 8°. 
Presented by the Bombay Br. of the R, Asiatic Society, 
Chinese Cory of the so-called Syrian Monument of Khai- 


Presented by the Ree. Dr. Elijah C. Bridgman, of Canton. 
A Tad 4p bee A ee eee in it, 
Muiseh, 43 hours 8. of Ba’s ina He 
$4 B Scsmsied by Hany A DUPrOL, AED. of Beirut 
‘A Vora ocabulary, English and Hindoostance, compiled 


forthe use of Stran 18°, [A detached portio 
of 0 thicker volus a (o-84: | ea 
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Bakyabali, or Idiomatic Exercises, English and Bengali. 
Part (11. Verbs, 12°. [Caleutta ; without date; part 
of a thicker volume, i. & 4 Seat hs 

The Gospel of Matthew in Hindustini. Tranelated by 
the Rev. H. Martyn, and transferred into the Roman 
character by the Rev. J. Thomas, Calcutta, Baptist 
Mission Press; 1834. 8°. 

The same pes edition]. 1855, 8°. 

The Gospel of Mark in. ndustini, Translated by the 
Rev. Martyn, ary ‘teankeoeied into the Roman 
character, Caloutta, Baptist Mission Press, 1885, 8°, 

The Gospel of Matthew in Bengili and English. The 


Bengali in the Homan er. From the Trans- 
lation of the Calcutta Baptist Missionaries. Calcutta : 
1835. 8°) | 


Bagh o Bahar. Folio, 
The Laws of Meni i the Sriginal Senscrita, with Ben- 
galeo and English Translations, Nos. L-V. pp. 1-119. 
Ca Bel ah naga 









_ Kissen San. Calcutta : 1821, 2 

The Prem Sagur, or the History of rae 

to the Tenth Chapter of the Bhagubut of oun 
devu. Translated into Hindee from the Bru peel 
of Chetoarbbiog Mist by Lulloo te Caloutta : 





18391, 4°. 


fn Geasiietical algae opie some re? 
Shakespear, Oriental Professor, an is, 4°, Lo 
don: 1817-25. [fa Arabio and Nagari charac ma 
| P eiakespans Ts deshoy of the Ore er se 
Fe r, ro | ‘ote. 
2d edition. London: 1918. 4°. 
A collection of Moral: Precepts and Teections, gather | 
from various sources, in English and Hindostany, and 
eootaad for the instruction of Youth, Printed at 
His a iety tee King of Onde' a Press. 
a: 1833, - 
| Prentedby Jon J, Diswl and ore B. Dict 
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é wi . 
Firméin of His Imperial Majesty: Sultan ADL Mea 
granted in favor of Ly ean 18 copies] 


Translation of the ta by the Be [3 co 
Frese a aia Dwight, of goes ae 

i Northern Archivolo y the Royal Society of 
perm A. Alectinsi of igen, edited for the 
uglish Renders by he Rt. Hon, the Earl of 
smnere. London: 1848, §°. pp. 128, 2 maps. 
: | to the above are: 1. General Anniversary 
7 ing, 15 Feb, 1851, pp. 8. 2. English Catalogue 
of the Rockey ublieations. pp. 4. 3. List of Found- 
ers, Jin Danis 1 Jan., 1849, pp. 8. 4, The same, [im 
1 Jan, 1851. pp. 8. 56. American Section 












of Founders and Fellows, [Without date.] pp. 8. 
Presented by the. Earl of Ellesmere, 
nen nina, ed. G. G. Freying, Vol. I. Fase, 


Analyse d'un Monologue Dramatique ‘tien’ M. 
Garcin de Tassy, Faris: ae oe pp. 22. ae 
| Presented by the Author. 






ce Spek eet gee a laindischen Gesellschaft. 
1, 2,-3, 4; Ld. Vi. Heft 1, eqpcior* 
1951-52. eat mee 
Indische Studien, von Dr. Albrecht Weber. Th. L: 

Td. UL. Hefie 1, 2. Berlin: 1650-51, 

Presented by the German Oriental Society. 

The Gospel of Luke, translated into the Loo-choonn : 

first feck Copy, a the original characters] by Dr. 


' Pa Scapa R Se Lake. translate] into the Loo-chooan, 
i" [in Roman characters,| by Dr. Bettelheim. MS, 
Presented by Commander Jamer Glyun, U.S. N. 


Tho Classical Reader, or Selections from standard Tamil 
eh ae Ie 
o Key hihintam, or e © of the 
Deity, ete. [Tamil MS. .on talipo Paes 
Presented by the Hany it. Hoisington, 


Derbend-Nimeh, or the | rol Derbend, trinslated 
by Mirza A. png ie t. Petersburg: 1851, 4°, 
Presented by the Translator. 
Historical and Statistical Information respecting the Mis- 
tory, Condition, and Prospects of the Indinn Tribes of 


the United States, R. ‘Schoolcraft, LL.D. 
Part L. Philadel Pde 83 deizs 
Major Lea, Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
Book of Common Rt as used by the United Church 
of England and freland, and the Psalms of David, 










inted as they are to be sun, » or read, in churches. 
London ; 1854 | 
Book of re Ne fae our Lond Jesus Christ. 
at the expens | y for the Promo- 
tion of jon: 1851, 
“Presented § y the Rev. Dr. Samuel Let, of Cambridge, England 
The Journal & tho Indian Archi and Eastern 


sNuaedeeas . Nols. UL, IV, 
Singa 40-50 , 
arr Presented by the Editor. 
Philp Alana in Chinese, by D. J. Macgowan, 
Ama cas irae one by Benjamin Hoban, M.D. 
Canton: 1849, [In Chinese. 
Presented by William A. Macy. 


Arabieo-Hebrow Pentatench, with an interlinear Persian 
translation, by a Persico-Jewish Tiabbi of Hama- 
din. MS, fol. 

> eeu ‘Moola-i-Room. A poem. in Peasian, 


the religious scheme of the Sooffees, 
MS. MS ae Saas 
mie of the Paradise in Eden, by ae Jesu. 
Rae Se ee Tomes I. Merve 
The New Testatnent, a literal Translation from the Sy 
Peshito Version, by James Murdock, D.D. New 
York: 185), 
| Presented by the Tranalator, 


History of Alexander, in the ancient Syrine, as found 
among the Nestorian Christians, MS. 
Specimens of a newspaper in the Nestorian Syriac, enti- 
thed tage of 24; bel ately established at Oroomiah, 
Joh the Rev, Dr. Justin Perkins, of Oroomiah. 


ae: Read ie » Turkish by Asim Effendi. 
ulak: 1834, 8 vols. folio, 








mi. ca 


tise after the sect of Aba 
“Con in anople * 1827. #. 












, loyn-ed-Din of 
‘“—o n Ad 1 Contino : 1847, 4°. 
Dictionnaire avtar Siassn Veancas com d'aprés 


Dietic e Mantchou-Chinois par Amyot, 

jiomair a Pekin redigé et publié aveo des Addi- 
tions, et abs de cette Langue, par L, Langlés. 
Paris: “‘Vi80-00, 3 vols. 4°. 

Dictionnaire ost obtge a a Tusage dea agents diplo- 


ntiques et consulaires, des commercanta, ides navi 
teurs, et autres urs dans le Levant, par J, D. 3 
Kieffer et T. X. Bi Paris: 1835-97. 2 vols, 8°. " 


Le Guide de la hovuwabar Francais et en Ture, & 

ioe des Voyageurs Francais dans le Levant et des 

ni viennent en France; suivi du Texte Ture et 

Baie haiwrion du Traité de Commerce du 25 No- 

cece 1838, entre la France et la Turquie, Par 
C. X. Bianchi. Paris: 1830. Oblong 8vo. 

Bibliotheque areas ba et Afrienine, ou Catalogue des 

l'Asie ot & Afrique qui ont oe 

, depuis In découverte de Timprimerie jusqu'en 1700, 
nah ae Aprnens Comers aris: 1841, 8°. 

Eclaircisements sur quelques Particularités des Langues 
Tatares et Finnoises, par L, 0. E yr. Paris: 1845. 
8°, pp. 26. [2 copies. 

Notice d'un Manuserit Ture, en caractéres Ouigurs, 
envoyé par M. de Hammer. & M. Abel-Remusat, par 
ss aa ssi gig 1825. 8°. pp. $2. 

ith a ith ¥ a MS 

: Oaalg dei Libel estan nella Ti 2 ‘afia Poliglotta 

: Sacra « 


one de Picemicnik Fide. 
are 1850. pp. 31. 
James Madden's Oriental Catalogue for 1847. London: 


1847. §vo. pp. 80. 
Presented by George W. Pratt. 


Ueber Dr. H. Barth und Dr, Overweg's Begleitung der 

J. Richardsonschen Reise-expedition zum Tschad-See 

t wil in ee toner ABI. Nach den von verschiedenen 
, | Originalberichten an die 


<@! 
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Ende Juli, 1850. Erstor 
Presented by the Author, 
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The Journal of the Royal Asintie Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Vol. XI Part L; Vol. XIV. 
Part |. Memoir on the Baby lonian and Assyrian In- 
scriptions. By Lieut. Col. H. C. Rawlinson, ©. B. 


London: 1851. 8°. | 
Presented by the Royal Asiatic Society. 


Mémoires de la Société Royale des Antiquaires du 
Nord. enhague: 1840-44. 8°. pp. 440, Tables 
L-XVIIIe. [On 18 leaves in 2 cahiers.) 

[Annexed are: 1. List. haere 4 en 1 Jan., 
1845. pp- 8; 2. American Section _ [With out dite. ] 

pp. 8. 

lin of the Society's publications [ta English ; without 
date.| pp. 4. _ 

Do., [in German,] a0 Jan. 1838. pp. 4. [2 copies.] 

Do., do,] 31 Jan., 1839. pp. 4 7 

Dons et Cotisations des Membres, 1839-1841. 

Fondateurs, 1 Jun, 1842. pp. 4. [3 copies.] 

ps oi 












Do, 1 Jan. 1845, pics. | 

Do., fin Danish, ae pp. & [5 eopies.] 
Do. jin French, Pp 42 copies.] 
General Revie ong 1h Tieb 1851. pp. § 


[63 coptes.| 
@ Presented by the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, 
Bulletin de la Classe des Sciences Historiques Philo- 
logiques et Politiques de l'Académie saparials des 
Sciences de St. Pétersbourg. Tome VII. Nos, 7-24. 
Verhandlungen der Sechsten Versammlung Deutscher 
Philologen und ies aaa Camel, 1843, Cassel: 


1844, 4°. ) 
Presented by Edward E, Salisbury. 
BAAABAPATA, or an Abridgment of the Mahibha- 


rata. 
eee Presented by the Rev. Dr. Barnas Sears, 


and Nestorian Lexicon. [Compiled by oe 
mgt Non Bord a Oroomiah. } 
vols, MS. 
Paradigm of the verb to be in the Tiyary dialect of the 
ete ae written by Kasha Abraham in Ashe- 
ht Wr tags Ge for, aE) 
pe neat of miagtscelsenie re also, 


= 


by H. I. Vénable in conjunction with Messrs. Lindley 
and Wilson, at Griq in ere. ina ok 
Sth in ee 
ed by the Secretaries of the American Board of 
Commisnoners for Foreign Missions, 


Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. Vol. IL 

Washi n: 1851, 
The Fourth Annual Report of the Regents of the Smith- 
_ sonian Institution. ashington: 1850. 8°, pp. 64. 
Smithsonts .—Natieess of Public Libraries in 
the United States of America. By Charles C., Sena 
Libr. of the 8. L Washington: 1651. 8°. pp. 207. 
Presented ty the Smithsonian Institution, 


Fra tum Libri Margarita Mirabilium, auctore Tbn- 
-Vardi. Ed. Carolus Joh, Tornberg, Pars Prior, 
fe Upsali: 1835. Pars Posterior. iP reg 1839. 
Thn-el-Athir's Chronikn, Elite delen ifran Arabiskan 
Gfversatt af Carl Tohan, Tornberg. Hiiftet L Lund; 
151. 
Tbn Khalduni Narratio de Expeditionibus Franeorum in 
terras Islamismo suljectas. Ed..Carolus Joh. Torn- 
berg. Upsalim: 1840, 
- Primoriia | nninationis Muratitorum « libro Arabieo 
yulgd Kartds inscripto, auctore Abu-l-Hhassano Ibn 
Abi Zera’, Ea. Carolus Joh. Tornberg, Upsalix: 
. 1899. 
- Codices Orientales Bibliothecs Regie Universitatis Lun- 
densis. Recensuit Carolus Joh. Tornberg. Lundw: 
y 1840, 
Codices Arabici, Persici, et Turcici, Bibliotheem Remi 
. Universitatis Upsaliensis, Disposuit et descripsit . 
Tornberg. Upsalim: 15849. — 
Numi OCufiei Regit Numophylacii THolmiensis, quos 
omnes in terrk Suecie ree digessit et Interpretatus 
est Dr. Carolus Joh. Tarnh A Tpaalise 1848, 
Symbole ad rem numarium. fuhammiedanorum. Ex 
“Museo Regio Holmiensi ed. Carolus Joh, Tornberg. 
Fase. 1. Upsalim: 1846, 
Annales Regum Mauritania & eondito Idrisidarum im- 
perio ad annum fugwe 726, ob Abu-l-Hossan Ali Ben 
Abd Allah [bn Abi Zer’ Fesano. Ed. Carolus Joh. 
Tornberg. Vol. 1 Textum Arabicum continens, 
Upsalie: 1843; VolIL Versionem Latinam, Serip- 











ae ne es ee. 


a. 


xi 
titre Varietatent, et Observationes continens, Tp- 
Po) Sap) | ra | fr 8) 
ee i Presented by Prof. C, J. Tornberg, of Upsat. 
hesh, liber Pehlvicus, E vetustissimo codice Hay- 
Presented by the Editor. 


The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, translated from the Original Greek into Ma- 
rathi, Printed for the Ahmednuggur Mission, at the 
American Mission Press. 1850, 18°. } | 
Presented by the Ree. R. G. Wilder, of Bombay. 
panied with enslicel : . 
Inaugural Proclamation of Hien-fung, the Emperor of 
China [accompanied with a translation}. 
aapetal iving directions for the canonization of 
he Empress Sowi ger, mother of His Majesty Tau- 


lowing. " 
Testimony of Ki-ying, late Governor General of Canton, 
on to the ash of Christianity, et a oem 
y of an Imperial Edict issued by the present Em- 
ages of taxes and revenue due from the people and 
Letter from. Rev. B, J. Bettelhcim, M.D. of Lewchew, 
an Soe gee of his labors there during the last 
hres years, Canton: 1850, : 
Presented by Samuel Wells Williams, of Canton. 
The Christian Instructor and Missionary Record, Vola, 
VL-VUL Madras: 1848-50, | 
Presented by the Rev, Miron Winslow, of Madras, 


A Grammar of the Turkish Language af Agerbijiin, by 
Robert Ross Glen, Esq, MS, 

A fragment of Ebed Jesu’s Catalogue of Ecclesiastical 
Authors and their Works, MS. . 

A brief account of the Council of Nice, as given b 
Maroota of Meparkat, by direction of the Patriarch 
Isaac. MS, fin Syriac. with a translation, 


: fed dy the Mex, Austin H, Wright, of Orimiah. 
Cianpes Fotsom, Librarian. 
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Memors of the 4 li rc 
i¥ and Boston + 1850. - 4°, + 

















ences. New Series, Vol1V. Part IL: ‘Goabads 


By the Academy. 


Jups0N (A.). A Dictionary, Engh and Burmese. . 
*Maulmain : American Baptist ince, Pres 1849. 4°, 
sr The Holy Bible, erated the Old and New 
Mowmecgege adres” from the 


43." 19°, : 
Bini Testasaent. "The Books of Joshua, Jugs 
and Ruth, translated into the Choctaw Language. . 
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LIFE OF GAUDAMA, 
Rev, CHESTER BENNETT, 


(Read October 23, 1851.) 








LIFE OF GAUDAMA. 





Tne writer’s adoration. Him who has severed transmi- 
grations, which are like the waters of the great ocean, who 
as quenched the exceeding fierce fires of anger, who has 
opened the darkest prison-house of ignorance, who is above 
ull, the most excellent of men, this Pari I worship. That 
which is hard to be understood, difficult to be seen, exceed- 
ingly mild, suitable to be desired by men and Nats, capable 
of washing away the filth and dirt of the passions, stable, 
suitable to be taught by the most excellent Para, who is 
above all other males, the én laws,+ I also worship. Him 
who has overcome that enemy of mankind, the passion of 
lust, who has broken and rejected the net of the sixty-two 
errors of doctrine, who has extracted the root of passion, 
so that nothing is left, and the eight Areeyas,t who are far 
above other priests, I also worship. 
Having worshipped these three excellencies, and trusting 
in the power of merit, having overcome all difficulties ; be- 
ginning at the death of the excellent Para in the fourth Nat 
country, called Toke-the-ta, and showing his most superior 
virtue, and glory, until the time of his annihilation, (in 4 
respectful manner listen,) that which is pleasant to the ears, 
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"= Boodh, or deity. ‘Thin name is usually applied, in the sacred books, 
to Gaudama, even when speaking of him in his former states, before he be- 
came Boodl. ‘For yarious reasons, we prefer the num Boodh, or Gaudama, 





5. Gentlenoss quietness, 6. Freedom from anger. 7. Practice of austerities 
&. Freedom from the oppression of others 2. Patience, forbearance. 10. 
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the virtues and plories, the best ornamerits,) the book called 
‘a-la-len-ga-ra, | now write in the Burmese language. | 
The most excellent Pari, wa is BPove ae Pigs, and 
Brahmans, was, an innumerable number of periods past, a 
gage, named 7'hu-ma-da, and was a disci le of the Boodh 
De-ben-ga-ra. At that time, he received the first intimation 
that in Aiba — ap tinias pce a Pook Having 
practised, during the whole of that time, all the virtues, - 
in the state of es Wa-than-da-ra, he died. In his next 
state, he was a Nat in Tbke-the-ta Nat country, named 7'ha- 
ta-ka-tu. While he was enjoying the happy state of a Nat, 
there was a preat voice heard, saying, that a Boodh was 
goon to appear. The first cry was, that the world would 
be destroyed; the second, that a Boodh was to appear; the 
third, that the king of the four great islands was to come, 















When Lau-ka-plyu-ha, the son of a Nat, heard this, know- 
ing that the world would be destroyed in one hundred thou- 


sand years, he bowed his head, with his hair disshevelled, 
weeps and wiping his face with both his hands, having 
slothed his body with a red pasd,* making himself hideous 
to behold, he went to and fro in the streets, in the midst of 
the multitude, and cried as follows: “O ye Nats, from this 
day forward when a hundred thousand years are passed, 
world will be destroyed, and the great ocean will be- 
come dry. The earth and Meyn-mot} mountain will be 
burned up. All the world will be destroyed, even up to 
the Brahman country; therefore increase in the four great 
virtues of the Brahmans, feed your parents, and reverence 
the aged. When one thousand years are See from this. 
cay, a Boodh will make his appearance, When one hund- 
ad years are passed, the king of the four great islands will 
come,” | . 


All the Nats in the universe, on hearing this ery, imme- 
diately assembled in one place. When they Pad there 
was to be a Boodh, they came to the place where the em- 
bryo deity was, and made their obeisance. All the Nats 
from the six Nat countries, assembled together in Thke-the-ta 
Nat country, in ac pian of the embryo deity, and said, 
“O most excellent Nat, perfect in the ten virtues, and the 
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thirty-two emaller virtues, if you are not satisfied with the 
riches of all the Nats and Brahmans, verily, in order to de- 
liver men, Nats, and Brahmans from the rest whirlpool of 
transmigration, if you desire and long for the state of a 
: the time 1s now suitable for you to become one.” 
Thus they intimated their desires that he should become a 
praeie sfore he assented to their proposal, he first looked 
at five things. 1. He considered when the Boodh was to 
appear. 2. The island on which he would appear. 3. The 
“ace, or country, where he would appear. 4. His race, 
5. The age of his mother. Of these five, he first considered 
whether the time for his appearance had arrived, or not. 
He pereeived that it was not suitable for a h to ap- 
pear when the age of people exceeded one hundred thou- 
sand years, because, while people lived to so great an age, 
birth, sickness, old age and death, would be as it were un- 
known, and the three evs of the Boodh would not be under- 
stood by them. As to such persons, though he preached 
the three laws of mortality, misery, and mutability, they, 
being of such an age, would say; “ what does this mean?” 
and would not think it worth listening to, or pean 2 : 
therefore, as to such persons, it was not a time to make 
known the four righteous laws of truth, they having no 
desire to become acquainted with it; of course, this was not 
atime fora Boodh to appear. When the age of man was 
less than one hundred years, because of their profligate and 
sensual lives, if they were instructed, they would not listen; 
as writing on water does not appears s0 instruction woul 
be lost upon such people, and that would not be a suitable 
time for a Boodh to appear. The time, therefore, for a 
Boodh to make his appearanee, is when the age of the 
people is over one bended, and less than one hundred 
thousand years, At the time when the Nats assembled 
before the embryo deity, the age of man exceeded one hun- 
dred years, therefore it was a time for a Boodh to appear. 
After he had settled the time for his appearance, he next 
considered the island where he was to appear; and when 
he looked at the four great islands, together with the two 
thousand smaller ones, he perceived that in three of them 
Boodhs do not appear, and that they only appear in the 
South island, Thus he discovered the island where he was 
to be born, He then considered on what part of the island 
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he was to be born. Now the South island reife i 
heinge one hundred and twenty thousand miles in length, 
and breadth, He beheld the mare gael OER of the island. 
Now on the East of this place is the village of (fa-zen-ga-ia, 
and in it is a large n-gyen tree; on the South-east there is 
the river Z'han-la-wa-dee ; on the South side is the vgs 
of Tha-ta-kau-nce-ka ; on the West side is a Brahman vil- 
lage called Tu-na; on the North is the mountain Ohe-the-ya- 
da-ea, Within these boundaries is the middle kingdom, 
and outside of these are villages. This middle kingdom 1s 
three thousand six hundred miles in length, and three hun- 
dred in breadth, and one hundred and eight thousand tiles 
*n circumference. In this middle kingdom eight semi- 
Boodhs lived, and there was the country of Aap-pe-la-twoot. 
He then came to the conclusion that in this country he 
should appear. He next looked for his race; now Boodhs 
do not come from merchants, traders, or poor persons ; they 
only spring from the race of kings, or Brahmans. He then 
aereced that he should spring from the race of kings, 
and that king Thoke-deu-da-na would be his father. Thus 
he discovered his race, He lastly considered who his 
mother was to be. As to the mothers of Boodhs, they must 
not be of bad character, nor in the habit of drinking spirits. 
He discovered Maha-Ma-ya, who for the time of one fecndvad 
thousand periods had been perfect in virtue, and saw that 
she would become his mother. He also saw that she was 
to live only ten months and seven days from that time. 
When he considered these five points, he said to the Nats, 
“() Nats, this is a suitable time for me to become Boodh ;” 
thus giving his consent to their request, He then dismissed 
the Nats who had assembled from the ten thousand sys- 
tems, and surrounded by all the Nats of Toke-the-ta he went 
into Nan-da-woon sae In this garden he died, sur- 
rounded by them, and was conceived by Maha-Ma-ya, At 
the time of his conception, the people were holding a festi- 
val of the stars. Seven days before the fall moon of July 
the queen being surrounded by those only who abstainec 
from spirit, such as were perfumed, and adorned with orna- 
ments, she with them enjoyed the festival until the seventh 
day. Very early on the morning of that day, she bathed 
herself in perfumed water, adorned herself with all her or- 
naments, and made an offering worth four hundred thou- 
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sand [rupees?]; having taken excellent food, and keeping 
the worship-day, she went into the palace; and recli 
upon the 2 iolhe couch, she ‘fell asleep, and had the following 
extraordinary dream: Four Nat kings came to where she 
was lying, and taking up the couch, carried her to He-ma- 
tooon-ta ee eri near an Na- aise = Tip under the En- 
n tree which 1s 1 ur miles Upon @ ete 
hie seven starlet hundred 1 ap Booed, the : 
the couch, and remained in suitable positions. bec ee 
of the four Nat kings came, and taking her to the 
, washed her from the impure perfume of the coun 
of man; and when she was bathed: they dressed eaeueioet 
and perfumed her, in the manner of the Nats. Near this 
lake isa silver mountain, and in the mountain a ee 
palace. When they had borne her to the golden 
they placed her head to the East, and caused her 
the couch of a Nat. At that time the embryo deity had 
the ar of a perfect white male i ere feeding en 
a golden mountain, which was near the silver one 
the queen was he descended the golden mountain, and 
ascended the silver one, and at the end of his trunk, which 
was like a wreath of silver flowers, he held a white lily, and 
uttering a pleasant sound, he entered the palace on the 
orth = and taking three turns to the right, around the 
pe her right a and appeared to enter into 
"The: Sa wie: ti ch 
next morning, when the queen arose, she went into 
the ice of the king, and and related her dream. When 
the king heard the words of the queen, he called sixty- 


far Pog-nay of the hig highest order, ground, by making 


pits Sitdonai Son a ae gia of making it 
with cow-d 


aves He 
then made them nit 2 hog Ba placed before them butter, 
noe sugar, milk, ete., ae Grith other kinds of food, in gold 

diaiver ieaoles and then presented them with new pasts 
mich cows, ee, until they were satisfied. When they h 
done zeeene, the relvtad the dream, and asked of them 
the interpretation. en the -seesaee heard the-direamn) 
they said, “Ok ao not be anxious; the queen has this 
day conesived, an the embryo is not a female, but a male; 
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and he is not of the inferior or middle classes, but 1s of supe- 
rior glory. If what is conceived of the queen shall remain 
among men, he will be king, and rule over the four great 
Stands nd the two thousand smaller ones. If he is a 
priest, he will verily become Boodh.” ‘Thus they gave the 
interpretation of the dream. 

At the time of his conception, there was a great earth- 
quake, and a violent shaking throughout the ten thousand 
systems; and thirty-two different omens appeared. There 
was a brightness and glory diffused which cannot be equal- 
led; those who were blind received sight; the ears o the 
deaf were opened; the dumb spake; and all who were hum 
backed, crooked-legged, or deformed in any way, were mads 
perfect; all who were confined in prison were liberated ; 
all the fires of the great and small hells were quenched ; 
the thirsty and starving yeas pope received food and 
drink; the beasts were delivered from every calamity ; all 
mankind became healthy and free from all diseases; all 
those who had been enemies became friends, and conversed 
together with joy; the horses and elephants expressed their 
jor BY playfulness; all musical instruments of their own 
accord played 

ike 





sweetly, without the agency of man; a glor 

: in the mae of ‘all the the eight “poinie 
of the compass} were exceedingly clear and hght; the 
winds became quiet and gentle; out of season, it rained 
violently; water gener out of the earth, and ran over it; 
the bird: ser fiying, in the air; the waters of the rivers 
stood still; the waters of the ocean became sweet like those 

ges; the ten points of the compass} were as if 
overspread by the five kinds of lilies; all land and water 
flowers blossomed simultaneously ; the trunks of the trees 
were covered with one kind of lily, and the branches with 
another; the creepers bore another kind of lily; the rocks 
split in pieces, and another kind of lily came forth; the 
heavens were as if hung in wreaths of flowers and lilies; it 
rained flowers; all the musical instruments of Nat country 
played of their own accord; and the whole ten thousand sys- 
tems arrived at that state of beauty as if they were adorned 
with all kinds of flowers, either for beauty or odoriferous 










® Peik-tas are beings inferior to man, inhabiting one of the states of suffering. 
The four cardinal, and the four subdivisions. Roa 


] 
smell, in wreaths and bouquets, and sparkled like a fan made 
of the tail of the 4a-ma-ree bird. Thus the thirty-two signs 


appeared. ; ‘aoe 

‘As to the queen, and the embryo deity, who had been con- 
ceived amid so many supernatural signs, though they should 
have been crushed beneath Jeyn-mo mount, yet no evil could 


have come to Sen hg tear on accent of theit 
great glory and power, four 41-du-ma-ha-reet Nat Ings, 
Bre belding swords, 


puerorss the four points of the compass 
around the palace, and also four in each of the ten thousand 
systems kept watch, during ten months, even until he was 
born, to prevent any evil happening to the mother, or child. 
From the day of his conception, the queen suffered none of 
those evils, or inconveniences, which usually attend the bear- 
ing of children, but remained comfortably enjoying herself 
amidst her attendants. Like as a white silk string is seen 
through a ruby on which it is strung, so if any one stood in 
front of the mother, and looked at her, he could see through 
to her back, and behold the child mee crogs-legged; the 
place where he sat was like a pagoda, and he, like an image 
in the niche of a pagoda. . It was a place too sacred for any 
other being to occupy, and therefore all the mothers of 
Boodhs die the pte day after the birth of a Boodh, and 
become male Nats in Toke-the-ta Nat country. Some women 
exceed, and some come short of ten months, and are deliv- 
ered just as it happens; but the mothers of Boodhs go just 
ten months, and are invariably delivered standing. As a 
priest carries his rice-pot in a band passed over the shoulder, 
the mother, having so carried the young Boodh ten months, 
had a desire to go and see her relatives, and she said to the 
king, “O king, I have a desire to go and see my friends in 
Da-wa-da-ha SSarve f The said, “Very well, you can 
go.” When he had caused the road to be made even, from 
country to country, and to be covered with white sand, fla 

and cotton handkerchiefs, and banners to be erected on the 
sides, he caused the queen to be borne by one thousand 
noblemen on a golden palankeen, surrounded by numerous 
attendants, towards the country of Da-wa-da-ha. Between 
the two countries there is a beautiful garden of Kn-gyen trees, 
called Ling-ba-nee. On that day, the were in full bloom 
iroughout, both the trunks and the branches; and amidst 
the branches, and openings of the flowers, large blue beetles 
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and birds came out, and flew around, singing melodiously. 
The whole garden was as beautiful and pleasant for enjoy- 
ment as sein-da-la-ta garden in To-wa-detng-tha Nat country 
and as pleasant as a royal festival. The queen, surrounded 
by her numerous attendants, when she saw the garden, had 
a desire to amuse herself for a while in it, and caused her 
bearers to take her there, When she entered the garden, 
she descended from the palankeen, and accompanied by her 
younger sister, Pa-za-pa-tee-gau-da-mee, and supported on 
each side by her attendants, proceeded to the propitious 
En-gyen tree. When they arrived at the tree, the queen 
wishing to take hold of a limb which was wholly covered 
with flowers, as a Roi ratan bends in the fire; it bent 
down to meet her aid The queen taking hold of the 
limb with one hand, and her sister with the other, she was 
seized with labor, on which the young maids in attendance 
made a screen, and put the men on the outside. As easily 
as oil glides from one golden cup to another, and with the 
dignity with which a priest descends from his pulpit, the 
boy arose from his cross-legged posture, and being perfectly 
free from all impurity, came standing into the world. At 
that moment, four Brahmans from Aga-neik-ta, came with 
a piece of gold-lace net-work, each taking a corner, stood 
before the mother, and received the child upon it, saying to 
her, “O most’excellent queen, be joyful, you have received 
the treasure of a son.” e boy. like a precious stone upon 
a Ka-tha-ka-reet cloth, shone most brilliantly. Thus was the 
be Boodh born, Though he was free from all impurity, 
.@ Nate, wishing to make an offering, caused two streams 
of water to fall down from the clouds, the one warm, the 
other cold, for the bathing of the mother and child. From 
the hands of the Brahmans, who held the boy on the gold- 
Jace, he was received by four kings of Za-du-ma-ha-reet, on 
4 very fine piece of cloth, by whom he was handed over to 
the female attendants, who took him on anew piece of cloth, 
which had not been used; from that, he descended to the 
ground. Standing, and facing the East, he said, “Is there 
any one in the world more excellent than I am?" and look- 
ing, he saw, perfectly, through more than one thousand of 
the Selya systems; and all the Nats and Brahmans who 
Were in those systems, said, “ As you have no equal, where 
shall we look for a rival?" and then presented offerings of 
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flowers and perfumes. Looking to the ten points of the com- 
pass, and not seeing his equal, the boy walked seven paces 
to the North. While he was going, the Brahmans held over 
him a white umbrella; the 7'/ucra-ma Nat fanned him with 
& fan made from the tail of the Za-ma-ree bird, another 
earried the royal sword, another, the royal shoes, some, the 
ornaments for the head, others, the kingly ornaments, When 
he had walked the seven paces, he stopped, and said, “There 
is none in the world more excellent than I am.” This he 
uttered with a loud, fearless voice. (When this same Boodh 
was born in the states of MWa-hau-tha-la and Wea-than-dria, 
the two last before this, he spoke audibly as soon as born. 
When he was born in Jfa-hau-tha-ta state, while his mother 
was in labor, the 7he-qya king came and put.a piece of 
sandal-wood in his hand, and went away. So the boy was 
born holding the sandal-wood in his hand, When his mother 
saw him, she said, “My son, what have you brought in 
your hand?" He replied, “Mother, it is medicine.” Be- 
cause be was born holding medicine in his hand, he was 
called the Little Medicine-boy. The sandal-wood was put 
into a pot, and afterwards, whoever came, with whatever 
illness, was cured by the use of the medicine. Afterwards, 
on account of the fame of his medicine, he was called Ae- 
Aau-tha-ta, When he was born in Wa-than-dria state, as 
soon as he was born, he stretched out his hand, and said, 
“Mother, have you any goods in your house? I wish to 
make an offering.” Thus was he born in the act of asking 
to make an offering. His mother replied, “My son, there 
is a great variety in my house,” and be pat in his hand a 
bag containing one thousand [rupees?]. When he was born 
in the state of Gaudama, he uttered the words I have just 
At the same moment when he was born, Ya-thau-da-ya, 
who became the mother of Yu-hu-la, his cousin Anan-da, the 
two noblemen Sanna and Aa-lu-da-ya, and the horse Aan- 
da-ka, were born. Also, at the same moment, the great Ban- 
-yan tree, under which he was perfected, sprang up, and four 
golden pots appeared. One of these golden pots was called 
hen-ka, and measured three miles in circumference; one 
called A-la was six ne called Gke-pa-ia was nine 


miles, and the last, called ~da-re-ka, was twelve miles, in 
circumference; the depth of each was equal to that of the 
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earth. These seven, appearing at the same moment he was 
born, are called his Puwa-bets.* ms ids, 
At this time, all the people in Du-wa-da-ha and Kap-pe-la- 
woot were In great commotion, going to convey the boy to 
his father's house. On the day when it was known in 7h- 
-deing-tha Nat country, that a son was born who would 
become Boodh, the Nats rejoiced greatly, with music and 
dancing, throwing up their pasos, and making other demon- 
strations of joy. .At that time, the sage of ling 7'hoke-daw- 
da-na, when he had eaten his morning's rice, went to the 
Sante of Nats, and seeing their exceeding joy, inquired 
why they were so much more joyful than at other times, 
They replied, There is a son born to king T’hoke-danu-da-na, 
who will become Boodh, and we shall see him, and hear the 
~ eth his lips; aoe we Slee x5 sage hearing 
raul Cescer to the palace of ne , an said, it) 1 gE, 
T hear that a son is this day barntode len ; where is he? i 
desire tosee him.” The king then caused Sh to be brought 
in his princely ornaments, and placed before the teacher, 
that the boy might bow to him. But the boy placed his 
foot upon the head of the sage. And wherefore? It is said 
to be true that there is no person to whom a Boodh should 
bow. If, through ignorance, the embryo Para should h 
pen to be placed towards the feet of the teacher, the teach- 
er's head would immediately be split into seven pieces, The 
sage, observing the movements of the boy, and thinking in 
himself, “There is no reason why I should sit here, and be 
destroyed,” arose from his place, and worshipped bape 
When the king saw this extraordinary movement of th 
sage, he also worshipped the boy. As to this sage, he had 
the ability of knowing what had taken place in forty worlds 
before this, and also what would take place in forty worlds 
to come, and when he saw the wondertul appearance of the 
boy, he considered whether he would become Boodh, or 
not, and when he perceived that he would certainly become 
Boodh, he said, “As to this boy, he is a wonderful being,” 
reas nee He then « ser whether he should see 
him after he became Boodh, and perceiving that he would 
die before that event, he said, Alas! I shall not have the 
privilege of seeing the most excellent Boodh, for, though he 
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should come in his own person one thousand times to preach 
the law, it would not avail any thing to me, who will then 
be in the world of spirits, Great is my loss.” On that 
account his mind was greatly troubled, and he wept. The 
nobles, seeing the sage one moment smiling and another 
weeping, asked the reason. And when he had given them 
an answer, he next considered whether any of his relatives 
would see the Boodh, or not, and he discovered that his 
.ephew Nerla-ka would. He went immediately from the 
lace to the house of his sister, and asked for Na-la-ha, 
eared, he addressed him thus: “My nephew, 
is this day a son born to the king, who will thirty-five 
re ears hence become Boodh; and in order that you may see 
after that time, x ou must leave your wealth, and become 
a priest.” When Va-la-ka, who was worth cight hundred 
thousand millions, heard this, he Ee y uncle will 
advise only what is for my interest,” and he instantly pur 
chased the articles necessary for a priest, had his head and 
beard shaved, and worshipping towards where the embryo 
Boodh was, by the five cio ke shekoing,*® he said, “Who- 
ever in this world is accounted the most excellent priest, I 
desire to excel him,” and for the Sig ac: tfe-ma- 
scant and there remaine , increasing in the wisdom of 
Afterwards, when Gaudama arrived at the state 
of a Boodh, Na-la-ka went to him, and heard the free? of 
Movenas, and then returned into the jungle, and lived near 
n mountain; he kept that law for seven months, at 
ai of ins snore nd ated Ni 
an rit, and attain é 
law which he had kept, pes that which “ris fa one 
every Boodh can ata to. It has three degr 
Because he kept the most strict, he hved only 
Those who keep the next most difficult dapree: lives seven 
years; and those who keep the other, live twelve years. 
The fifth day after the child was ‘born, they washec 
hh , in order to name him; and havin rf 
four kinds of perfume, and scattered ve kinds of flowers 
around, they called one neta oe and eight Pong-nas, of 
whom eight were the same who interpreted the dream of the 
queen, and who were more skilled im the interpretation of 


© Various ways of holding the hands, and prostration. 
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14 
signs, ete., than others. When these eight had explained 


the signs, seven of them raised two fingers, to show that he 
would be one of two things, and said, “If the boy remains 
among men, he will become king of the whole island; but if 
he becomes a priest, assuredly he will become Boodh.” The 
other, who was the youngest, holding up one finger, said, 
“There is no reason to think that he will remain among men, 
but he will verily become Boodh.” This Pong-na was in 
the highest state of wiedom, and surpassed the other seven 
in the signs of the Boodh. On that day, they gave him the 
name of Jheik-dat, because he would be a blowing to all 
mankind. When he was seven days old, his mother died, 
and, on account of her great merit, became the son of a Nat 
After the Pong-nas had interpreted the signs, they returned 
to their own houses, and calling their sons, said, “ Beloved 
sons, we are old; whether we shall live to see the son of the 
king as Boodh, or not, we cannot tell; in order that you may 
_ receive his instructions after he becomes Boodh, we desire 
Mees to become priests.” Seven of these Pong-nas died, and 
jled of seeing the Boodh; but the youngest, who was free 
from disease, lived to a great age. When the prince left 
the habitation of men, and went into the jungle of Uru-wa-ia, 
and there remained practicing the virtues of a priest, this 
Pong-na heard of it, and he went to the sons of the other 
Pong-nas, and said, “ 7'heik-dat has become a priest, and he 
will assuredly become Boodh; truly, if your fathers were 
now alive, they would go to the jungle, and become priests.” 
He asked them if they would not that day become priests, 
and said, “Let us all go to him, and become his priests.” 
All did not consent; three had no desire to beeome priests, 
but four went with him, and they five became priests to 


When the king heard the interpretation of the signs, he 
asked the Pong-nas why they supposed he would become 
a priest? The bie ote that, if he should see an old man, 
asick man, a dead man, or a priest, he would take warn- 
ing, and therefore become a priest. The king rejoined, 
“Tf that be the case, we must prevent his seeing these four 


things, for I have a great desire to see my s0n reigning 
bier ths four eres lands and ceaaibe by his eae 
four hundred and thirty-two miles in extent; what profit 
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will it be if he becomes Boodh?” Therefore, in order that 
no old man, sick man, dead man, or priest, should come to 
the city, a guard was placed for three miles around, to pre- 
vent any from entering. The royal family, that day assem- 
bled, numbered eighty thousand, All these relatives said, 
““Q king, whether your son becomes king, or Boodh, we 
desire, each of us, to give a son to attend him, and truly, if 
he becomes Boodh, he will have eighty thousand of the 

oyal race for his priests, and his going from place to place 

ll be very splendid; or, if he is only a king, there will 
then be great majesty in his travels.” The king gave him 
nurses who ware neat and free from all blemishes and 
diseases. Thus the child grew, surrounded by numerous 
attendants. 

On a festival-day, for mowing the whole country was 
as beautiful in appearance as Nat country; and the serv- 
ants and slaves, dressed in new clothes and perfumed, assem- 
bled in the palace of the king, who ordered one thousand 
ploughs to be prsgis and eight hundred cattle to be orna- 
mented, seven hundred and ninety-nine with silver trappings, 
their horns, their neck-yokes, and the leading reins, The 
oe a plongh-handle was ornamented with gold, and the 

uttle with gold i ie gs. Going out of the city with nu- 
merous attendants, he caused his son to aceompany him with 
suitable ceremony. In the place to be ploughed, was a 
tree which had very thick leaves, and a cool and pleasant 
shade; and under this tree they placed the boy's couch, 
with a spangled canopy over and around it, surrounded by 
his body-guard. The king, with all his nobles splendidly 
attired, went to the field to plough. There the king held 
the golden plough, and the nobles the seven hundred and 
ninety-nine silver ones, The remaining ploughs were used 
by the common people. The king and nobles went to and 
fro across the field, while plou tea In this there were 
many things beautiful to behold. Then the nurses of the 
child went outside, to see these pleasant things. The boy 
looked around him, and seeing no person, rose up quickly, 
seated himself in a cross-legued posture, and entered the 
first state of a Zan-tha-matat.* The nurses, in viewing the 

* There are five Zans, or states of mind which enable the possessor to trar- 
erse different oe ae 2, Consideration, reflection. 3. 

ie : esry. arantabilty: 
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work of the king, and in preparing food, remained some- 
time outside. Ata short distance from where the boy was, 
were other trees, the shadows of which changed from the 
natural position, and shaded the one under w ich the child 
was. The shadow of the tree the boy was under, was 
round, aad did not change. When the nurses bethought 
themselves that the child was alone, they suddenly raised 
the ek and entered the enclosure, where the child sat 
his couch, and under the round shade 
of Ripa tree. e. They then went and told the king the won- 
derful : of the shadows of the trees, and of the boy's 
sitting. The king, on hearing this, vid a and 
seein eo said, “ My dear son, I even now worshi 
ron This was the second time the g had Suh tsar 
son. 


When the prince was sixteen years old, his royal father 
built him three palaces, one for each season. One had nine 
gradations of roofs, one seven, the other five. Hethen had 
forty thousand dancing women procured; and the appear- 
ance of the prince was like the son of a Nat, castles 
by the dau comm of Nats, He mes Caen: esis speed b 

pramen, and | by their sin fall cing was made ex 
: y hap] py | As the t ches Bes sons came round, he changed 








“ palace to another. Ya-thau-da-ya, 
who besanits she mother of Ya-hu-la, was his chief princess. 
Tn this manner the young prince enjoyed himself. 

It happened, on a day when he was in this state, that the 
following conversation took place among his relatives: “As 
to this young | , he is accustomed only to walk to and 
a 2 enjoying himse imself; he knows nothing; in case of war, 

ado? ‘His father, hearing of ° this. called his 
son, roa said, tem dear son, your friends say there is noth- 
ing that you understand, as yet, except enjoying yourself in 
ey, bow would you foo and act?” Ile eplied, “My father, 

Ww WO ‘ou feel and act?” rephed, * 

th is aay pan learning ; Dak a teaine 
Bee ana know what I can “ie let all: be called. within seven 
days, and I will show my friends what I can do.” The 
king did as the son directed. On the day appointed, the 
young prince called two famous archers; and in the midst 
of the people, he and they went through the twelve ex- 
ercises of the bow and arrow. When the relatives had 
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seen this exercise, all their doubts of his skill in war van- 
_ After this, the young prince desired to go to the garden 
for his amusement, ee ordered the cliantok to dare 
ready. When the chariot was decorated and ornamented 
with its trappings, it was suitable for a royal person. Four 
flying horses, which were in appearance like liles, were 
harnessed: and the chariot, like the mansion of a Nat, being 


made ready, e he sbi mounted it, and drove cirectly 
towards the garden he Nats, knowing that he was near 








exhibited a sign. A son of a Nat 
| ed the a ‘ance of an old man, who, with white 
hair, broken teeth, hump-backed, holding a staff in his band, 
went tottering along. No one but the charioteer and the 
~ prince saw the person. When the prince saw him, he said, 
Q charioteer, who is this? idee his appearance is not 
like that of other men.” The charioteer replied, ‘My lord, 
this man is only old, All men who are born, come to grey 
irs wrinkled skin, a crooked back, broken teeth, ete., and 
in old age are not able to do as they desire, and become 
miserable.” When the young prince heard this, he sai 
“Truly, then, what is born is disgusting.” He was trouble 
in mind, and immediately ordered the chariot back to the 
sere When they arrived, the king said, “ My son, why 
do you return so soon?” When he understood that he hac 
seen an old man, and remembered its having been said, that, 
if he saw an old man, he would become a priest, he sai 
“Why do you desire to destroy my son?” and he caused 
the dancers to be called immediately, and thought, “When 
he enjoys himself with the music and dancing, he will forget 
hi ght, it,” e of 
ates 











his and he increased the guard to the distance 
=r : 

igain the young prince desired to go to the garden, and 
the Nats sent a sick man for him to see; and when he 
incuired who it was, and was informed, he was again dis- 
arbed, and returned to the palace. When the king heard 
the cause of his sudden return, che, caused a festival to be 
“made for the pleasure of his son, apd tncremast eevee 
to nine miles. Again he set out for the garden, and the 
Nats placed a dead person for him to see; and when he 
ser arp and learned what it was, he was exceedingly ter- 
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learned the cause of his return, he ordered a dancing party 
for his amusement, and increased the guard to twelve miles 
around the palace, Once more he set out for the garden, 
and the Nats sent a priest in his best and most splendid 
habit, and the young prince inquired, “Whois this?” and 
was informed. The charioteer was ignorant of the merit 
and benefit of a Boodh, but knew the glory of the Na 

and extolled the state of a priest. ‘The prince was sinaaed 
with the appearance of the priest, and they proceeded to 
the garden. Here he remained all day enjoving himeelf; 
and before sunset, having bathed in the propitious tank, he 





had a desire to dress and ornament himself upon a large, 


smooth stone which was near the tank. At this time, the 


‘attendants; holding various-colored cloths, his ornaments, 


and the perfumery, came around him. At that moment, 
the great stone on which the king of Ti-wa-deing-tha sat, 
became very hot, and he reflected, “What is the cause of 
this? Do they wish to remove me from being king?” and 
then he perceived that the embryo Boodh desired to be or- 
namented, and he immediately called a Nat, and said, “O 

at, the embryo Boodh will this night make a pracious de- 

rture into the jungle, and desires these ornaments. This 


will be his last sh seseneatpa Do you go to the gurden and 


jut on these ornaments.” The Nat replied, “Very well, O 
ing,” and departed. On account of his power as a Nat, 
he arrived in a moment, assumed the appearance of a bar- 
ber, and puta turban from Nat country upon the head of 
the prince. When the ase felt the hand of the Nat upon 
him, he thought, “Surely, this is not the hand of a man, but 
that of a Nat." As the Nat wound the turban each time 
around his head, each turn beeame a thousand, in brilliancy 
of appearance like so many rubies, iAs he wound it around 
ten times, there were of course ten thousand turbans upon 
his head. Though hia head was small, and the turbans 
many, and though we cannot understand how his head 
could bear them all, yet it is not suitable to doubt the truth 
of it. Among the ornaments of this turban was one like a 
She-sha flower, and one like a May-o flower; and the whole 
head was like a Jak flower in full bloom. After this, his 
attend ; ats da nced and sang, made merry before him, and 
said, “Let him be superior to the Pong-nas, and let them rey- 
erence him.” Those who atidaratood the T'hu-ta-men-gada, 
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wished all kinds of blessings upon him. While they were 
thus blessing him, with all his ornaments upon him, he 
ascended the royal chariot. At that moment, he heard that 
the princess was delivered of a son.- The king his father 
sent the news to him, and he said, “ Here is one tie upon 
me.” ‘The king inquired what his son said, and when he 
heard, he said, “From this day let my grandson be called 
Ya-hu-la." The prince, attended by an innumerable com- 
pany, beautifully attired, made a splendid entry into the 
city of Kap-pe-la-woot, At that time, a young. rincess Was 
sitting in a Pyat-thad,* and seeing the beautiful appearance 
of the prince, as he took his turns three times around to the 
right, was exceedingly joyful, and said, “ Whoever is the 
mother of such an excellent gon, must be happy; who- 
ever is the father of such a son, must be very happy; who- 
ever is the wife, must be as happy.” When the prince 
heard this, he said, “ Understanding what true happiness 1s, 
she has thus spoken,” and he thought, “But how are they 
happy ? what is ha nee of the mind?” While he thus 
considered, his mind became free from all worldly pas- 
sions, and he farther thought, “They are happy in whom 
the fires of anger; lust, pride, and ignorance are quenched. 
This young lady has said an excellent thing for me; lam 
seeking Neigban, and I will this night depart into the jun- 
gle to seek Neigban ;"" he added, “Let this gold necklace, 
which is worth one hundred thousand, be given to this 
ncaa who has been as a teacher to me;” and taking it 

m his neck, he caused it to be nted to her. When 
she saw the necklace, she said, “The prince, because of his 
ae for me, has given me this present,” and she was 
full of joy. | | | 

The prince went into his palace, and laid himself down 
upon a royal couch. Immediately, all the dancing and 
singing women, who were as beautiful as the fairies of Nat 
country, with their harps, and musical instruments, came 
and played, danced, and sang before him. But he, being free 
from all worldly passion, had no pleasure in these festivities, 
and in a few moments fell aire The dancing women then 
said, “ We have exerted ourselves only to put him asleep, 
what shall we now do?” They then laid down their instru- 
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ments, and went to sleep. The room was lighted with aes 
fumed oil. When the prince awoke, he raised himself up, 
and sitting in a cross-legged posture, looked around upon 
pier he saw some sleeping with the saliva running from 
ouths, some grinding their teeth, some snoring, 
in their sleep, some very uneasy, and some 
adog. When he saw them in this state, his 
nin more free from all worldly passion than ever. 
The beautiful in which he was, though fit for the 
residence of a Nat king, appeared to him like a charnel- 
house, filled with loathsome dead bodies. The world of 








passion, the world of matter, and the world of spirit, 
peared to him like a house on fire, and ho.caid to chimostf 
‘Oh! you 


oppress exceedingly,” and his mind was inex- 
pressibly inclined to become a priest, and he said, “It is 
stitable that I even to-day depart into the jungle;” and 
rising from his couch, es Sue the door. ‘There he 





saw a nobleman asleep, with his head against the ore 


and hei rae “Who is this sleeping Itecrecwiyg ear 
the door The nobleman rephed, * My lord, it is I, 
said, “I have a desire to go into the 
oe rales aly a horse,” and Sanna replied, “ Very 
jung my lord.” He then, taking the saddle and bridle, 
want to the royal stable. . In this stable, lighted with per- 
fumed oil, under a painted canopy, stood the horse Aan- 
da-ke enjoying himself, and the no jleman thought,“ It will 
be suitable on this occasion to prepare the horse Sige ba 
and therefore he made him ready for the prince, When 
the horse was made ready, the horse knew that he was not 
as usual; every thing was girded tighter, and he 
tong, “Well now,-my royal oy, aaa to the 
jung! and he was ri y Joyful, and re neighec 
rene ake eound of his 























if nin i if iil ia ny Sapa te Aer t 
nor the a he said, | take 
Peneeaeie! and going to the apart- 


_ another look at my son Yash: 
ho re MTP yes 
| ment ao Lhe me bE 1¢r ar ‘lL OF ming tile door, he saw the ‘splen- 
= ise KE + a TP it - oa eel a ar 4 a 
; ! i J rita 3 


did pai b Ug ; a, and the mother sleeping 
with the ‘one arm and the hand of the other upon 
its head 1e stood upon sa the door sill he thought, “if 
L = ov. P "s 
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I attempt to remove the mother's hand from the head of the 
child, she will surely awake, and that would be a hindrance 
to my going into the jungle; therefore, I will wait and see 
my son after 1 have become Boodh,” and then he went 
down from the palace, _ 

(In one of the sacred books it is said, that the prince 
“went into the jungle when his son was seven days old, but 
as the other books do not pe esr this, it is not suitable 
to receive it.) The prince, descending from the palace, and 
going towards the horse, said to him, “My noble friend 
Kan-da-ka, this very night assist me, extricate me from the 
whirlpool of existence, of Nats and men, bear me to the shore 
of Neigban ;" and then sprang upon his back. The horse 
from his neck to his tail, was eighteen cubits in length, and 
his height was in proportion; his whole body was perfectly 
white, and as beautiful as a new shell; the sound of his 
neighing, and the noise of his feet when he went, could be 
heard through the whole country; but now, that he might 
not be heard, the Nats put their hands over his nose, while to 
prevent his step being feat they received his feet upon the 
palms of their hands. The prince, seated upon the middle 
of the back of the horse, caused the nobleman to hold on 
to the horse's tail, and they arrived at the city-gate about 
midnight. ‘The father of the prince, in order that the son 
might not escape in an unguarded manner, had had the gates 
so prepared that they could not be opened without the aid 
of one thousand ee ee prince was a of strength if 
. We compare it with elephants, it was equal to a line of ten 
BN ions ung ele] dct y = 







we compare it with men, 

thin waand millions of men. 

d the gate, the prince thought, “If we can- 

ate. then I will cling close to the horse, and, 

ings to the tail, we will | 
‘Lhe mot 












eap the wall, which 






nly ah; 2 cubits high.” eT thought, “If 
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is waiting for them, with the gate wide open 
| fa Silat Gatinth pA ps sae the BE he 
from going into the jungle; and remaining in the air, he 
said, “Oson of the king, go not into the jungle, and in 
seven days from this time you will become king of the great 
and islands; return.” The prinee inquired, «Who 





ire you?” Mai-Nat replied, “Tam the king, none other 
than Jfei-Nat himeelf.” The prince rejoined, “I know I 
might become the great king, nd I have no desire for the 
state of a king;” and then he uttered with a voice which 
echoed through the ten thousand systems, “I will become - 
Boodh.” From that day forward, in order to discover some 
fault in the prince, this Evil One, like a shadow, followed 
him wherever he went. Zahouge the state of king of all 
the great and small islands, had been within the grasp of 
the prince, yet he rejected it, as one does saliva, with no 
more desire for it. 

On the full moon of July, at the time of a great festival of 
the Nats, he left the city of Kap-pe-la-woot. On leaving the 
city, he had a desire to take one more look at it; and as he 
was thus minded, the earth turned violently, like a potter's 
wheel, as much as to say, “O Excellent One, you have no 
business to have such a desire.” Then the prince stopped, 
and looked full at the country. In this place where he 
stopped to look, the horse was up to his knees in flowers, 
| a pngoda was afterwards erected, to mark the spot. 
The prince rode forward in the way he wished to go, and 
amidst a profusion of offerings, in a splendid manner, sixty 
thousand Nats holding torches before him, sixty thousand 
behind him, and sixty thousand on each side; and the Nats 
at the edge of the world, holding torches, were innumerable. 
Other Nats, and the Nages* and Galdngs,t followed with per- 
fumes and flowers from Nat country, and made offerings. 
The heavens were as if covered with all the beautiful flowers 
of Nat country. In Nat country itself, there was the sound 
of melodious singing. Around, were six million eight hun- 
o thousand ar eae and the noise of 9 
Nats singing and playing upon the instruments, was like the 
sound of Gander roe the | great ocean. In this manner, 





dire 
+ Fabled birds of great size, with a human face and a bird's beak. 
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eight things are allowed to a priest 
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ma, which 1s three hundred and sixty miles from his father’s 





Now, how could he do so much? Though the horse 
@ gone around the world before breakfast, yet the 
ers” down offerings of flowers so pro- 
fasely, t d go only three hundred and sixt 
3. When they arrived at the river, the prince stopped, 
nd asked Sanna what the river was called; who replied, 
“Tt is the river Anau-ma.” When the prince heard this, he 
said, “'The state of a priest is not a mean one;” and spurring 
the horse, he gave him the hint, and the horse at once leape 
the river, which was seventy yards wide. When the prince 
had dismounted from the horse, and was standing upon the 
silvery sand-bank, he called Senna, and said, “ You take 
my ornaments and the horse, and return; I shall now enter 
the priesthood.” Senna replied, “My lord, I also will be- 
come a priest;” but the prince said it was not suitable that 
he should, and then delivered to him his ornaments and the 
horse. The prince then thought, “My hair is not suitable 
for a priest;” and it not being proper for any other to cut 
it off, he took his sword in his right hand, and laying hold 
of his hair with the left, he cut it off at a blow, leaving 
it just two fingers long upon his head; and it never grew 
more, so that this was its length during his whole life. 
At the same time, he cut off his beard, which never grew 
alterwards, Holding the hair he had cut off in his hand, 
he said, “If I am truly to become Booth, let this hair 
remain in the air; if not, let it fall to the ground,” and 
then he threw it into the air. The hair ascended twelve 
miles, and there remained. The king of Tu-wa-deing-tha, 
by his Nat vision, saw it, and received it in a flower-basket, 
which was twelve miles [wide, or deep], and taking it to 
Nat country, deposited it in a pagoda called Su-la-ma-nee. 
The prince then thought, “My pasd is not suitable for a 
priest.” At that time, in one of the Brahman countries, 
a Brahman who did not grow old, had in a former state 
been a friend of the prince, and he shonets., My ol friend 
is about to become a priest; it is suitable that I furnish 
him with a priest's things.” ‘Now the things necessary for 
4 priest, are these: three yellow pasds, rice-pot, a short- 
handled knife, a needle, a water-dipper, and a girdle. These 








is diligent in per- 
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forming the ce tr of eee Mans oe came 
presented these eight th ngs to the prince, who receiv 
em. fre m him; and without any instruction, he put them 
upon his: ' properly, because he had learnt ow, for- 
merly, in other states, Having swung his rice-pot, he called 
out to Sanna ‘and said, “ Now, Sanne, you must return, and 
ny royal father and mother that I am very well;” thus 
dismissed him. Senne, having made his obeizance to him, 
rhe three times to the oa around the prinee, and de- 
: understanding the eonversa- 
between them, thou ought, “IT shall never more see m 
master, in this world,” and in the very place where beratcoth 
he died of a broken Koutt and became a Natin 7h-wa-deing- 
tha. Sanne was at first much distressed to leave his master, 
seep when he saw the death oe the horse he went ent wailing 









along the way. 
agithn - Treaties tae "anges ten 
we F ebrae Siem and sixty mi es m one ca to the CoUun- 





of Ya-za-gro. When he arrived at the ent bee the city, 
hs thus thou oght, “Now if the king hears that the prince, 
son of king Thoke-dau-da-na, has come, he and hia people 
will come with many valuable offerings, and it 1s not proper 
that a priest should receive such offerings; therefore, it will 
be best for me to go to the city as if to receive rice, with my 
rice-pot. He then ut from nice-pot, and entering the Kast 
Be the city, went from house to house to receive Tice, 
the people saw his appearance, the whole city was in 
sbameace as if the elephant Na-la-gee-ree had arrived, or 
as when the Nat who occasions eclipses, enters Nat country. 
The men went to the king Pemng-ma-thea-yar, and said, “There 
is a person of such and such an ap bearehe eee come 
into the city, and is going about in it mae food; whether 
he be a Nat, ora man, ora Naga, or a Galong, we cannot tell.” 
The king, Boing ¢ to the os ries the egies saw the prince- 
antite an ; extrao rdi 





| he will disappear hs with 
If he is a Nat, he » rl! sees gt if he is 
a Naga, he will enter the earth, and disappear; et 
really a men ee ai eo whatever he i game After the 
prince-priest w e é gave, ri beans, 
corn, currie, etc., all dhixed-togethion, he ere si have 
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obtained a sufficien egraapaltih yl eile triae lig hse 
same gate he enter { by. He went a short distance, and sat 
down on the East side of a mountain, to eat what he had 
oere At that time, he became very sick at the sight of 
his food, and was ready to vomit at the strange mixture. 
He had never before seen food so mixed, and therefore it 
was loathsome. Nevertheless, he reproved himself, 
and said, Prince have you not come into the jungle ex- 
to eat whatever you can get, even if it refuse? 

and have you not lesan to rival the priest who could go 
anger ro ale ogg even the parings and 
eat a and Le he eee 

When he his repugnance to his 


d chariots to be made ready; ered tho elepiants hore, 
near as was suitable econo the king descended, and 

approached near the and entered imto conver- 
mat with him. od nine Saw ka had conversed some time, re 


preached words suitable to be remembered 
ite long as he lived. When he had done speaking, the 
king addressed him thus: “My lord, you are very young, 
you are yet in yc , rance is comely, your 
complexion and stature are very fine. You are of a good 
and hows ad people ‘exjoy hak ea cater 
and people; enjoy yourgelf in the pleasures of 
y elephants and rea and much 
riches, tf T chould aak cay ord. bis will he tell me?” 
When the heey thus inquired, the priest thought to himself 
“This not know that I am a prince, therefore he 
Saetha kee com which he eae, he sid,“ lear the 
towards the palace from which he came, he said, i 
side of He-ma-woon-ta, is a beautiful vi a ee 
dence of the descendants of king Aau-tha-la are pos 
—e of all riches and honors, and are of fg a-~pa-wen 

Having come of that race, and having no desire for 












the} pleasures of the worl Iam priest.” When the 
, he sai Sat ha have sve hieentst nid, that, if Py 
“ee son of Ie. wda-na, should see four: 





ogee psa poe and having ated ot tbo price 
and thinking he was Theat he si “You will verily 
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become Boodh ; and after that, ee ee ee 
priest eng: to comply wi 
req sapreed with the king, in one of 
his travels, he fell in with a sage named A-la-ya, and of him 
pricier er about the art of flying in the air; 4- -la-ya could 
only teach him seven kinds; when the priest inquired if an 
rent ae he replied, “This j is all I know; but Ya-da's 
! more.” When he heard » he Wonk 
te Vado, and inquired farther ; pisos oe U. taught 
Sica re para te 8 ee (regen 
mun arts, he not learn more un 
this, I shall never thous, TF The duties and 
of righteousness, which are suitable for Nats, men, and 
priests to repeat continually, I must ; acquire.” He then 
went to Uru-wa-la jungle, and having entered i pile he aig 


“This i& the place for me to enjoy myself” and 

remained, tly 7 Sepeaine the am-ctan® At. ae 
time, five priests, headed by Aoon-da-nya, passed ae the 
jungle on their way for i and came where the prince- 
priest was, He had then been there six years, an | they 


They therefore remained with sweeping the enclosure, 
cooking rice, and ae sag i le to be done, 
prince-priest h gee yf and refeend to 
eae’ attempted a Vv and refused to eat 
even the least kernel of Fix The Nats then came and in- 
serted Nat. food through the hairs of his body. Thus, by 
mes caine Balin fasting, he became exceedingly faded. and his 
a ough formerly like the purest gol , Was now 
























ing fit, some a 

ier Gidans | is Others said, “No, 
“pat on account of bis gread .’ Some 
he was dead, went immediately to his father, 
eh O king, your royal son is dead:” and the king 
“Did he die after he he became Boodh, or before? 
Sa Ee ho hed only fainted through fasting, he 
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eaid, “I do not believe my son will die before he becomes 
Boodh.” The reason why he thus thought was, that on the 
day when he was placed before the sage, and the day when 
he was under the Sa-bu-tha-lya tree, extraordinary signs 
were seen. When the prince-p had recovered a little, 
he arose, and the Nats told his father that he had revived, 


not dead.” The ferme The king said, “I knewm ilo 
not dead.” of ~ prince ples after heh 
six years in repeating am-a-tan, spread abroad 


he ere tie reste wens in the heavens. 

After this, he considered that abstinence was not the 
means by which he should obtain the Boodhship, and took 
his rice-pot, and went forth sgain for food. When he had so 
Gin Se Se the thirty-two signs of his becoming Boodh 
pain, appeared ppeared, and his ap oe was again like gold, 

five priests ko waters him, ‘said, “He has been six 
pene done oe ipentncios oe the eakelee biconabig Boodh, and 

cannot attain that state; therefore he goes out Ss 
search of food. If he continues to use the mixed food he 
obtains, when will he become Boodh? He has left the Kam. 
a-tan, and now goes about only with the view of becoming 
rich. Agia: weriin: wlloiiisbes dole raisin Wend atthe 
must look for it, so, if we cannot obtain. Zan-met-poh* in his 
presence, we must, go where we can get it. Of what profit 
is he to us?” isintibreameyg eae, took their rice-pots, and 
went into Na-me-ga-da-woon jungle, which was. distant one 
hundred and forty-four miles t that time, in the jungle 
of Uru-wa-la, was a village called Tha-na; in that 
was a rich man who had a daughter called ‘Thu-za-ta, 
bad svete ia of pubs, and wan inte abt 

at of a certain tree, thus; “ Veril 

Hf Pcan obtain & husband who will bea suitable match ree 
— by him a son, O Nat of the trees, I will seco 

On ie one hundred thousand.” Her pra 

full moon of May, after Cidatia: heen ie in the 

jungle six , this Thu-za- crn prepare her ong fh 

at. x first place, she one thousand cows fed in a 
Smear sweet and their milk given to five hundred 
cows; then, the milk of the five hundred was given to two 
hundred and fifty; in this manner she kept milking and 


* See note on pare 15. 
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ing them, till she had reduced the number to eight, 


Thus this milk was some hundred times richer and sweeter 
than common milk. Thw-2a-ta wishing to make her offering 
early on the full moon of May, arose and milked her eight 
cows. The calves of the cows were not near them, nor had 
brid Ay gop allpbren yet, 1 pre wtb Se 
: er the udder, the milk began to flow in st cams en 
she saw this extraordinary thing, she took the milk with her 
own yay bee put it into a new pot, and set it over a fire 
which she eras ee ahae milk, while vere) ata g, 
sent up large bubbles, and each, after turning three times to 
the sahé, sunk again, and not a drop boiled over. Not the 
least particle of smoke arose from the fire. While the milk 
was boiling, four Nat kings came and watched it. .A Brah- 
came and held an umbrella over it. The of Th 
wa-deing-tha came and: kept up the fire. The Nats put 
honey, and other Nat food, into the pot. On this occasion, 
and on the day he entered Neighan, the Nats put their food 
in, while the pot was boiling; on other occasions, after the 
food was cooked. T'hu-za-ta, josephine many strange 
signs, called a female servant, and said she had never seen 
so many signs before, and directed her to go and clear away a 
place under the tree, and she would come with the offering. 
_ On the night previous to this, the prince-priest dreamed 
five things. 1. He slept upon the earth, and He-ma-woon-ta 
mountain was his pillow; he put his left hand upon the 
Eastern ocean, his right upon the Western ocean, and his 
feet upon the Southern ocean. 2. A kind of grass, called 
Te-re-ya, sprung up from his navel, and reached the heavens. 
3. A certain white insect came out of his feet, and covered 
his legs as far as his knees. 4, Birds of all colors came from 
the four points of the compass, and alighting at his feet all 
became white. 5. He was walking upon a filt ¥ mountain, 
ben ho sonsidered, “Of e trath, I shall toons ts 

: e considered, “Of a truth, I shall become Boodh 
this day ;" and then he washed his face, and watched for 
the dawning of the morning. As soon as it was light, he 
went forth, and at the foot of the Banyan tree, which was 
made brilliant by his glory, sat down; and he was there 
when the girl came to prepare oper for the offering. 
When the girl saw him, testing as e Eastern world, an 
his appearance, and that of the tree, which was shining like 
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, gold, she thought, “Our Nat has come in person to-day, 
and is waiting to receive our offering with his own. hands.” 
Filled with joy, she ran and informed her mistress, When 
Thu-za-ta heard the words of t girl, she was exceedingly 
joyful, and said, “ You shall hereafter be to me as a daugh- 
ter;” and ‘from that day forth, ehe gave her a daughter's 
dress and ornaments. 

On the day when embryo Boodhs become Boodh, it is cus- 





omary for them to reeeive golden cups worth one hundred 
thousand; and on that account, it was so ordered that Thu- 


2a-ta was minded to put her preparation of milk into a golden 
ri and she ordered another, worth one hundred thousand, _ 
to be brought, when she took the pot and poured the milk 
into the golden cup; and as water slides from the leaf of the 
lily, without leaving traces, so the milk glided from the pot 
to the golden cup, and just filled it, She then put over it 
another Fagin eup, dressed herself with all her ornaments, 
laced the golden cup upon her head, and with elegance in 
er steps, went to the Banyan tree. When she saw the pries 
supposing him to be the Nat of the trees, she approachec 
courtesying, until she arrived near him, and then she took 
the cup from her head, and placed it by him, together with 
a pitcher of perfumed water. At this time, the rice-pot, given 
him by the Brahman, disappeared, and he, looking about, 
and seeing no rice-pot, reached out his right hand, and re- 
ceived the perfumed water. She then placed the golden cups, 
with the boiled milk, upon his hand. He then looked at 
her. When she saw him looking at her, considering what 
it could be for, she said, “O Nat king, I offer the golden 
cup with the milk; do with it as you please.” When she 
had worshipped before him, she said, ‘May the mind of 
the Nat be as joyful and happy as mine is, im the possession 
of my precious son.” Thus, having offered the golden cup 
with the same feelings with which she would have offered it, 
had it been only a leaf-cup, she returned home. The prince- 
‘priest arose from his place, and going three times to the right 
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with hisfacetothe East. Hethen divided the milk into mri 

nine equal parts, 1, Sota ped agai pe gape pl 8 

shen seemed a te Soo do Suge wien Piypee ae Somali pe 

than eee bee pees Booth, Wher ‘ day; and =: 
ere 








the forty: , he becam he remained, 

without. bathing, or stre passed awny the time in 
the happin pee cer iam When he had eaten 
the last of the milk, he took the cup, and said, “If I am 
verily y to become Boodh to-day, let it go u the nver; butif 
T am not, let it float down the stream. said, he threw 


the cup into the river. The cup floated into the middle of 
the stream, and then went up the river, with the velocity of 
| Ror entoey tok: Callnay Corey eee ene, engulpher, te 
pints ey and went down to country; and making 
bg Seine tn. thie etlen: onpe of thes aat shace 
Soodhs co ries epee The Naga king, h the 
noise of the cups miny there an said,“ sp Bo a 
was one Boodh, to-da is another ;” and in more than 
one hundred stanzas | e repeated praises to the Boodh, and 


leeping | 
The, pri priest spent the day in an En-gyen n grove, 
where the whole trees blossomed, and in the cool of the 
evening walked to and fro in a road made by the Nats, 
oe hundred ters A epow wide, strewed with flowers. 
enjoyed in this eae he returned straight 
ae yan tree. The Nats, Nagas, Be-loos, and Galings 
made offerings of flowers to him, and the musical instra- 
ments of Nat country played music. The whole ten thou- 
sand systems were at once perfumed = filled with flow- 
a and all people nntsarnioes Da raises to him. 
en he was on his way to the e met @ grass 
cutter by the name of 7'hat-tee, who, len awi he had a desire 
for come of the gram, made ai offering of ht handfuls to 
him. The priest took the grass; and when e had arrived 
at the Banyan, he stood on the South side, fa ¢the North, 
Pa mane he stood in this way, the ground where he 
stood sunk down as low as hell, and the North side flew up 
as Ingh as heaven, and he said, “ Surely, this is not the spot 
for me to become perfected.” Then he turned to the right 
| RSE EA ee, and stood on the West side, fucing the Kast. 











* See note on page 16. 
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When he had thus done, the West side sunk down and the 
Enst rose UD he then said, “This is not the spot.” Then 
turning to the right, he stood on the North side, with his 
face to the South, when the North side annk down and the 
South rose up, and he said, “Neither will this spot do.” 
He then went to the right, and stood on the East, facing the 
West. Now the East side is the place where the throne of 
all the Boodhs has been, and it remained firm. He then 
id, “This is the place where the other Boodhs have been 
arfected, and this is the place for cutting off all worldly 
desires.” He then took the eight handfuls of grass by the 
ends, and shook them, when a t 


one twenty-one feet ong, 
mace its appes 1 y 
with his fn oe 


rance. Placing his back againgt the Banyar 

: towards the East, with a firm mind, he si 
“Though my skin, muscles, and bones be ea ill 
not arise from this cross- osture, until I become 
Boodh.” Thus he remained, and though there had descend- 
ed upon him an immense collection of thunderbolts, he would 
not ee been moved. Thus he remained, sitting in a pos- 
ture which would not be suitable for any other person, and 
one in which no other - n could long sit. While ke sat 
thus, Mah-Nat said, “I have no desire t : prince Theik-dat 
should pass my kingdom. I will not give him permission :” 
and going to the place where all his warriors were collected, 
calling to them with o loud voice, he told them his wishes. 
His army was one hundred and forty-four miles deep before 

un, and the same on each side; and behind him it ex- 

sanded to the end of the earth, beside being one hundred and 
eight miles solid above him. When this army shouted, they 
could be heard twelve thousand miles off, and the sound was 
as if the earth itself roared. Mah-Nat then rode upon the 
Ge-re-may-ga-la elephant, which was six hundred miles in 
length; and having made himself one thousand arms, he 
held in each a weapon. His officers, in order to be distin- 
guished from each other, made themselves of different shapes 
and colors, and with different weapons all came down upon 
the pee At that time, all the Nats in the ten thou- 

g of Th-wwsdeing-tha was playing ‘upon sspikeahel 

one blast of which was pe pre 2 in dying away. The 
Naga king was repeating his Praises in an innumerable 
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‘number of stanzas, and the Brahman king was holding a 
white umbrella over him. When AMaA-Nat ok prrees he 
Banyan, the Brahman, Nat, and Naga kings all fled to their 
places, for they oe not stand eat him. Heo 
king disappeared in the earth, to the distance of six 
sani lage eta covering his face with both his hands, 
‘asleep. The king of Th-wa-deing-th swinging his 
1 upon his shoulder, fled to the edge of the world. The 
Brahman king, holding the white umbrella by the end of 
the handle, as if still over the priest, made arse! Fate 
his own country. Not one of them could stand before MaA- 
Nat. Thus the prince-priest was left alone. _Mah-Nat then 
addressed his followers, “My good fellows, Thoke-dau-da-na’s 
gon, prince T’heit-dat, has noone who equals him. It will not 
do for us to attack him in front, let us make an attempt be- 
hind.” The priest looked to the right and left, and in fron 
and discovered that his admirers had all left him alone, an 
that all was still. When he looked to the North, and saw 
a ie with all his great army, he ae "4 = has 

fen great pains to get a large army to fight a single per 
son; in this place I have neither father, mother, brothe ioe 
friend. ‘The ten virtues are like soldiers, like many days, 
Bae Peeen ito mé; therefore, of these ten virtues I mnst 
make men, shields, spears, swords, bows, fire-rockets, can- 
non,” and small arms. With these, I shall probably destroy 
Afah-Nat's army.” Thus he remained considering the ten 
virtues, Meanwhile, Mah-Niat thought to drive him away by 
astorm, and caused a great whirlwind. In a moment, the 
winds from the four great quarters arose, and the tops of 
the mountains, to the depth of six, twelve, and twenty-four 
miles, were broken off, and torn away by the winds. The 
trees of the forest were torn from their roots, and hurled into 
the air, their roots and branches intermingling; then falling, 
they crushed villages to atoms. Yet the prince-priest, on 
account of the power and splendor of his Virtues, remained 
surrounded by glory, and the wind could not come near 
him; even a corner of his pa was not shaken by it. After 
this, Mah-Nat se to drown him by water, and caused 
an exceedingly violent rain from more than one thousand 


a 
* These were probably added by some modern copyist, as 
te have been written log before the invention of ereertde ta PP 
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clonds, On account of the violence of the rain, the earth 
was split asunder. Although the trees of Sahin ghest forests: 
were oe oer not even so much as.a dew-drop ll u 1 the 
Atncr Nat then caused a shower of rocks and stones 
of the highest mountains, soon peated with 
pear at : but the rocks fell down at the feet of the 
priest, and became Nat flowers, Mah-Nat then sent a shower 
of two-edged swords, knives, spears, bows and arrows, shells, 
cannon, guns, and all manner of warlike weapons; these, 
emitting smoke and flame, as they came throu the air, 
fell down at the fect of the priest, like beautiful red and 
white Nat flowers. -MaA-Nat then sent a shower of hot 
ashes. When the ashes fell at the feet of ca? ces they 
were like various kinds of pe dust. was fol- 
5 te taluk band ne t wis.an exceedingly fine sand, 
as it came through the air, emitted fire and smoke; but 
all as flowers at the feet of the embryo Boodh. Mah-Nat 
ramoking, 7 ll like N a thot it came th 











rough 
g, it fell like Nat pe weg Mah-Nat then 
sent an exceed ngly Jn aa e585, ‘and thought by this 
to make him flee. darkness, however, around the 
priest, was like the meridian sun. Thus, Mah-Nat having 
caused a WwW a shower of water, of stones, of war- 
like instruments, o not of hot ashes, of sand, of mi and 
of thick darkness, yet by these nine things he could not 
move the embryo city. Then Mah-Nat cried out nar a 
ae ee to his men, “Why do you stand looking on? 
sonteen and make him flee;” and he, gr 
upon p elephant holding his weapons, rode towards 
prince, and said, brine Vhaboetaets fees thet ten, 
| that throne is not for you; itis formealone.” When 
the prince heard this, he said, “Hal Mah-Nat you have 
not practised even the lowest, much less the middle and 
higher, virtues; you have not made the five great offerings; 
Fonds not endeavored to promote the welfare of your 
- much less'of others; you have not sought the wel- 
mankind; y you have not practised any of those vir- 
‘ee oy orhuch you. could be entitled to the Boodhship. I am 
eo in the thirty virtues, the five great offerings bhare 
and the three other duties I have observed; therefore, 

this throne is not for pelt Ade, Mah-Nat, but is for me sine 
At that, Mah-Nat became exceedingly angry, so much so 
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that he could not restrain himself, and he let fly a Nat 
weapon at him. But as the prince steadily considered the 
virtues, the weapon remained over his head as a canopy 
of flowers. When Mah-Nat saw this, he with his officers 
said, “We will now make him arise from his seat:” and 
they hurled stones as large as the tops of mountains, and as 


arp as razors, which cut asunder every thing in their way, 
as if it were tender grass. The prince remained pondering 
the virtues, and they fell before him like large wreaths of 
flowers. At this moment, all the Nata in the systems, rising 
up, and stretching out their heads, looked towards the prince, 


' ] 





saying one to another, “'The-prince's glory must have now 
Nat, “'This throne, which appeared on thi , in which I 
Pe to become Boodh, you say is not for me, bit for you; if 
It ‘belongs to you who are your witnesses that’ ‘ou have 
made suitable offerings?” Mak-Nat replied, pointing his 
finger around, “Even all these are my witnesses;” and they 
id, “I am a witness,” “I am a witness,” ete. etc., the 
sound of whose voices made the earth ring again. Then 
Mah-Nat sail, “If it is for you, where are your witnesses 
that you are entitled to it?” The prince replied, “I have 
not one living witness, but, setting aside the cope I have 
Snr ala ge aney hei ib Wa-thon-dria, and the forty-nine 
great offerings I made in that state, even the inanimate earth 
will witness for me;” then, taking his right hand from his 
eee and pointing to the earth, he said, “O earth, will you 
witness to my forty-nine t offerings when in the 
state of Wa-than-dria?’’ When he thus inquired, the earth 
replied as if in a hundred thousand voices, which thrilled 
through the whole army of Mah-Nat, “1 will bear witness 
to the offerings made at that time.” When the earth uttered 
the voice, the elephant Ge-re-may-ga-la, on which Mah-Nat 
rode, bent its knees, and worshipped the prince. Mah-Nat, 
finding all his efforts unavailing, fled to his own country of 
We-tha-wwt-tee, and his army fled in every direction, not any 
two of them taking the same road. In their haste to da- 
peg left their head-dresses, clothes, and ornaments, 
behind them in the way. ‘The other Nats, seeing the de. 
struction of Mah-Nat's army, shouted, “ Mah-Nai is over 
come, the prince has conquered! let us make presents and 
congratulate him on his victory.” Thus the Nats called to 











the Nagas ; the Nagas, to the Galings; and the (falings, to 
the Brahmans; and holding pemaiery. and flowers in their 
hands, they came into the presence of the prince. All bemg 
thus assembled from the ten thousand systems, and shouting, 
said, “This victory is the victory of our poe Boodh, and 
Fa eof the ee. Mah-Nat.” * ne then ogres 
under the Banyan, joyfully repeating the praises of the 
Boodh. Thus the a. ae batts e setting of the sun, 
had succeeded in scattering and destroying the whole army 
of Afah-Nat. Fiven the leaves of the Banyan fell down upon 
his clothes, like the most beautiful red coral, as offerings. 
ag a first watch of the night, he meditated upon 
what he had been in his former states. At midnight, he re- 
ceived the vision of a Nat, and until morning he meditated 
upon the future. While he was considering these thing 
the whole ten thousand systems shook twelve times, and 
“ Most excellent person!" was echoed throughout all the sy 
tems, In the morning, he attained infinite wisdom. At that 
time, all the systems were beautifully ornamented, flag-statis 
were planted on the earth, and the streamers from those 
on the Eastern edge, touched the Western; and the North- 
ern, those of the Southern. ‘The flags which were planted 
on the earth, reached as ng as the Grahman country; those 
in the Brahman country descended to the earth; and from 
the ten thousand systems they brought trees which were 
cov with flowers and fruit, <, lim | 
e rocks opened, and 






the various kinds of lilies bloomed; the r fl 
a beautiful lily of different colors sprung forth. The whole 
universe was as if covered with beau ful flowers. The dis- 
tance between the different systems is ninety-six thousand 
miles, and in this space are some of the hells, in which the 
seven suns had never shone; yet at this time they were illu- 
minated by a dazzling brightness; and the waters of the 
a cean, which is one hundred and eight thousand miles 
leep, became sweet. The waters of the rivers ceased to 
flow, and stood still. The blind received their sight. Those 
born deaf, heard. Those who had been born lame, walked. 
-All prisoners became free. Thus, innumerable signs, suita- 
tease evel | infinite wiad Boodh kept saying to 
.. Having received infinite wisdom, Boodh kept saying 

himself You have endured the misery of the whole round 
of transmigration; now you have arrived at infinite wisdom, 
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which is the highway to annihilation.” Here he remained, 
under the Banyan, sitting on his throne, during the night 
of the full moon of June; and for seven successive days, 
he remained without moving from his place, sitting in a 
cross-legged posture. At that time, there were some ofthe 
‘ats who thought there were other duties yet for him to-per- 
form, ere he attained perfection, and did not beheve that he 
had attained infinite wisdom. On the eighth day, in order to 
dispel doubts, he arose, and ascended into the air, and showed 
various signs of his power; and when he had satisfied them, 
escended, and stood on the North, at a short distance 
from his throne. The golden throne which he had deserved 
for an innumerable number of ages and the Boodh-Banyan, 
being before him, he looked at them unmoved for the next 
seven days. He then walked to and fro, for the next seven 
iv tween the place where he stood and the throne, 
This place where he walked, is called Ma-ra-dee. After this, 
to the West of the Banyan, the Nats created a house, of 
precio i Tn that house, in a x ee : 













ne : n wA-be-da-ma* books. hi was 
considering the first of these books, the six oe did not 
emanate from his body. He then considered the book: called 
We-ben, and after that, the Da-tu-ka-ta, then, the Po-ga-la- 
| pegnyat, then, the Book of merit, then, the books of the Da- 
ma-then-ga-nee ; after all which, the six rays of lory went 
not yet forth from his body. He then considered the most 
exeolisnt Pa-dan, a work of twenty-four volumes, In these 
volumes he displays his infinite wisdom. Here he seemed 
to be in his element. As the great fishes 7t-me-ya and Ta- 
being-ga-la find room to sport and enjoy themselves only in 
the great ocean, which is one hundred and eight thousand 
miles deep, so the Boodh found de th for his mind in this 
ant vole he ii considering this “peingete sas ae 
purple, gold, red, brown, glittering. and w ite rays of glory 
proceeded for tie divine body, ‘Tom wherever his body 
was dark, as from his hair, beard, and the pupils of his e €8, 
the rays were dark. The glory of his body was like a olden 
carriage, or like the farina of flowers, These rays glitte rod 3 ss 
as a fan made of a precious stone glitters, when itis waved r 
to and fro, or like a HKey-oo-pasd, The golden rays Went ys ite si 
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forth from the golden color of his skin. The glory of his 
body was like'a golden carriage, ete. From his flesh and 
blood, which was of a red color, the red raysissued. They 
were like a beautiful piece of Kam-ba-la, which is softer than 
velvet, or as if he had been painted with vermilion, From 
his teeth and bones, the rays were white, like a most beau- 
tifal silver fan, which glitters as it is waved, like a variety 
of white flowers. From the bottom of his feet, the palms 
of his hands, etc., the brown rays issued forth, like a red- 
dish brown precious stone. From his forehead, the glitter- 
ing rays issued, like lightning, or like the reflection of the 
sun's rays from a mirror, or from the purest gold. Thus 
these six glories, as they issued from his body, penetrated 
the earth, which is three million three hundred and sixty 
thousand miles deep, and made it glisten like a mass of 
gold; and the waters under the earth, which are five million 
seven hundred and sixty thousand miles in depth, were as 
if filled with golden sand; and the air, which is eleven mill- 
ion five hundred and twenty thousand miles deep under the 
waters, was like a beautiful bar of gold. Thus the rays 
penetrated beneath the earth, water, and air, until they en- 
tered vacuity. These six glories also ascended through the 
six Nat countries in succession, and through the nine first 
Brahman countries. ‘There are sixteen reasons for its pene- 
trating the country of the Brahmans, and these reasons are 
given in a soliloquy of the Brahmans. 1. Because we are 
not perfect in giving like the Boodh, therefore we are not 
like him. 2—11. Because we are not perfect as he is in 
the nine virtues, therefore we are not like him. 12. Be- 
cause we are not capable of knowing what others do, whether 
Tight or wrong, therefore we are not Boodhs, 18, Because 
we are not fully acquainted with those who are in the whirl- 
pool of fate, we cannot feel compassion for them as he does, 
and therefore we are not Boodhs. 14. Because we have not 
the power to create fire, water, ete. 15. Because we have not 
‘power to sustain the earth, and direct it, etc. 16, Because 

we do not understand all law, therefore we cannot be Béodhs. 
"From the ninth Brahman country, the rays ascended all 
_ the higher Brahman countries, beyond those of matter and 
Spirit, until they entered vacuity. In fact, there is no com- 
_ futing the distance the rays penetrated. In the places 
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arpassed that they were as nothing. The glory of 
the residence of the Nats is as nothing in comparison, and 
the glory of the great Brahmans, which shines tess thou- 
Ban millions of worlds, was, in comparison, as the glow- 
worm to the meridian sun. ‘The sun, moon, stars and plan- 
ents were 28 mere specks. Thus the glory of the Boodh 
shone. This great glory was not in consequence of his 
vowing, nor of his rigid devotion to contemplation; nor 
was it in consequence of his meditation of the law; it 
was in consequence of the clearness and pureness of his 
blood, spirit, and skin. ‘Thus he spent the seven days in 
contemplati ig the seven books of the A-te-da-ma from be- 
ginning toend. The place where he sat, is called Ya-da-na- 
ga-ra pagoda. When he had thus epent forty-nine days 
under the Boodh-Banyan, he went East to another Banyan, 
where he remained seven days in a cross-legged posture 








eae ae reales ise tee walled Zagora, Wisle he 
mained under that tree, the great Afah-Nat, who had been 


continually following him, said to himself, “I have been 
looking to find something against this priest, and I cannot 
agai thing; he will pass my kingdom ;” and he sat in 
the road considering the sixteen reasons why his power was 
assed by the Boodh, At that time, the three daughters 
.of Mah-Nat. not seeing their father, said, one to another, 
“Where is he?” and when they looked, and saw him on 
the pat they were unhappy, and went to him, say- 
ing, “O father, what troubles you? Why is your counte- 
nance sad?" He replied, “My beloved daughters, I have 
been all this time seeking for something against this priest, 
and I find nothing; therefore I am unhappy.” They re- 
plied, “ Dear futher, do not give yourself any more trouble 
on that account; we will contrive something to bring him 
into our father’s power;” to which he replied, “ My daugh- 
ters, there is no one who can bring him into my power, he 
is immovable in his virtue.” They said, “Our father, we 
will even now entrap him in the net of passion; therefo 

dear father, be not anxious.” Thus saying, they pancoached 
the Boodh, and said, “Our lord, we desire to remain at your 
feet, and become your servants.” The Boodh gave not the 
least heed to what they said, nor even opened his eyes to look 
at them. His mind was swallowed up in thinking of the 
place where there is no passion, thatis, annihilation. They 
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then considered cerry nae ies of Men were varios => 
women; s0mée prelerred them yo VITEINS; some, OF MIO 
dle age; some, past the middle seer aia they thought, “It 
will be well for us to assume these different ages.” They then 
changed their appearance before him, saying, “We desire 
to remain at your feet, and be your servants.” But he paid 
no attention, and considered annihilation. (Some books say 
that the Boodh cursed them, saying, “Let their teeth be- 
come broken, their hair white, and let them become old ;” 
but it is not suitable to believe this, and why? because the 
Boodh never said so.) Wishing to ask why they thus ap- 
peared before him, os if he were not free viet Rene he 
said, “Daughters of Mah-Ned, as to the most excellent Boodh, 
who has overcome the — which it is suitable he 
should overcome, no one has the power to bring him again 
under their influence; more than this, the Boodh who is 
possessed of wisdom without end, and is free from the causes 
ok rae nt Ng what means do you suppose you can over- 
come him ; Vou cannot overcome.” When he had thus 
spoken, the Sex a of MoA-Nat said, “Our father was 
right; he is worthy of the homage of Nats and men; he is 
very excellent, capable of instructing in all that it is sutta- 
ble for men to know." ‘Then they returned to their father. 
At that time, a Brahman of obscure birth, who indulged 
in excessive anger, came to the Boodh, and entered into con- 
versation. After hearin y many things worthy to be remem- 
bered his life long, he addressed the Boodh thus: “O Boodh, 
how long must a priest practise duties, in order to become a 
Brahman, and what are the laws suitable for one to know?” 
As the Boodh understood the laws of the Brahmans, he 
answered as follows: “A priest who does nothing bad out 
wardly, one who does not get angry, one who is free from 
passion, one who keeps all the rounds of duty, one who 1s 
verfect in the five great virtues, will arrive at annihilation. 
one who practises these things only in the sight of men, 

and not in trath, will not attain annihilation.” 
When the Boodh had spent the seven days under this 
tree, he eee and went to t eter Pe acon sponcwiere 
yan, to a Ay-ee tree, near the la Ong-za-len-da, where he 
spent the next seven days. During these seven days, there 
was a most violent rain. ‘The rain and cold wind were very 
oppressive. Therefore, the Naga king of the lake came from 
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and having wound himself i fol 
ie Be opens out his exceeding gly great cheeks over 
prevented = penis the rain, the heat, in- 
5, na, and toads, etc., from 
ay Naga ig bad oes enough to have 
: ‘for the yet, that he ens 

Ghani tie sions merit ‘used his own: person, ‘Th 
of this circle made by the Naga, was like the Rebiovecs 
building. The centre was like a throne. The siles were as 
ee pe When the Booc | 
t the seven ee and the Naga saw that the clouds were 



















lear, he unfolded If, and a: ees the ap 
@ young man, bowed, and worshipped t . 


anc dh, 
the latter perceived this, he said as follows: “Those who 
are complete in the laws of annihilation, who are perfect in 
the four laws of righteousness, who un decatieod al Je law, are 
happy. Those who have no anger towards any of the hu- 
man race, those who are free from oppression, those who 
are free from the influence of the five senses, who haye 
overcome ride, are happy.” 
seven days were passed, he arose and went to 
the South, and sat down under a Len-lun tree, and enjoyed 
sea days steve I rospect of annihilation. At the end of these 
wn, he had a desire to eat: which, when 
he king of of ee he presented him with a 
She-sha fruit, and the Bc ate it. The kin then gave. 
him water to wash his hands and face, and the took 
the water and washed. 
Two brothers, merchants, by the name of Th-poke-tha and 
Pauleka, who were travelling from the distant village of 
oe cad alon, to the place where Gaudama was. At 


| Nat of these merchants prevented the 
di apy pa their md 


carts from moving. When they perceived 

oft were troubled, aud & “What can nh the cause 

and made offerings e Nat who watched over 

road. Their guardian Nat then assumed a visible form, 

ke before them, and said, “Friends, the most excellent 

= ciaboil sing pe wea foot of a Len-lun tree. From 
his knowledge of the four great laws, he has ascended until 

he is now Boodh. Do you go and prepare several kinds of 

bread with honey, and present them to him: it will 1 

ee ee oe SO TONEY days and nights to come. 


The merchants, haying prepared their bread, etc., went into 
the presence of Gaudama, and having made obeisance, re- 
mained in suitable ane ba “© most glorious Boodh, 
we desire you would accept our offering of bread and honey. 
If you condescend thus to accept it, it will be much to our 
advantage in time to come.” At that time, the rice-pot, 
which was given by (a-te-ya-ya, had been lost some time, 
Thet-za-ta made the offering of milk; he had no 
the offermg. Gaudama thought 
have former hs received their 
d how Ido?” While he was thus consid- 
its came from the four quarters of the earth, 


‘Please to accept these pots to recelye your rice and honey 
in.” He received them, not because Spgronty needed them, 
but merely to show that he approved of the good intentions 
of the givers. Havifig taken {a he said, “ Let these pots 
become one;" and having placed them one upon the other, 
he pressed them together, and they became one, with four 
ims around the top. Though he thus reduced the pots to 
one, the merit of the Nats was none the leas, He then re- 
ceived the bread and honey in this new pot, and ate it, When 
he had done eating, the two brothers addressed him thus: 
“0 exacllent Boosh, from this day forward, we appre 
‘ou. as our place of refuge; consider us as your followers.” 
These two merchants were the first disciples he had in all the 
world, As they were about to depart, they said, ‘O Boodh, 
when we are separated from you, what. shall we venerate as 
an object of worship?” He then stroked his head, and some 
of the hairs adhered to his fingers, which he. gave to the 
merchants, saying, “Take these hairs with you.” When 
e brothers received the hairs, they were very joyful, and 
weaning him proceeded on their journey.* 
















Ga then removed from the foot of the tree, to a 
place called A-sa-pa-la, where he considered, “This law which 






. know and understand, is very high and very deep, and 
Varner be understood; very expellent very suitable, 
and none but the wise can understand it, Now, of a truth, 
all creatures enjoy themselves only in the gratification of 
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saw -la-ya in one 
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their senses. And this gratification is the cause of change 





or transmigration. This law of change is very dificult of 
ehension. ‘That, and that alone, which ends all chang 





is annihilation. Now this law of annihilation is exceedingly 
hard-to be understood. If I should preach this law to oth- 
ere, they will not be able to understand it. This being so, 
if T preach it, I shall only get weariness and fatigue to my- 
self ior my labor.” Thus considering, he was disinclined to 
reach to others. When the Brahman king Tha-hau-pa-dee 
Sse the mind of Gaudama, he thought, “O all mankind, 
you are lost! He who is worthy to receive offerings of al 
creatures, and who of his own wisdom knows all law, is dis- 
inclined to preach.” He then left the Brahman country, 
and appeared before the most excellent Boodh: and having 


his clothes, and his Brahmanic string, he kneeled on 
his right knee to the earth, with his hands together before his 
forehead, and addressed the Boodh thus: “O most excellent 
Boodh, thou who art 7 ;im the six glories, preach the 
law of annihilation. T aware Heine who have very little 
of the filth of passion, who, if they do not hear the law, will 
be reat losers. There are those who will easily understand 
the law. In the country of Ma-ga-da-reet, are many who are 
under the influence of their passions, believing a false doc- 
trine, one not worthy to be believed; open to sheen the door 
of annihilation.” Thus he besought the Boodh. ‘This Brah- 
man king was @ priest in the days of the Boodh Kat-tha-ba, 
and had now been a Brahman the age of a world. When 
Ganudama had considered the ss bate he felt some compas- 
sion for creatures; and when he had looked over.the world 
with the eyes of a Boodh, he saw some who had much 
worldly passion, and others who had but little. He then 
Pirtntieed die Brahmin king that he would preach, When 
the king had thus gained consent, he parast 5 three times to 
the right around the Boodh, and returned to the Brahman 
country. Gaudama then considered to whom he should first 
preach, and who would be quick to understand, He thought, 
The sage A-la-ya, of the race Ka-la-ma, has very keen per- 
ception; and his passions are nearly subdu A wil there- 
fore first preach to A-la-ya; he will understand the law.” At 
that time, an invisible Nat said to Gandama, “4-la-ya has 
been dead seven a bok When Gaudama considered, he 
the Brahman countries, and thought, 
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Oh! the logs of A-la-ya is very great; if he could have heard 
my law, he would ‘ind fait ath. raed toe it.” He then 

, “To whom shall I preach?” and thought, “ 

» son of king Yama, hag quick persion; 

i as aS ae es hE reach.” vat then 
bls eae “O Boodh, the sage U-da-ka died the night be- 
fore lust, at midmght.” Gaudama then perceived him in one 
of the Nat countries, and thought, “If U-da-ta could have 
heard my law, he would have understood it; his loss is very 
great,” He again considered to whom he should preach, 
and thought, “The favors of the Pren-za-wey-gee priests have 
been man r to me ; I will preach to them first. Where are 
Shey: now ee a view, he discovered they were in the 


jungle 
wiWhen he bal ¢ he pel oeye ed himself as long as he wished in 
A-za-pa-la, he went Nisan the country of Ma-ra-na-thee. 









if 








On way, vetween the Boodh-Banyan and (a-ya-thee, 
. the false riest U-paska saw him, Ga-ya-thee is nine miles 
from the Boodh-Banyan, and Ma-ra-na-thee is two hundred 


and twenty-six coiled: All the former Boodhs who have 
1¢ to Aa-ga-da-woon, did not travel the road, but soared 
igh the air; but our Boodh, oe eae 
went on. foot. This U-pa-ka 
When | . coy so cg wat ot a 
e said, you have 
sdinixable capend of yourself; ae acs: is very 
pure and shining; under whom did you become priest, who 
mg he teacher, and Wish les you a approve ?” 
en he us inquired, RASA SUR “ U-pa-ka, 
T am above all law, T understand all law, I am not under 
the influence of any passion, I have no teacher. Among 
Nats and men, there is no one like me; and because I have 
overcome all the vile laws of demerit, my name is Ze-na 
eee: Iam going to preach the Da-ma-sek-ya law, in 
of Ba-ra-na-thee,” When he had thus saplied, 
asap said, “You must be the lord Gaudama;” he then 
' shook his head, turned from the road, and went off to the 
village of Wen-ga-ha, and Gaudama went on his way to [a- 
coming’ sh The five priests [who had left him, saw him 
coming he isanon and ey said among ves, 


*he } is coming; he is practising the priest 
cain Cece tetas aercakcek of erode He has 












left the practice of austerities, and now travels that he 
more of the yellow cloth, It is not suitable that we 
ould make our obeisance to him, take his rice-pot, or arise 
pi pacifier at his approach; if he desires, he will sit 
Thus oT among themselves, But when 
Gasiiene drew neat to them, they were unable to fulfill 
their designs, but all arose to meet him; and one took his 
nice-pot, another, his clothes, one br 
to wash his feet, another, a nerd to scrape hi 
When the excellent Boodh had seated himself he weehod 
his feet, and the priests called him by name, the most a 
lent Boodh. When he heard them, he said, sarcastically, 
*Do not call me Boodh; me who know all law, by my — 
wisdom, and have come ‘Tike all the Boodhs from Wi 
down to the present time, do not call me Dood. ‘Now 
it listen; I have received the law of annihilation ; 1 
will instruct you.” He then proceeded, “Whoever | 
tises according to my instructions, will, ‘before long, leave 
the society of men, and become a priest ; for the end of the 
attainment of unrivalled law, is annihilation. Now, by your 
wisdom, aig this aces you. Whereas you said formerly, 
‘As to yo ou are practising rigid austerities, 
and enki mone a handful of thse: you will never obtain 
infinite wiedom, or exceed other good persons; you g about 
only to ad to" to your clothes, you have apostati when 
can you obtain infinite wisdom?’ now, priests, I dia not 
then practise for the sake of adding to my clothes, neither 
rok ae tized; but T have come like all the other Boodhs 
a-the until now. I understand, of my own wis- 
ae ta Aw of righteousness, Priests, hsten, I will nreach 
the law.” When he had thus spoken, the priests addresse 
ne as before, calling him the excellent Boodh. Wlien be 
retell Sas to them three times not to call him thus, he 


| ‘Priests, formerly, while J was tising austeriti 
Bao co myself Boodh ?” (andahay'sags 


“Nay. Be bh Bi well, ri ko I can convince you that I am 
now Bood. y then listened to his words, and in con- 
Bequence afterwards attained the highest state of Arceyas,* 
cater eaccarealey one named Adon Novrdanyn attained the iret 
State of an Arecya. He then received them as his priests, 
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When they had thus heard the law, the Nat who watches 
over the country of Ba-ra-na-thee, and Afa-qa-da-woon jun- 
gle, cried with a loud voice, “The law which has now been 
preached, is such as no priest, Pong-na, 7’he-yya, or Brah- 
man can teach.” When he had thus cried again and again, 
it was heard in the first Nat country, and the people in that 
country caught the words, and repeating them, were heard 
in the next Nat country, and so on, until the cry reached the 
Brahman countries; and the whole ten thousand systems 
‘trembled. The Boodh then uttered to himself these words: 
“O priests, Koon-da-nya has received it.” In consequence 
attained the law which is suitable to be believed, and having 
all doubts removed as to his being the real Boodh, and con- 
idering it would be unsuitable to believe in any other, they 
said, “O-Boodh, we wish to become your disciples ;" and he 
eee “ Priests, come, the law worthy of being preached. 
whi eee re now keep and obey.” Thus, on the 
full moon of July, all the Nats and Brahmans who heard 
his preaching, to the number of one hundred and eighty 
amillions, received the law of deliverance. On the first day 
after the full moon, the priest Wee-pa entered the first state 
of an Areeyo. On the second day, frist Bard-de-ya. On 
the third day, Mahe-nan, On the fourth, A-tha. On the 
fifth, the Boodh called them all together, and preached the 
law of mutability ; at the conclusion of this ap i 
all attained the highest state of an Areeya. Thus they al 
became his priests. During this five days’ preaching, the 
rice that three received was eaten by six. At this time, 
there were only six Mahandas, including Gaudama, in al 
the world. > 
In the ny of Ba-ra-na-thee, there was then a rich 
man’s son, named Ya-tha, who was very amiable, He had 
a Pyat-thad* for each of the seasons, in which he enjoyed 
himself, Without any men about him, he enjoyed himself 
surrounded by female smgers and dancers, and spent his 
time in pleasure. While he was living in this manner, 
he fell asleep early ae aici a pare _ el 
asleep. Lights were kept burning during the mght. He 


















© Bea note on page 19. 
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arm, ances Nama peecram and others scattered about in un- 


) flected, “Tt is suitable to mortify all the 
passion oy " whereupon he put on his gilt sandals, 
and went rH the door of his apartment, and the Nats, that 
no one should prevent him, o the door, and he went 
Orig anoume, & She to of t e town, where pels ae 
the gat | he went.on to male the Bool 
Very early th eee ee of ae night, 
esa Sani alriec ios iat might the Booth ba 
monastery. When he saw Ya-tha coming at a distance he 
lescended, and remained in a place suitable for the Boodh. 
When Ya-tha pagan the ilaae, he uttered these words 











to himself; “T ions must be subdued.” The Boodh 
said to him, “O Ya-th Pieie ss tele olapsibilation. ike 
not suitable to reject it, or dislike it; O Ya-tha, come listen, 
lee instruct you.” When Ya-the ‘heard this, he took off 


his sandals, was very joyful, and having shekoed* in a very 
‘manner, remained listening. The Boodh then 
pen him the advantages of giving freely, of keeping 
the ts, of leaving the. society of men and becoming a 
priest; and Ya-tha, when he heard this, had a very pure mind, 
and was delighted with what he heard. When the Boodh 
saw that he was pleased, he continued preaching other laws. 
When he had done preaching, to use a comparison, ze 
was like a white paso, hp dyed with red and yellow. He 
was as free from the dust of the passions as a pure white 
; and as that easily receives coloring, so he received the 
W, ‘aud arrived at the first state of an Areeya. While he 
was thus pa the law, his mother went to his I 
thad, and not finding him, went to his father, and: Ly 
lord, our son is gone; where is he?” ‘The father imme- 
diately sent messengers to the four points of the ep es 
and went himself to Ma-ga-da-woon grove, in search of his 
son. On the way, discovering the tracks of his gilt san- 
dals, the father slowed them; and when Gaudama saw 
him coming at a distance, he thought it would be well for 
him to prevent the father from seeing his son, who was near 
yey and he didso. The father approached Gaudama, 
| nS en have you seen "Ya-tha a-tha?” Gaudama 
replied, wn, my fnend; you shall see your son in 








* See note on page 13. 
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this place.” The father, hearing this, was full of joy, and 
having made obeisance, sat down. Gandama then went 
on preaching to him; and in the end he arrived at the 
first state of an Areeya, and receiving it with all his heart, 
eaid, “O Boodh, this is indeed very good; to use a com- 
Sane hs earner, discovery of lost ods, or a traveller's 
ding his lost way, or a blind person's “pete sight. I 
adhere to you, as my object of worshi he weed 
From this lay fi as long as I live, | eaten 
sidered as your distiple.” This rich ie wks hie tayenac 
who became his disciple. While Gaudama was hin; 
to him, he considered what he saw and heard, said ths ind 
was free from change, and he became fixed in the way 
a At this tim eae tine 2 Wieotor io tie Siow ses 
cloth, and Gaudama thought thus: oever in the 
of hearing the law, according to what he sees and consi 
believes, it is unsuitable for such an one to fall a 
return to the pleasures of the world; caw Foshan wenrd 
and believed, S obtained the niin of a Rahanda, it will 
be unsuitable for him to return to the pleasures of sense; 
therefore, now is the time for me to permit his father to see 
him ;” and he did so, When the father saw his son near 
him, he said, “My beloved son, prs dive mother’s distress and 
nin Ac tie return, and give life to your mother.” 
arte difclaateca torus what to do. Ganu- 
dama then said to the futher, “What do youthink? As 
SS lee cr cohen so Ya-tha has seen the height of 





e law of aera tly seeks Paar ep ae 
heard, he has and is free from misehiconie pleasures, 
anit has escape hee e law of - now, would it be 


sroper for Ya-tia to return and min ¢ with the world as 
i afore?" The father replied, “My ri, it would be by 
no means suitable ; whatever , Avaiiine he has gained, let 
him keep pve whatever favor he has attained the mind 
of an Areeya, et him enjoy it, and hold it fast. O Boodh, 
this day, in order that I may obtain merit, come and receive 
my rice, with my son following you <i ees and Gan- 
dama assented by remaining silent. en the rich man 
knew that Gaudama had accepted the invitation, he arose, 
turnin oie eaesinte the dg tne went 
departure, a-tha said, * paces 

I clout 40 Besckne a ica in your “phone te 
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iest. Now there were seven priests in all the 
arly in the aaero8 Gaudama arose, and putting 
on his priestly garments, took his rice-pot, and with Yu-tha 
as an attendant priest, went to the house of the nch man, 
and seated himself in a place provided, When he had thus 
sat down, the mother of Ya-tha, and his wife, came and she- 
koed very respectfully to Gandams. He then preached the 
law to them, and they arrived near to the state of freedom 
from transmigration. ‘Thus the law suitable to be received, 
was believed by these lay sisters, and they said, “We trust 
in you as our object of worship, and we also worship the 
law and the priests. From this day forward, consider us as 
followers of the three objects of worship.” These two wo- 
men were the first female disciples he had im all the world, 
At this time, Ya-tha’s father, mother, and wife fed Gaudama 
and himself with food prepared by their own hands; and 
after they had done eating, Gaudama again preached the 
law to sree and then returned to his place. Four young 
rich men, who had been the eeanernes of Ya-tha, hearing 
that he had shaved his head, and put on the yellow cloth, 
thought thus, “If Yo-tha has left the society of men and 
become a priest, then the law of the priests can not be bad, 
and the state of a pa can not be mean.” Then they went 
to see him; and when they arrived, they shekoed to him; 
hereupon he took them into the presence of Gaudama; to 

















whom | -shekoed, they sat down reverently. Ya-tha 
then addr Ganudama, “These four persons, when I was 


in the world, were my dear friends, whom I much loved; wall 

yu please to instruct them?” Gaudama then preached the 
wat: iving, keeping the precepts, ete.; and when they 
sached the law of righteousness; at the end of which, 
hey attained the first state of an Areeya.. These four then 
said, “O Boodh, we desire to become priests in your pres- 
ence.” He then admitted them. Now there were eleven 
Ralandas in the mes sity 

Ina village not far distant, there were persons of the 
same tank as Ya-tha, with whom he was acquainted, who 
heard that he had left society and become a priest; and they 
thought, “If Ya-tha has left the socicty of men and become 
a priest, then neither the law of the priests, nor the state of 
a priest, can be mean;” and they came to see Ya-tha, who 
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took them to Gaudama, and said, ‘When I was in the so- 
ciety of men, these were my acquaintances; now will you 
please to instruct them.” Gaudama then preached to them 
as he had done to others, and at the conclusion they arrived 
at the same state; and, before they removed from their 
piace they desired to become his priests, and he received 
them. Now there were pee Gia ‘ohandas, 

_Gaudama then called all his priests together, and said, 
“ My beloved sons, whatever net of worldly gratification 
there is into which other men and iests may have fallen, I 
have escaped, and you have escaped: now, m penne es, 
in order to increase the happiness of multitudes of men, an 
also of Nats, go about aud preach, and let no two go the 
same road. In your teaching, preach the whole law, and 

t your conduct be pure. There are those who are under 
the influence of passion, and that because vai have not 
heard the law. [also will go to the village of «nee-tha-na, 
which is near the grove of Uru-wa-la.” | 

At that time, the exceeding vile Mah-Nat said, “O priests, 
whoever, Nats or men, are entangled in the worldly net of 
ense, it is evieaels they should ae so. I at pe libe- 
rate them from my kingdom.” Gaudama replied, “O you 
vile Mah-Nat/ haves Nats or men, are pi led in the 
nets of worldly sense, I free them;. you, Mah-Nat, are con- 

uéred.” Mah-Nat replied, “You priest, though you ma 
ily in the clouds, you are not cape my nets I will stil 





trouble you. You are not yet escaped from my kingdom. 
Gaudama replied, “Mah-Na, the pleasures of seeing, hear- 
ing, smelling, tasting, and feeling, these which are p leasing 
to men, I have risen above: you are conquered.” “At that 
time, Mah-Nat, who is viler than the vilest, thought, “Ah! 
the excellent Boodh knows me;” and in the bitterness of 
his mind he even in that place disappeared. 

4‘s the priests went about in the various villages, whom- 
sever they found, who wished to become a priest, they 
brought to Gaudama; and as he saw that in this way his 
priests would become fatigued, as well as those who came 

om a distance for the sake of becoming priests, he had this 

thought, “Tt will be well for me to gi my priests power to 

receive into the priesthood, in the villages where they travel, 

those who desire it.” After this, in the cool of the evening, 

he arose from his resting-place, and having called his priests 
T 








together, addressed them thus: “ My beloved priests, while 
Rekogk dooait enya t: ‘My priests, me hey ene 
village i find those who desire the priest- 
bod pring ‘them to me; but in this way my priests will 
ne fat and those who desire the priesthood will 
disheartened; it will be well for me to empower my 
ath ‘to receive into the priesthood.” Then he said to 
m, “'The rules for admitting priests are the follow! 
‘Out of the hair and beard. 2. Put on the yellow alee 
ermode. 3. Let nae ooh es ay oo —_ 
a squatting sat with their hands ¢ ore their 
peeks and My belo ‘T worship the Boodh, the law, and 
the | ved Rahandas, I thus give you permis- 
sion rae tests 
At the end Tif Lent, Gaudama called his priests, and sai 
bya dear Rahandas, y treasuring in my mind wisdom, and 
ris T have attained the unrivalled state of Ar-a-hat- 
wnt Thi state I keep in view, or constantly before me. 
y dear attain that which I have attained, and mses 
ional re you.” ‘Then vile Mah-Nat appeared, and 
seed Gaudama as he had done before, and receiving 
the same answer, again disappeared. Gaudama then went 
to Uru-wa-la grove. On his way, he turned from the 
road into the jungle, and sat down at. the foot of a tree. 
While he remained there, thi Bey Jeune De princes,.with their 
sesses, except one, (and he pki t a harlot,) had 
been enjoying themselves in the prove; an Mrs they slept 
at night, the harlot stole their ornaments and treasure, and 
fled with them. While they were in search of her, they dis- 
covered Gaudama sitting under the tree. They approachec 
and inquired, “My lord, have seen a woman pass this — 
way?" He ‘sid to then, “Why are you in search of a 
woman ?” They replied, * “We are thirty persons, who with 
our wives came hither to Hoy ourselves; but one of our 
number ey ht a harlot; while we ‘slept, she stole our 
‘treasure - therefore we are going through the woods 
; im search of her? He then said, “Princes, is ‘it best to 
" c that woman, or to seck yourselves?” They wee 





























“+ There are ight ones of ests. Tit would seem that Goudama first 
~ gave sai to thi outa Orde, ead afverwrards to | the higher. 
t' S cuddats 6f cad who had attained the finkth stale of an Anesya. 
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“Of course, lord, it is best to seek ourselves.” He then 
said, “If so, wait a little, and I will preach to you the law.” 
They replied, “Very well, lord, we will wait.” _ And then 
he preached the law; at the end of which, some attained 
the first, some the second, and some the third, state of an 
Areeya, In a former state, these persons were drunkards; but 
having heard the Boodh preach in that state, they reformed, 
and kept the five commands.* After Gaudama had done 
preaching to them, he proceeded to Uru-wa-la grove, There 
were then in em et three hermits, brothers, named Uru- 
wa-la Kat-tha-ba, Na-da-ka Kat-tha-ba, and Ga-ya Kat-tha-ba, 
The first had five hundred disciples, the second had three 
hundred, and the other, two hundred. Gaudama went to 
the monastery of the first, and said, “At-tha-la, if you have 
no objections, I should like to remain in your cook-house 
fora night." Kat-tha-be replied, “I have no objections; but 
the Naga who watches my cook-house, is of great power, 
and his poison is quick and dreadful; he will probably 
trouble you; you must take care of yourself.” Gaudama 
replied, “He will not disturb me; I only ask your permis- 
sion." Aat-tha-ba said, “ Very well, enjoy yourself as well 
as you can.” Gaudama then entered the cook-house, and 
having prepared a place with grass for sitting, sat down ina 
ling’ scoed posture, and began counting his beads. When 





Naga perceived him, his anger rose, and he sent forth 
a great smoke; whereupon Gaudama thought, “It will be 
well for me to make this Naga feel my power, without 
* ag Ca any injury.” He then caused a smoke in return. 
The Naga not liking the same that he gave, then sent forth 
flame. Then Gaudama sent forth flame. The appearance 
of the cook-house was as if all in a blaze. The hermits 
then came around the cook-house, and said, “The appear- 
ance of this ope priest is very beautiful; it is a pity he 
should bear the abuse of this Naga.” Thus Gradena spas 
the night. In the morning, he caught the Naga without 
hurting bim, and put him in his rice-pot; and carrying him 
to Aat-tha-be, ter “This is no other than your Naga; I 
have overcome his power.” When Kat-tha-ba saw this, he 








* The five duties, or commands, are: 1. Take no life. 2 Take not an- 


5, Refrain from every evil deed, 
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Naga, Samet in = pies power, a hie 1c lost: it, and yet 
this priest ia not my equal.” However, he was pleased 
Faniama, anil said to him, “Do you stop with us; I vill 
feed you.’ ou.” This overcoming the was the first displa 
of divine power exercised by the Gaudama sorabvon J 
up his abode not ver sant from Aaa’ mona 
roe mine te amen ad stra 













ready; come, Last tne, ast the midnight-wateh, the 
grove was li our great fires; what was the 
reason of it?’ Gaudama | replied, “Tt was only four Nats 
who came to me, to Retin“ to the law.” Then Xat-thata 
oreat 


“This priest possesses g if the Nats 
come to hear him; but he is nota A 





i ae aia After 
Sr esto Oe pace ot Neste 
t The-gya came, and put Ww 
Peronicnetucs ores glory. In the ma , Kat-tha-ba 
came 20 call him to eat, and said, “Who came ha 
uce such an extraordinary light?” Gaudama 
Tt wae no other than the I'he king, wishin nan 
law, who came to me.” Aat-tha-ba then thought as before 
After this, one of the great Brahmans came own, and his 
bt phen in Mincutaaone 
ste gat fray br hart At th there was 






= rit | 
inthe Gau might make some display of 
pig Dee a eeey 
. therefore he would not invite him. Gaudama, know- 

‘ing the mind of his host, went to the Northern island, where 
The day after, Xat-tha-ba came as usual to ask him to eat, 
air cig “Why were you not here yesterday? we 
wonder vo 9? Nesta ae som and my Es pu by a portion of 
Gaudama then -ba, did you 

not bays this ought ety Dangling beeen 


fle 
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feast, — as people of En-ga and AMa-ga-da will bring me 
many presents and ore Se priest should make 
any display y of his power, the people will give their offer- 
meets him, and not to me; therefore the offerings to him 
oi Sty to me few ; it will not be well for him to come 
Now, Kat-tha-b, knowing your mind, I went 

to the ee Soviet: and received m igh Fig and then spent 
the day at Ana-wa-dat lake.” Xat-tha-la then thought, “ Te 
must be wise, to cages Oe foo ta 
rolickirt Gaudam fer eatin, wee marti hese 








tee Tha gos Ning, Keine ts eotcheone drip 
ra a Berk ea ere oe 
What 5 rob it upon e Thegya kin 
placed near him a large flat stone, and sai, “O Boodh, — 
rour cloth upon this stone.” He then desired a 
it for drying; and when the Nat who wate tiie 
tress: knew his wishes, he bent down the limb of a Yay-ka-dat 
ee oot ang your cloth upon this limb.” 
He then thought that he wo spread it out, t, when the The. 
gye placed another flat stone, and said, “O Boodh, spre 
your cloth upon this stone.” The next morning, when Kat- 
tha-be invited him as usual to eat, he said, “Great Rahanda, 
ritysd Cremer ond Newnan ape neither was there 
this great stone, but now they are here; who dug this tank? 
and who placed this stone? Formerly, this Yay-ka-dat 
limb was Gor tenvdowis as it is now, Ww at is the cause of 
this?" Gandama replied, “ Kat-tha-ba, | had a carty cloth 
sete el The-sya, knowing m 
wishes, dug the tank placed the stone, and | 0 
~jeate hwea hae eloth in this tank, and ‘rub sera thts 
When I was thinking where I should hang 
loth, aoa: the Nat of the trees bent down the napiy Peeters and "said, 
ue , hang your cloth on ete RE Gres gr” ‘eigen 
wh wished to esl out, heoya said, * 
Boodh, epresd ‘our cloth on this stone.” When Kat-tha-a 
—— | othe “Well, well, this Rahanda rust be 
though he great, eis not 0, grest as I am.” "The 
see win Rid usual, and Gaudama 
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aap “Do you go, and will come.” When Kat-tha-be 
bea he went to the North end of the island, and hav- 
ucked a fruit from the Sia-tuw-tha-bya tree, he returned, 
extagen his seat in the refectory, before Tati tha-ba arrived. 
When he came and saw Gaudama already there, he said, 
“fohanda, by whatroad did you come? I came first, and you 
were to alban 8 -ieaptirl it that you arrived first ?” 
Gandama replied, “ Aat-tha ou left, I went and 
plucked this fruit, and came and arte tes you. This fruit 
is full of fragrance and beauty, and is delistors to the taste, 
cts have a desire forit, take it.” Kat-tha-ba said, “ Great 
Res , it would not be suitable for me to eat it) it is for the 
Ted, it Rahanda therefore | lease to eat it yourself.” When 
he had said he considered, “ His a Pag must be very 
great, to go to the end of the island, pluck this fruit, and 
return bef re I came; but soe oampedis apreat Rahenda like 
me.” The next morning pan he came to call Gaudama, 
aa usual, the latter said, * , Lwilleome.” He then 
Dias te Oth hnadvol, the-ielants ucked a Mango fruit, and 
arrived first at the refectory, as ‘before. For several morn- 
ings in succession, Gandama went and gathered fruit in this 
ee: Afterwards, he went to Ta-wa-detng-tha Nat coun- 
hae jor a lily, and was at the refectory betore his 
at-tha-ba then thought, “ This is wonderful; he hag 
roe to sco country, gathered this flower, and arrived be- 
reyeee however, he is not so great a Hahanda as I am.” 
another time, as Aat-tha-ba was splitting wood, he found 
a ne which he could not master, and he thought, “I will 
get the Makanda to do it by his power;" so he asked Gaudama 
it the wood. Gaudama then took the axe, and with one 
sisi five hundred sticks, Then Aat-tha-ba thought, 

This er is really wonderful, but he is not equal 40 
me," Kat- tha-ba wished to kindle his fire, he could 
not make it burn. Hethen thought, “I will ask the Rahanda 
to try." When he asked Gaudama, he immediately set the 
five hundred sticks ina blaze. Then there was too much 
fire, and as Kat-tha-ba could not Sin it out, he asked aid of 
Gaudama, who instantly quenched it; when Kat-tha-ba 
thought as before, “ Tho h he is great, I am B 
















the cold season, at night-fa these three Aat- tha-bas were rs 
the habit of bathing in the river Na-yin-za-ya. One even- 
ing, when they bad bathing, Gaudama made five hun- 
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id chafin eee a Bey warmed emer oF the 
: all ac owledged his t power, but the f 
Katthad still thought himself the eaten ter priest. Soon eiet 
this, as they were: at their monasteries, there suddenly came 
up a great rain; the ground was overflowed with water, ex- 
cept where Gaudama was, and there the ground was not 
wet. He drove back the water for some space, and as he 
poe on it, the dust arose. Uru-wa-la la Kat-tha-ba then 
aught, “Do not let the great priest be drowned,” called 
boat, and taking a great number of men with him, went 
Gaudama. e When he drew near, and saw him 
valicing to and with the dust driving before him, he 
called out, “Great Rahanda, is that you?” Gaudama repli 
“Tt is even I," and then ascended into the air, and descended 
into Kat-tha-ba’s boat; and still Kat-tha-ba tl ought of him- 
self as before. Gan then thought this: “This Aat 
eo sige nee a tekents and ee no ag be Bo 
thoug t, * great priest has power, ut he 
isnot equal to me,’ for a lon; time ; it will be well for me 
now to frighten him thoroug y,” and he said, “ Kat-tha-ba, 
you are not a Rahanda; you have not attained the state of 
an Areeya, neither do you: ort 
When he had said this, 
feet of Gaudama, and said, “Q Boodh, I desire to become 








a priest under you.” Gaudama replied, “You are the 
teacher of five hundred disciples first go ant d ask permission 
of them ; Bee a they will think of it it, and do as they de- 


sire.” When he had thus said, Nat-tha-ba went to his 
eG nastery, and said to his ‘disciples, T desire to become 
the disciple of the great priest, what do you psy a of qaon 
pote senliee “© teacher, we have been a lon 
you, very much love pias if we go and ‘ebay 
priest, we shall all ay hus saying, they or 
their mats, and all their Sok which belonged to them 
a3 and threw them into the river, They then went 
to Gaudama, and bo ‘at his fect, said, “O Boodh, we 
desire to become your disciples.” He gave them permis- 
sion. When Nata-ka Kat-tha-ba saw the utensils of his 
brother and: his followers floating on the water, he pe 
“T hope no evil has befallen my brother,” and 1 
some of his followers to see what it meant, a 
the: PT ital zt , to where his brother was, 











_— 


aii 7 
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ei My brother, in doi you do well?” 
roe, Splied, {do welt Wik e heard this, 
and his > threw re oe bs into the river, 
rating themselvea before Gaudama, said, uO 
ai ede to treo pinta i] ‘cage ce, » aoe 
he permission. a (abtha-be saw. t 
: Sar ee on the water, he thought, “T hope no evil has 
fallen my broth and immediately set out with hia two 
hundred followers, to see what was the matter. When he 
i me maiare of his elder brother, whether he was 
bing righ et ar “Ttis very well.” When he heard 
this, ig threw their things into the river, 
hn, han i themselves before Gaudama, made the re- 
quest to become his priests, and were admitted. Thus they 7 
became to the Boodh. When Gaudama will 
that the wood of Kat-tia-ba should not split, it did not; and 
when he willed that it should aN it parted into five hun- 
dred y Sid nok and when he willed that they should not burn, 


and when he willed that they should, 
when b willed the ¢ inadishe, they appear 


teen display of his wer, before these fest would Holies 
Wher Ge | faces he ef Dicdine core 
in the Uru-wa-la grove, left with his one thousand fol- 
ers, and went to the of Ga-ya-thee-tha, and there re- 
ined fora time. This being near the river Ga-ya, 
| ‘it was near a mountain with a la 





























saped like an elephant’s head, received the name of Ga- 

tha. ‘This rock was so large that the one thousand 
Priests could it up it, ne Steg xevosined at dun 
village, G 1 all his niests together, and address- 
ed them thus: “0 the three states of ¢ Re liks 
fl fire. it we | what lac Se a 


answer, th it 18 Vision, Whatever is visible, b urns, ‘And 
whatever is sory oe e Ni baterer we 





he es of Ts, of fan of nora 
barn gone of existence, of old age, of anxiety, a 
Whatever comes to a a tiroach the ears of 
ot se or mind, burns. Whatever we hear of pleasure. 
or of pain, is only miserable; and this misery burns. Weep- 
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ing, and sighing, and distress of mind, burns. All that 
comes by the sense of smelling, only tends to misery, and 
burns, “All that comes by the taste, pleasant, or disagreea- 
ble, only ends in pain, and that pain burns. Whatever 
comes by the sense of feeling or touch, burns. We are 
burned by pride; whatever we sg sympa whether pleasur- 
able or painful, in consequence of our pride, only ends in 
misery. priests, those who hear and understand the law 
ier I pres: and are ee with mien ghey hear 
and have attained the state of an yp Fish and are no more 
subject to transmigration. ‘They have no more need of the 
sixteen laws, for they are above them.” When he bad thus 
preached to this one thousand, they were freed from trans- 


eho 
Then the most excellent Boodh had enjoyed himself as 
long as he desired in @a-ya-thee-tha, he went with his one 
thousand priests to Ya-za-gro country, complying with a re- 
quest of its king Peing-ma-tha-yo, made before the Boodh be- 
r | When he arrived near the country, he halt- 


came . 

ed in a grove of palm | and took his seat under a tree cov- 

Soe ce wave, Th e king heard that aaoapry aed 
‘Thus the fame of Gau- 


ma had arrived at the popes ghee : 

dama was spread abroad, and the people said, “The priest 
Gandama understands all that is in this world, and inthe Nat 
ion pete hite shell, This Say bere ee ae 
goodness that, if we can get even a sight of him, it will be 
of some advantage to us.’ The king called together his 
officers and soldiers to the number of one hundred and 
twenty thousand men, and went forth to visit the priest. 
When he arrived before him, he shekoed, and remained in 
a suitable place, and his followers, with Pong-nas, Brah- 
mans, and rich men, remained before the priest In a prostrate, 
shekoing posture. Some of them, having conversed with 
ack tage and heard things worthy to be remembered as 
long as they lived, took suitable 5 hee Others sat with 
their hands to their foreheads. Others, in s manner sult- 








_2,To will, to feel » pleasure in doing any thing, or to ct from Pore 


ToL, WL 6 
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able to their rank, Some remained quite silent, At this 
time, the one hundred and twenty thousand men thus 
thought, “Does the great priest practise virtue in the pres- 
ence ¢ "wtva-la Kat-tha-la?. or does’ the latter practise 
under the great priest?” As Gaudama knew their thoughts, 
he addressed Aat-tha-ba thus: “ You who lived in Uru-wa-la, 
being a teacher of Zan-gees who had become lean by their 
austerities, what have you discovered that caused you to 
give up your accustomed sacrific Task you the reason 
of this.” Aat-tia-ba replied, “O Boodh, of great glory 
in countenance and in voice, I have practised in the way of 
taste, and women, and all the pleasures of sense, and found 
all to be like filth; therefore I have ceased to take delicht in 
making either little or great offerings, or sacrifices.” When 
he had thus replied, Gaudama again inquired, “If you have 
ceased to enjoy yourself’ in that which is beautiful, pleasant 
to the ears, or to the taste, and in the gratification of the 
senses, in what ak oh ae or Nats does your mind enjoy 
itself? Answer me this.” at-tha-ba replied, ‘O Boodh of 
great glory, whatever state is peaceful, and free from a body, 

: ener and from fear, and where one is freed from mat- 
ter, where birth, old age, or death, is not, and there is freedom 
from transmigration, this is the only desirable state. That 
state I see, and in that I enjoy myself; therefore I have no 
pleasure in great or small offerings." When he had thus 
answered, he arose, and having adjusted his outer cloth, ‘Ap- 
proached Gaudama, and prostrating himself at his feet, said 
thus: “O Boodh, the Most Excellent is teacher; as to me, I 
am adisciple.” This he repeated thrice, andthe one hundred - 
and twenty thousand knew that he was practising virtue in 





a 





aCrinces ? 


the presence of the great priest. Gaudama, knowing their 
thou then preached Bs them the standing Bags Sirhich 


te giving to the priests, becoming priests, and prac- 
ising the tivecommands, These are always preached. At 
that time, the hearts of the audience were melted, and they 
went forth after Gaudama in love; and then he preached 
the law worthy of bringing forth fruit. These laws are the 
four great laws. As he concluded preaching these laws, 
the people were like a pure white paso, which had been 
dipped in an excellent dye; the king and one hundred and 
ten thousand of his followers attained the first state of an 
Areeya, and the remaining ten thousand became laymen 
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who ep religion. When a great multitude of the 


ople of Ma-ga-da country, together with their king, had 
 itained Aras ba state, the king addressed Gaidane thus: 


“O formerly, when I was heir to the throne, I had 
five desires; these desires are now fulfilled. The first was, 
that I pce age the crown; the second, that the moat 
excellent Boodh might come to my country; the third, that 
I might have the privilege of worshipping him; the fourth, 
that I might hear iin preach the law; the fifth, that Il might 
understand the law when [ heard it preached. The law 
which the Boodh has preached, is very, very excellent. It 
is like stone at has been bottom upward, or like a 
lost man who has found theroad. J worship the Boodh, the 
law, and the priests; from this day forward, to the end 
of life, consider me as your disciple. To-morrow, together 
with your priesta, please to eat my Tice.” Gaudama con- 
sented, by remaining silent, When the king saw that he 
had consented, he arose, and turning to the right sround 
Gaudama, returned to his palace. When the night had 
passed, the king arose early in the morning, and caused all 
manner of poor eatables to be prepared, and then he sent 
to Gaudama, and said, “'The food is ready, please to come 
and eat.” ‘That morning, Gandama arose, dressed, took Ins 
os and with his one thousand priests entered the city. 
At the time he entered, the Thegya king, assuming the ap- 
pearance of a young man, walked at the head of the priests, 
singing, 
pi oS a nn 
mount Tene See si 
from, trinamigration, 

Thus thrice singing, he followed Gaudama. When the 
people saw him, they said, “This young man 1s ver} 1- 
some and of a lovely appearance; whose son can he be?” 
which ‘when the 7 heard, he answered, “O people, 
to the most excellent Bi who is full of wisdom, of an 
unwavering mind, who has overcome the passions, who 1s 
all gentleness, who is free from all worldly desires, who is 

thy to receive the homage of men and Nats, who 
preaches the most excellent law—to this excellent Boodh I 
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* am a servant.” When Gaudama arrived at the palace, he 
took his seat ina suitable place provided for him. The 
king waited upon Gaudama and his one thousand priests im 
son; and when they had finished eating, and Gaudama 

had put his rice-pot on one side, the king took his place 

in a shekoing rab before him. The king then thought 
in his mind, “ Where will it be suitable for the Boodh to re- 
main? A place not very far from the city, mor very near to 
it, where there is much going and coming, where those desir- 
ing to see him can easily find him, where there will not be 
too much noise in the day, and where it will not be too still at 
pas where there will. be freedom from the vapor and bustle 
of men going and coming, where those who desire solitude 
can have it—such a place will be suitable for Gaudama to 
reside in. My garden of Wa-la-woon is neither too far from 
the city nor too near, the road to it is good, and those who 
. Wish to see him can easily find him, it 1s neither too noisy in 
the day nor too still at night, itis free from the bustle of 
men, and a fit place for those who desire solitude. It will 
be well for me to make an offering of this garden to Gau- 
dama and his priests.” When he had thus thought, he 
took the golden pitcher, and said, “I give the Wa-la-woon 
garden to Gaudama and his priests,” and the offering was 
accepted. After Gaudama had preached the law, he left 
he palace. Soon after, he called his disciples, and said, 
My beloved priests, I give you permission to become the 
heads of other priests, and to receive offerings.” | 3 

_ In Yo-za-gro, there was a false priest named. Theing-aee, ~~ 

who had two hundred and fifty followers. Among them _ 

were Tha-re-poke-ta-ra and Mauk-a-lan, These two persons, — 

‘before they became his priests, had other names, and had 

each five hundred disciples, Having gone upon the moun- 






Sh. a . 











‘tain, to ‘have a view of the multitu who were around 
‘them, when they saw the crowd, they reflected, “ Before 
one hundred years pass away, all these people will have 
fallen into the jaws of death.” After their audience had 
retired, they conversed together, and, because they had ex- 





traordinary desires, they brought death before them, and 
conversed about it thus: “If there is a part that dies, there 
must be a part that does not die. Now, we will seek fora 
law that teaches about the part that does not die." They 
then called their attendants, and went and became priests 
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to Theing-zee. When a bere been two or three days with 
him, and did not find what they desired, they asked him, 
“Teacher, is there nothing more than this?. Is there no 
law which has substance?” and the teacher said, “ There is 
none.” These words they bad to hear. They then eh a 
“Tn what is taught here there ig no substance,” and they 
agreed to look farther; and the one who found it first was 
to make it known to the other. At this time, one of Gau- 
dama’s priests named A-tha-eee, having arisen in the morn- 
ing, and dressed himself, took his nice-pot and going with 
a very lovely appearance, observing all the rules required 
of priests, entered the city. At this ume, Tha-re-poke-ta-ra 
saw him going into the city, and he thought, “If there 1s 
any on in this world worthy to receive homage, and 
who has attained Ar-a-hal-ta-poh,* this must be one. I will 
follow him, and inquire who is his teacher, and what law 
he listens to. Tt will not be well for me to ask him now, as 
he is after his rice; | will keep my eye upon and follow 
him.” When A-tha-2ee had received his rice and come out 
of the city, heaepert and rested himself against the wall. 
Tha-re-pore-ta-ra approached the place where he was, 
and made obeisance. When A-tha-zee had eaten his rice 
and washed his hands, they entered into conversation, 
Having heard most suitable and joyful words from him, he 
said, “O priest, your gravity is extraordinary, and very 
admirable, and your x ces is very pure. priest, in 
_ whom do you trust? who is your teacher and what law do 
you follow?” A-tha-zee replied, “There is the excellent 
~ ‘Boodh, who is of the Sha-ya-wen race—this spent is my 
teacher, the law he preaches I follow.” He then inquired, — 
* And what is the doctrine of your teacher? and how does 
he preach?” A-tha-zee Ss; d “I am but a novice, and 
ean give you only a little, but, according to. y ability 
: n to you.” Tha-re-poke-ta-ra begged } im to. do sa. 
"Asthoreee then said, “The laws that teach what the body is 
composed of, and how to kee it under, he teaches.” Whe 
Tha-re-poke-ta-ra heard this, he became free from the dust 
of passion, and the filth of worldly desires, and received 
the wisdom of a 7’hau-la-pon even before the priest had 









done speaking; and he said, “ While I have been going 





about, seeking this law of annihilation, these priests have 
attained it; w nat I have, for innumerable ages, been seek- 
ing, they have attained.” When: he had sai this, he arose 
and went to Mfewk-a-lan, who, seeing him coming at a dis- 
tance, said, “Priest, your gravity is very admirable, your 
face is glorious like a ripe m-fruit, O priest, how is it? 
have you fonnd the law o anmihiltion? and he replied, 
“© priest, I have found it.” He then mquired, “How 
did - ou find it?” and was informed. When Maubocian 
LAAT this, he also became a T'hat-ta-pon. Mauk-a-lan then 
: “ Tha-re-poke-ta-ra, let us go to the Boodh, we will 
Se no. other teacher beside him.” J'Aa-re-poke-ta-ra re- 

-“'These two hundred and fifty disciples are looking 
up to us, and are here with T'heing-zee. Let us tell them of 











our y ead-eon what they will think of it; and as th 

say, us do.” Then they went to their disciples, and sai waid. 
prie: en the pets head this, they md, “We 

is the priests heard this, they said, “ 


trust in you; if Se eGo phar nies priests to the 
Boodh. tel gaere low iter ish shen went by ening 
cee, and said, '' We are go! he is to be our 
teacher,” spa he replied, « Pri * Pries such a step will not be 
at all suitable, he go; we three will be equal in teaching 
our disciples.” They then : asked n to leave, 
and he again to let them go; then they asked the 
third time, and were refused; then they called their two 
hundred and fifty disciplh and went'to Wa-la-woon monas- 
This Thetng-zee died even where he was, vomiting 
hot blood from his mouth. 
When Gaudama saw these two teachers and their follow- 
ers coming, he called all his priests together, and said, 
“ Beloved priests, these two friends who are coming, will be 
my most Secale and zealous disciples; they have wis- 
dom in unde: they have i in their minds 

| ation.” They then a 

aeied the Boodh, a Saving shekoed with their ef 
patel he addressed him thus: “O Boodh of great glory, 
we desire to ecom 










priests ce;” and he 
them ion, saying, “ Pelaias soc8 and practise 

virtues which will put anend to misery.” When he had ‘oe 
said, they became priests haying the appearance of those 
who i passed sixty Lenis, like old men in dignity; and 
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their two hundred and fifty followers also became priests. 
When they had beenpriests seven days, Mau-ka-lan fades 
a R ‘and in fifteen days, Tha-re-poke-ta-ra. After 
this, most of oid £608 of the first rank in the country, be- 
came priests mm noose Gaudama. Some, reviling, 
said, “This priest Gaudama is striving to destroy the race 
of men, by making all pri thus making widows, and 
thus preventing the birth of children. ‘He has just now 
made priests of the sages with their one thousand followers, 
: disciples of Theing-zee, and the most respect ble in the 
country." Thus’ they ridiculed and mocked, through the 
country. In their taunts, they used the simile, “The 
reat priest holds Ya-za-yro country, like a great cow-pen 
enclosed by five mountains. The disciples of Theing-zee 
have come, who next will come?” When the priests heard 
the reviling of the people, they told it to Gaudama, who said, 
“These words will not last long, In seven caret will 
all be quiet, and we shall hear no more of it. T iat 
the case any one reviling, reply as fol. 









lows: ‘Truly, of what it be to feel malice towards 
the great Ga making exertion to extend the 





: at Gaudama, who is m | 
law of righteousness?’” After this, when the people re- 
viled, oil scarily gob he had instructed them. When 
the people heard what the priests said, cei were convicted, 
and said, “This priest who is of the Sha-ga-wen race of 
kings, will not be likely to do any thing which is contrary 
to the law;” and so, in seven days, the reviling ceased. 
While Gaudama remiained in Wa-la-1200n monastery, his 
father, who had been listening to reports of his son, from 
the time of his going into the jungle, had heard- of his six 
years’ labor, that he had become Boodh, and was now in 
Wa-la-woon monastery. He called one of his noblemen, and 
said, “ My friend, take one thousand men,.go to the Hts 
of Ya-ca-gro, and tell my son that I have become old, an 
desire to see him before I die. It has been a great while 
since I saw him.” The nobleman ener. “OQ ieing Iwill 
0.” Having called his one thousan attendants, he went 
to Gaudama, whom he found sitting in the midst of his dis- 
ciples, preaching. The nobleman thought that he would 
ear he ner me ce made oe errand, and 
While he thus listened, disci his one thousand 
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obtained Ar-a-hat-ta-poh, and asked permission to become 
priests, Gaudama stretched out his hand towards them, and 
they all became priests having the Lipa of havin 

passed sixty Lents. From: this tir *, they forgot the sian 
on which they came, and did not tellGaudama, ‘The kin 
after waiting some time, and hearing nothing of them, call 
ed another nobleman and one thousand men, and sent them 
on the same errand, They, like the former one thousand, 
heard him preach, arrived at the same state, and forgot 
their erran d. The king then sent seven other nobleme 

one after the other, each with one thousand attendants, who 
all arrived at the same state, and forgot for what they were 


sent. P. 
As the king heard nothing from his son, and he did not 
come, he thought, “Even among all my subjects, there is 












not one who has any regard for me, and who will bring me 
news of my son; what shall Ido?” He then considered hj 


officers and noblemen, and thought of Aia-lu-de-ya, a noble: 
man who was born at the same moment that his son was, ‘He 
is able to accomplish whatever he undertakes, and, more 
than that, is acquainted with my son ; they were Paymaten:’ 
He then ealled him, and said, ' Having a great desire to see 
my son, I have sent nine thousand men, and nine noble. 
men, to bring me intelligence of him, and not one has re- 
turned, or given me any information, I cannot tell when [ 
may die, and am very desirous to see my son before I die; 
can you call my son, and show him to me?" Ka- da-4 
replied, “Though I should have to become a priest, I can 
doit." The king then said, “ Whether you become a priest 
or not, do show me my son,” Ka-lu-da-ya, bearing the 
King’s message, then went to Ya-za-gro country, and, as in 
former cases, Gaudama was in the midst of hi disciple: 

reaching. He remained outside, listening, and he “a; all 
fis: atten: nts became Hahandas, 

When Gandama first became Boodh, he spent his first 
Lent in Ma-ga-da-woon grove. After Lent was over, he went 





- to Urw-sva-la, where he remained three months, until the 


Kat-tha-bas and their followers became his disciples; and on 
the full moon of February, attended by his disciples, he came 
to Ya-ea-gro, and had now remained there two months, Thus 
five months had passed since he left Ba-ra-na-thee. When 
Ka-lu-da-ya arrived, the cold season was passed, and when he 


bo 


had been with Gandama seven or eight days, on the iii 
moon. of March, he addressed him thus: “The cold seaso 
assed, the warm.season has arrived. The peopl 
‘e taken their rice, and gone to their proper places. 
earth i is now covered with green grass. The forests are now 
in full bloom. The road is now good for travelling. .All the 
varieties of flowering trees are in blossom, and the fruit trees 
poe stoic with sankey The time for ee singing of birds 
and peacocksiscome. It is not very cold, neither is it ve 
warm. epee is in beautiful order for going forward.” 
pe hic y. be invited Gaudama to visit his race 
woot, sAtthat time, Gaudama said, 
td eens in hat means the speech of Aa-lu-da-ya?” 
ae replied, “O aodare your father, king Thoke-daw- 
has a desire to see you: Will youinm and 
preach ti law to rol Aas royal race?” When he thus 
Gaudama consented, and said, “I ogre let the 
pests ow wit an dletevery: thing be made ready." a-lu- 
then i ee the priests. Being attended by ten 
achigandl people from Aap-pe-la-woot, and ten thousand from 
Ya-ea-gro, he left for the residence of his father, seven hun- 
dred and twenty miles distant; and that they might. ues 
travel too fast, they went only twelve miles a day. 
lu-da-ya, as Gaudama set out on the journey, paki ia : 
the air, and came into the presence of the king. 
king saw him, he was very joyful, and caused vee ike 
seated in the most honorable place, and ordered his rice-pot 
to be filled with food from the royal table, He then informed 
sid, “Bit down and coh” to which Katuedacgevepli, 
Sai wo to Ww piadiaae: rep He 
will eat with sp eens The ey enpeeane where he was, 
and was told, “ Gaudama, attended by twenty thousand, will 
sooncome.” The king, when he heard this, was exceed- 
ingly overjoyed, and begged he would eat the rice, saying, 
this day, until my son arrives, do every day eat rice 
from the palace ;” and he consented todo so. Then the king 
ordering the rice-pot to be cleaned with perfumed water, — 
filled with the choicest food, desired Ayg-/u-da-ya to present . 
it to his son; who took the rice-pot, and, in the presence of 
all the peop le, ascended into the air, and bore it to Gaudama. 
In this manner he every day food from the palace to 
Gaudama. Thus, during ih whole journey, he eat rice from 
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palace, and the king heard of his progress. In conse- 
prot ger <r ictal fni words, the people were much in 
with Gaudama, even before they had seen him, On that 
account ji Gaudama made him a chief, or one of the first 
priests, and said, “ Ka-lu-da-yo, among the priests, has caused 
mayo good will to flow from the supporters of the priests: 
1eréfore let him be great.” The Se aban race then con- 
lted as to the best place for epee to stop in, ane ae 
ommended the Ne-yrau-da grove, as a fine ‘thor od 
falas However, they had all t ® groves cle 
roads adorned with flowers ; and the 
it is, witl flowers in — hands, went ae to meet = 
LTA em, the youn princes an princesses, an 
then the people, holding perfum and flowers in their 
poe went to the Ne-grau-da grove, where they found Gau- 
seated in the midst of his twenty thousand priests, 
ha-ga-wen princes, Na very proud, said, “This 
prince Thetk-dat is only our nephew, he is much younger 
than we are, he is only as our son, or grandson ;” and the 
told the young princes and princesses, “Go Seward 
sheko to Sin arairen ell abst rier planes the rear of you.” 
When oe saw that the old rinces were not going to 
sheko to him, he thought thus, «The arnt not going to sheko 
tome. I will even now make them s é then ascend- 
ed into the air, and showered down 9 b their heads a white 
kind of Mango, like dust in appearance; he also caused the 
: rance of fire and water mixed. When the king saw 
rote na ec yous his power, he eae 
Gandara, on w ou was born and presen to 
the sage, I saw the nde 7st eked; pr abek nial the 
, Seeing these wonders, I sheko to you; this is the third 
hen Sue sm ae king sheko, they could re- 
frain no Sica and they all shekoed to him. When Gauda- 
ma had caused them all to sheko, he descended, and took 























~ his seat. The royal race were then all assembled, and filled 


with joy. Gaudama then cansed the Pauk- kara-wut-tha rain, 
— iifellcupens: while sthetoer whom he desired to have 
I upon, W ors were untouched by the least 
drop. ben the ces saw this, they they said, “ ile ae is 
traordi as we never saw before.” Gaudama 
isis not the only time this rain has fallen 
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upon our race,” and he told of a time in See former state, when 
the same had happened. They all liste reepesttelly 
until he had ended, when they wg ae bied depart- 


ed, Among all the. princes adi feobbenses: not one thought 
to ask him to eat rice. On the next morning, the most 
excellent Gaudama and his priests took their rice-pots, aad 
went into the city to receive rice; when not a person 
them any, or even offered to take their rice-pots. 0 
dama stood upon the sill of the city-gate, and considered 
“ Did the former Boodhs receive rice in the country? or did 
they go directly to the palace? or did they go from house 
jouse to receive it?” While he thus considered, he 
onared that the former Boodhs had never been to the 
for their rice, and determined that he would do as they had 
done. He then, with his followers, went from house: to 
house, receiving rice. When it was known that prince 
Theik-dat was going through the city, receiving rice, the 
people, even to the third stories, opeued their windows to 
at him, and said, The een th 5 Farka ‘a and princess 
roleminsne, ts ir ociutie Sg tere the country in golden 
palankeens; is it suitab for him to go about with a cup in 
his hand, to: receive rice?” As they thus looked upon him 
from their windows, the glories issued from his body, 
ighte . om his head to the soles of his feet, 
the glories iasued, and the a ae extolled him in verse. It 
| Was soon seer ie Linkage Whee 












nemeke me? what t is there in from house to 
house for food? as fetes Tice enou, ra 
oy ou and these priests?” Gandama replied, “O 
my father, the receiving of rice in this manner is sion, 
in those of my race.” The king then said, “ You are 
of the great Tha-ma- da are younot? I never heard of 
one of that race goin from house to house to seek his food.” 
audama replied, ““' io Hog my father, is of this race, but 
Tam descended from the Boodhs, and it has ever been their 
onétout #0 #6 abonkihud recstta their rice.” So, standing in 
the middle of the street, he preached the law to him as fol- 
lows: “O king, my father, itis proper for priests to go about 
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apple. oro enna abae gro those who do so are in 
the present state happy, and in the world to come are 
happy.” “At the conclusion of these words, his father be- 
came a Thau-ta-pon, Gaudama proceeded, and said, “Those 
who go about to seek rice, should | go according to the la 
those who seek videveu tie ne dieses uae huapioy hers bere aiid 
hereafter. ‘Those who do not do so, ought not to go at all.” 
When he had pusrney ecuevemncies Pe ea Tha-ga-da- : 
Ct king arrived at re is secon 
h, and | aa hie his aunt Ghas-la-mee ee tee vastbeecans 
hau-to-yon. When Gaudama had preached one lg oi 
pee his father attained the state of 1 an A-na 
he was near changing states, while he was sax ig euder 
the white umbrella, he attained the Ar-a-hat-ta state. Thus 
the father attained this state without going into the jungle, 
or practising the usual ceremonies. 
Vhen the king arrived at the state of the T’hau-ta-pon, he 
took the rice-pot of Gandama, invited him and all his priests 
Late iy pat fed them with excellent food. When they 
done eating, the queen and concubines came and she- 
koed toGaudama, The attendants of the palace endeavored 
uade Ya-thau-da-ya to go and sheko to Gaudama. She 
sail, “No, if he has any favor for me, he will come in per- 
son, and when he does ¢o I will sheko to him ;" thus she re- 
mained without poing. Gaudama, giving his rice-pot to his 
, and accompanied by two of his priests, went to the 
apartment of ee ads -ya. He charged his followers not 
to utter a word, and himself took a suitable viige The 
ae:'s Yo-thau-da-ya came very quickly lasping 
by the ‘ankles, shekoed by rubbing her ies on. his ' 
The king then spoke of the great love the princess had for 
the Boodhi “From the day she heard that he had put on 

















‘the yellow cloth, she has Phil cals yellow cloths. — 


the day she heard that he y once a dar, she has 

comfortable sl l hectals yore aes 
a rts feplig-place, she ona T Cot. 
Picor Mant Aaya eed ok fio butte all aiok 
Eewers aris pertamery, apicns kes them bes Although 








Bee er nee On Seam The nume is general 
to the lives of Gaudama, five hundred and fil of which are fo the 
Scriptures, but only ten of them particularly celebrated. 





her friends have often wished to have i enjoy pleasure, 
she has had no desire for it. Thus m hter has prac- 
tised.” When Gaudama heard this, he ee “My father, 
these present austerities are not so wonderful. In a former 
re when she had but little merit, the austerities which 

Lat the foot of a mountain, were far more won- 


sOw as rouse oe Gaudama’ younger brother was to celebrate 
coronation, ete, etc. Gau- 


fi his marriage, 
diazan chieranige s heving transferred his riee-pot from his father to his 






pri epee oe arted for the monastery, and his brother must 
allow with the rice-pot; whereupon his princess 
called to hin, and said, “ Return soon,” and gazing 
at him as he went. As he did not dare to ask Gaudama 
to take his rice-pot, he followed even to the ‘monastery. 
When he arrived, although he had no desire to become a 
eee ee ae she became one in spite of himself. Thus, on 
Gaudama’s arrival, prince Anan-da ~ 
age a virient ‘On the seventh day, ess Yo-thaw- 
da-ya dressed her son im oe ; ornaments, and sent 
him to Gaudama, saying, oved son, that great priest 
whose person is like to the I Been: kings, and whose ap- 
pearance is like gold, who is surrounded by twenty thou- 
sand is your father; go and see him. To your father 
belonged four large | ts of oe but, che day he on 














for the jungle, they son, g0 
your father, and say, My am heir’a seri 
receive the white um ee become Setya king, Now, 


I desire wealth; sive ib sekion: It is suitable that the son 
should receive an inheritance from his father.’" From the 
time when vinkgpege ere pee ee father, he 
was. happy, and said, * riest, your ow 18 ¥ 

refi ‘oats and other BAY In Bitahle for lad of his a set! 
Gaudama pal cout eating his rice, and sn 
M NO ee ae and prince Ya-he-la 
: ing, “ O priest, give me my inheritance.” 
lid not sa to him, “Go back,” none of the 










attendants dared to tell him so, and he followed them into 


Gandionk then eaid, ‘The prince Ya-hu-la 


ioe the inheritance of his father; as that Sra ie Laci 


is connected with the law of change will onl 





the seven laws o 
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which were received at the foot of the Banyan, these I will 
give; 1 will make him the possessor of a spiritual mberit- 
‘He then called Tha-re-poke-ta-ra, and said, “ My be- 

Lae son, the prince Ya-hu-la has asked for his inheritance. 
There would be no profit in giving him worldly goods, I 
abel gyre him a spiritual inheritance. In order that my 
son Ya-hu-la may obtain the spiritual inheritance, 

at 5 his n into the priesthood.” When he had thus said, 
rian shave ‘the head of Ya-hu-la, and put upon him . 

ow cloth, and “cry soy Seep gave him the initia- 












tory cecal onies, and became his teacher, and the 
ha-ba or piss cpap nae) Poked, 


ne Se cos yc gala it his going ‘into the bo jungle, = guard 


ny pene s Thceh a meh AAS 
iat fi (man; and of sha aity ape 
ee re eg _ Sa 

ions, ne e o 

eebpae 9 Ty aon hi ais 


wers called, Ak Greet hi poviene ae >” 
in-ct Gal declarell digs fo bad the epaack a Stews kina, 
=a his father thought, Poss a see Iny younger son enjoy- 
ing the throne.” ut, after he had become a priest, he re- 
flected, “ he saad goes and my younger son have 
both become see my grandson a glorious 
Sekya king.” But, wh when he heard that Ya-hu-la chad also 
hegqane 4 pie he became greatly distressed, and while re- 
fleeting that, w nen he. was separated from his elder son, he 
thought it was more than he could bear, and shat, whon.his 
younge Srsep priest, he was greatly distressed, he 
crf bow he had heard tha Yuh Ta han aac benané 
come to an end, and he should never 
e the p re of seeing one of his family a 













Fy Fo He | | y¥ distresse LaIDER, te I being 
+ Peron to Toves the Boodh, the law, and the priests, am 


at Lean not bear it, he how must others feel, in 
air grandsons?” Then he went to Gau- 
sed him thus: “OQ Boodh, who- 
does well in giving it, and no 
ae bin. Now I desire a gift, please 


lied, “O king, my father, speak.” 
P Poca, when pam boas a priest, 









il 

I was so exceedingly grieved that I could not beat it my 
heart was broken ; and in like manner, when your brother 
became a I was very miserable; and again, when 
I heard that Ya-Au-la, my grandson, had become a priest, 
pee sed niga — very £ t. © Boodh, my love for my 
t, when I heard he had become a 
Seckaty aie and fosh, and nerves, and bones, were as if 
org borer marrow of my bones had been 
“touched, Now, what I desire is that, hereafter, you will 
not cause any to beco Pe ie without the consent of their 
fathers and mothers.” in reply, preachec to him 

the law by which we can escape transmigration. 
listened until he had done, when he arose, sheke 

three times to the right around him, and departed. 
he was gone, Gaudama called his priests together, aad ok 
dressed them ths: * My it is not suitable to receive 
) ay those w have not the consent of their 


















By y priest shall receive one who has not this 
consent, Ni iis fe extomnsniontad > 
One day, when Gaudama was at the palace, and had eaten 
rice, the | ing suid tobi -*O Boodh, while you were prac- 
tising austerities, . Nat came and told me that my 
son was dead ; bug] did nob Deliote Bim; tend told him that 
id bs would not die before he had become Boodh.” Gau- 
ied, “In this state, it is not to be supposed you 
‘believed him. Ina former state, when your 
virtue was wea you were told that our son was dead, and 
were shown his and other evidences that he a Sate 
and then you did not believe it.” He then preached 
the Zats, which contains this account. At the conclusion, he 
father attained the state of an A-na-yan. When Gaudama 
had caused his father to attain the three first st 
Areeya, he called his priests, and they set out for Yormgra, 
On their way, they alted for a time in Yen-deik Eilts 
While they remained there, a rich man was trav ve ng 




















st 


with five hundred carts of merchandize to : 

put up at the house of one of his friends. When Ae e heard 
of Gaudama from his friend, he arose carly in the n 

in ‘and, by the favor of the Nats, found the : nonastery- 

reed pee entered, and heard the law. aan mats e : 

prea te he attained the state of a Tha on, On the 

nae a made a great offering to the priests, and invited 


Gaudama to'go to Tha-wut-tee country ; and when he had 
obtained his consent, he built a monastery eve bee 










net on the way, distance being five hund 
nty miles, and made offerings 2 a ne tiag ncn 
deed housand. Then he boughta grove of prince Zay-fa, at 


the price of one hundred and eig ty millions, and built a 
eae a it; in the centre of which he prepared a room 
for Gandama, and around this, eighty rooms, 
for elder priests, beside a larger room for them all to 
assemble i in, and Zayets on the outside, with tanks, oo 
and walking-places, and also some for enjoyin 
and others for the cool of the evening. When he Sayre spent 
one Sunde and eighty millions in preparation, he sent 
 & Messenger to Gand a, inviting him to come and take 
possession. . When Gandama received the message, he left 
@-na-gro, aadiewentt 40: Tha-wut-tee. The rich man, having 
made preparation for Siving the monastery to Gaudama, 






had his sons dressed in their gold and silver ornaments, 
anid attend by ave hundred in front, followed by five 
hundred children, each carrying a flag of five t 


colors; who were ¢ followed by his two daughters, attended 
by five hundred damsels, each bearing a pot of water, and 
next to them his wife, in suitable attire, attended by five hun- 





pine each bearing a pitcher of water. in the rear 
of all, came the rich man himself, attended by five hundred 
other rich men, each dressed in entirely new pi os. In this 


order ey ad of i into the presence of audama, — 
was at 15 riests, in appearance inex 
4) a like a s tail. Thus they tre any Za 
-ia-woon monastery. The rich man then asked Gaudama, 
“What will it be suitable for me to do with this monastery ?” 
Gaudama replied, “Rich man, give this monastery to my 
priests, who com come, or may come, from whatever quarter, at 
_ any future time. Rar rich man said, “Very well, ay 
lord ;” and taking a golden pitcher i in his hands, he poured 
the water out upon randama’s hand, saying, “The /u-da- 
woon monastery I give to the great priests of Boodh, who 
have come, or may come, from whatever point of the com- 
pass.” Gaudama ted the offering, as in order to con- 
secrate it, preached. ‘The rich man, on the second day after, 
.to make offerings to the monastery. His wife held 
= featival for the monastery, of four months, while his own 
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festival continued for nine months, in which time he ex- 
ded one hundred and eighty millions more, in offerings. 
us, Ol. one monastery were spent five hundred and fort: 
millions. Formerly, when Wa-pa-thee was Boodh, a rich 
man named J'hu-metk-ta bought the ground where the mon- 
astery was, paying a gold ole for it, and enclosed it for 
twelve miles around, and presented it to the priests. When 
Tha-ka was Boodh, another person bought it, and paid the 
price in gold flowers, and encircled it for the distance of 
nine miles. In Wa-the-lu's time, another bought it, and 
a a gold elephant's foot, and enclosed it for six miles. 
Kau-ku-thon's day, another man purchased it for a gold 
oke, and enclosed it for three miles. In Gau-na-gong’s time, 
another.man paid a gold turtle for it, and made an enclosure 
for twenty-four miles. In Mat-tha-ba’s time, another paid 
gold spears for it, and enclosed eight thousand eight hundred 
and sixty cubits square. In Gaudama’s time, it was bought 
for one hundred and eighty millions, and enclosed for four 
thousand four hundred and thirty cubits square, This Za- 
da-woon place has been occupied by all the Boodhs 
At the time when Gaudama lived in Fa-za-gro country, in 
Wa-la-woon monastery, the country of Way-tha-lee was in a 
very flourishing condition, with numerous inhabitants, It 
had seven thousand seven hundred and seven Pyat-thads, 
seven thousand seven hundred and seven spires, seven thou- 
sand seven hundred and seven enclosures, and seven thou- 
sand seven hundred and seven tanks. In this country, dwelt 
a courtezan named Am-papa-le-ka, who was beautiful and 
much to be desired. She was very skillful in music and 
dancing. All who wished to enjoy her society, gave her 
fifty an evening. Many weal Ried came, on her ac- 
count, from other countries, and thus Way-tha-lee became a 
rich country.. A rich man of Ya-2a-gro, having business in 
Way-tha-lee, observed its wealth and numerous inhabitants, - 
and the seven thousand seven hundred and‘seyen wonders, 
and the beauty of the courtezan who was the cause of the 
Stary pe Eemperdy: Finishing his business, he returned, 
and when he went to the king Pang-ma-tha-ya, he said, 
“My lord, the king, having business fare to eee 
and there saw ita wealth, prosperity, etc., and also the beau- 
tiful courtezan who is skillful in singing and dancing. It 1s 
on her account that the country is.so flourishing. O king, 
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it would be well for us to have such a courtezan in Ya-2a- 
ro, would it not?” The king replied, “Very well, my 
Fiene if you ean find a suitable one, find her.” ‘There was 
then a damsel in the country, who was very beautiful and 
very cunni ¢, and the rich man raised her to the rank of a 
‘HITtezwn, ne people ot the comntry gave two hundred 
thousand, the king gave one hundred thousand, beside an 
enclosure of ground, with carriages, cattle, ete., and each one 
paida hundred for one evening's visit. She had not long 
enjoyed her state, when the king’s son, ee visited her 
often, and she became pregnant. When she found herself in 
this stnte, she considered that her fame would cease, if it be- 
came known, and that her presents would cease, and that it 
would therefore be well to feign sickness. When she had 
thought thus, she called the peed and said, “If any one 
comes, say that Iam ill, and cannot see csi Spa The 
gate-keeper obeyed. When the time arrived, she was deliv- 
ered of a son, When the mother saw him, she called a 
female servant, and said, “Take this child, put it on a 
winnowing fan, wrap it up, and throw it outside the wall, 
where the refuge is thrown.” The servant obeyed. That 
morning, as the young prince Ada-ya was goimg very carly 
to the palace, he observed a great collection of crows, hover- 
ing over the place where the child was, and he called a 
servant to go'and see what caused the gathering. ‘The ser- 
vant, when he had looked, said, “It is obi, my lord.” 
The prince inquired if it waa yet alive, and being informed 
that it was, ordered it to be taken to the palace, and a nurse 
to be provided for it. Because the prince asked if it was 
yet'alive, they named the child Zewa-ka, [Life,] and because 
the prince provided for it, it was called Ha-ma-ya-teet-sa, 
Before the child had lived long, he discovered uncommon 
Seca Sed esta and when he became old enough to play 
with other children, and Lg Sree are the children would 
call him the boy without jather or mother. When the 
children had festivals, their parents would give them pres- 
ents; but when no one gave to Zewa-ka, he considered why 
he had no friends, and went to the prince, and said, “ My 
father and mother, who are they?” The prince replied, 
“Your mother 1-do not know; you are my adopted son, 
Tam therefore your father.” Zewa-ka afterwards thought 
that to live in the palace, and obtain no business, would 
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“it difficult in after life to obtain a livelihood, and that it 
would be well for him to have some,business. If he learned 
‘to take care of horses, or elephants, he would have to learn 
to oppress and beat them. “ With the knowledge of med- 
icine,” he thought, “I can be a relief and comfort to others, 
therefore I will study medicine.” This 4ewa-ba, in a former 
state, one hundred thousand | before this, on secing a 
doctor administer medicine to the Boodh of that time, had 
a great desire, in some future state, to become doctor to a 
priests for seven days in succession, and prayed that 
cht become physician to some future Boodh. 
on account of this prayer, that he now felt impressed with 
a desire to study medicine. <4 

Some merchants from Jeb-ka-tho country were at this 
time ona visit to the king, and Zewa-ta inquired where 
they came from, and if there were any in their country who 
great doctor, whose fame was on the four winds, he desired 
to know when they vay Parte to ae When eee? 
2 _ without telling his father Aba-ya, he de with the 
OS Ta reactor 
great doctor, and, after he had paid his respects, the teacher 
said, “My son, who are you?” to which he replied, “I am 
Epenieds toking Peing-ma-tha-ya, and son to prince Aba-ya,” 

e then inquired why he had come, and was informed that 
he came to study medicine; when the teacher said, “If so, 
study.” When Zewa-ka thus had permission to study, he 
applied himself chligen ty and soon became master of the 
science of medicine, The other y« men who studied, 
were furnished with books, ete, but he worked for the 
teacher a part of the time, and of course had only a part of 
the time for sree Notwithstanding, im consequence of 
his former prayer, he remembered easily, and had “rainy per 
ception. What it took others sixteen years to learn, he 
ficquired in seven months. The Thegya king, perceiving 
that Zewa-ka would become physician to Gaudama, thought 
it would be suitable for him to lend his assistance. He 
therefore gave him skill, so that by one application of med- 
icine he cured all diseases which were not caused by tute. 
When he had been seven years with the teacher, and had 
learnt all about medicine, he thought thus: ‘I have learned 
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medicine, and become skillful; all I have studied I remem: 


ber; it is now seven years, I cannot stay the sixteen years.” 
When he thus thought, the Phegye king said, “This man 
is well versed in the knowledge of medicine, it will be well 
to peer: tae that the teacher will dismiss him.” Ze- 
wa-ka. went to the teacher, and said; “O teacher, I have be- 
come wiser than my fellows, in the knowledge of medicine: 
all I have ever studied I remember; I have been now seven 
ears studying, I think I cannot remain much longer. 
V will my time be completed?" The teacher, knowing 
it to be not on account of his skill, that he had learned so 
fast, but that the Nats had helped him, said, “ Zewa-ka, do 
you take a spade, and go out for four successive days, the 
distance of twelve miles around the city, and bring me 
specimens of all the trees that are not medicinal.” Hewd-lea 
nen took his spade, and going out at each gate, searched 
during the four days, and not finding any tree which was 
not medicinal, went to his teacher, and said, “ As you desir- 
ed, I have searched, and have not found even one tree from 
which medicine may not be obtained.” The teacher then 
said, “ Zewa-ke, you have acquired a complete knowledge 
of medicine, you are now ane to take care of yourself.” 
He then pene toe a litthe money, and dismissed him. The 
: y he gave him but little money, was this: he con- 
sidered, “ He is of the royal family, and, if I gave him much, 
would soon forget it, amid the plenty at the palace; but if 
his money wa be pe on the way, and he was forced to use 
his skill in medicine, he would understand the favor of 
teaching him.” ewa-ka took what the teacher gave, and 
departec Lee he aver at ricer pao , hei 
way back, his money was all spent, and he thought, “The 
road Tam to travel is difficult, and without money, to pro- 











vide food or drink, I cannot go.” He therefore concluded 
to try to earn something. At that time, there was a rich 
man's oe who pees pr = in her head for seven 
years; and though she had had all the great doctors, the 

could not cure her. They on ly took off her gold saat aller 
without any profit to her, Zewa-ka inquired of the peo- 
ple who were diseased, and where he could give medicine, 
and was informed of this woman, and advised to go to her. 
He therefore went, and when he arrived, desired the porter 
to say that a physician had come who wished to see her. 
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The porter told his mistress. She inquired of the por 
the apy pea ne nce of the stranger, and was informed that he ap- 
andinexpenienced. She then said to the por- 
ter, WAS a Il the old ia Te physicians have done me no 
good, what benefit shall I receive from a young one? None 
of them do any thing be off my gold and my silver.” 
The porter returned and told him thats as she had had the 

d physiciang, and they hed aos consumed her money, and 
et not relieved her at all, she thought he would not be 
able to help her. When “ewa-ka heard this, he sent si 
fim again to his mistress, and said that she must not 

any thing, until she was cured. The woman th tn 
y well, let him come.” He was then invited im. 
When “i looked at her, and considered her case, he 
asked for a a spoonful of butter, and when he had sage ~ 
mixed it with several other medicines, and caused the 
tient to Ne’ pon her back, on a cot, and then to smell Pi 
the compound. When she smelled it, it went into her head, 
and caused her to throw up. When she vomited into . 
spittoon, she caused the servant to take out the butter u 
some cotton. When ewa-ba saw se ne thought, “ his 
is wonderful, she must be exceedi rt indeed. 
fi y butter, 


She being a rich woman, for her tot 7 
which is only fit to be thrown away, os etch I have 
prepared an expensive medicine for er, ae g from 
present appearances, I shall get nothing for it. hen the 
patient perceived that he looked anxious, she said, “ es 
why are you distressed? If you heonden # tcicheg and cure 
me, I and my or! will be uke This 
butter which I told the servant to take, may be aseflal for a 
lamp, or to rub upon the feet; therefore I had her save it, 
Do not be uneasy, I will stably reward you for your 
trouble.” When ‘the medicine had been applied once, the 
pain in her head leit her, and she was perfect PY cured. She 
pas ave him a present of four thousand, and her son gave 
ousand. Her daughter-in-law ve four thousand, and 
the. husband gave four thousand. he latter also gave him 
male and female servants, horses, and chariota. Then Zewe- 
ka took his sixteen thousand, his male and female servants, 
d proceeded to Ya-za-gro, into the presence of pritice 
Aba-ya. nen he eame before the princé, he said, “My 
lord, seis Ueneas thseaned with the servants, etc, are my 
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ings in the practice of medicine; please to accept 
‘The » or He -] replied, at You are my 500, they are 
erty j et them be brought into the palace.” Z-- 
plied, “ Very well, my lord,” and all were brought 
he king, Aba-ya’s father, was troubled with the piles, 
snd he called his son, and said,* “My beloved son, my dis- 
ease is auch that the guess and concubines laugh at m 
and I am so ashamed that I have no place to hide my ised 
in. Do try to find a physician who can help me.” Abe-ya 
lied, “O king, our Zewa-ka is very skillful, though 

young; let him try;” and the king consented. ‘The prince 
then called Zewa-ba to peers ayy te who, taking some 
medicine in his hand, went into the presence of the king. 
When he had considered the king's disease, he applied some 
medicine once, and he was cured. When the king was 

erfectly restored, he had his five hundred concubines call- 
ed together, and said to Zewa-ka, “The ornaments of these 
ladies are yours.” eca-ka then considered, “If I refuse 
to take these, then I shall be often called to the palace, and 
become the king's physician.” Prince Abe-ya thought that, 
if he should accept the offer, they would ail b be angry. fe 
wa-ka said, “This property belongs to my grandmothers, 
it will not be suitable for me to receive it Let the king 
only remember my favor, that will be sufficient.” Then the 
king was very much pleased with him, and gave ki 
house well furnished, with a Ratan: eanien: and a village 
worth one hundred thousand a year, beside many other 
presents. He then said to Zewa-ka, “ Hereafter, do you be 
physician to myself, to my concubines, and to the priests ;” 
to which he assented. 

In that country, there was a rich man who had had a dis- 
ease in his head for seven years, and had spent much money 
upon physicians tono purpose, They had given him over; 
some said he would die in five days, others that he would 
die in seven days, A friend of his thought thus: “My fa- 
vors to the king and his subjects have been many ; now, that 
the doctors say my friend must die, in five or seven days, 


> Literally: ‘The king, Adba-yo's faiber, was tcoubled with bloody piles, and 
: tative cfkas sonsked with hood, His end cox ry Piles, 














ing about it, said,“ He is a woman, and will soon be | ing children” When 


they thus mnde sport of him, he was much ashamed, called his son, ete, 
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—the king’s physician, Zewa-kw, though young, is said to 
be very skilliul—ie-will be ‘well to petition the ichag4e Keb 
Zewa-ke come and cure him.” When he thus reasoned, he — 
went to the king, and said, “O king, my friend has done 
much for the country and kingdom, he is now very ill, the 
doctors say he must die in five or seven days; will the king 
do the great favor to send Zewa-ba to give him medicine?” 
The king called #ewa-ka, and said, “Go.” When Zewa-ka 
arrived, and considered the disease, he said, “What will 
you give me, if Lean cure you?” The sick man replied, 
“Tet: all » prpers te yours, and I will become your 
servant.” 4 asked him, if he could lie on one 
side for seven months, and he said. that he could, He 
then wished to know, if he could lie on his back for seven 
months, and he said that he could. Zewa-ka then caused 
him to be tied to a cot; when he opened his head, and 
took out from within his skull two worms, and said, “My 
friends, look, here are two worms, one large, and one 
para Sogn pae be had saic te die in core 
lays, when they saw the large worm, said, “In five day 
shee veces ssf have eaten into the brain, and Botan 
have died ;” and others said that the small worm would have 
killed him infseven days. ewa-ba then closed the wound, 
and put on medicine. After he had lain on his side seven 
days, the patient said, ‘‘ Doctor, I cannot lie in this way for 
seven months.” He replied, “You agreed to do so, did 
rou not?” “T did, truly” said the man, “but, if I must 
he so long, I shall surely die.” Zewa-ka said, “Then lie 
on both sides for seven months.” When seven days more 
had elapsed, he said, “ Doctor, I cannot lie on both sides for 
seven months,” and the doctor replied as before, adding, 
“Then lie on your back for seven months.” When’ seven 
days more were passed, he said, “ Doctor, I cannot lie thus 
for seven months, [ shall die.” Zewa-ka then said, “You 
need not. I knew you would be well in thrice seven day 
now get up, you are well; and eect my wages, You 
need not give me all you have within doorsand out, neither 
do I wish you for a servant; just give the king one hun- 
Pr thousand, and me one hundred thousand.” It was so 
done, | 

' One of the sons of a rich man, in the country of Ba-ra- 
na-thee, standing on his head at play, had injured his bowels, 
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so that he could not digest his food, not even rice-water. 
He became ee and his countenance very bad. The 


f 
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father then thought, “It will be well for me to go to Fa-za- 
gro, and petition the king for Zewa-ba.” When he made his 
request, the mene called Zewa-ka, and said, “Do you go to 
Ba-ra-na-thee, and cure this man’s son.” When he arrived, 





he considered the symptoms, and then caused a screen to be 
made, and the patient to be tied to a pos' hedge in the pres- 
ia_ belly, 





ence of the man’s wife, he opened took out his 
bowels, and showing them, said, “Look at your husband's 

isease; On account of these knots, he cannot digest his 
food, and nothing passes him.” When he had straightened 
them, he put them back, closed the opening, and applied 
medicine. Ina short time, the man was in perfect health; 
upon which he gave sixteen thousand to the doctor, who 
then returned to the palace, ' 

The king. of Obe-za-ne country, pai sick, and having 
many Pesan who did him no good, but only took oif 
his gold and silver, sent a message to king Peing-ma-tha-ya, 
with a request that he would send ewa-ko to his aid. 
When the king heard the message, he sent Zewa-ha to cure 
him, When the doctor examined the king, he said, “O 
king, I shall have to prepare a medicine with’ butter in it, 
can you take it?” The king replied, “I have a great aver- 
sion to butter; if you can cure without it, do so.” As the 

ing had been posers by a scorpion, and butter will cure 
of that poison, he desired the patient to take it. When the 
doctor heard the i be dislike to butter, he thought, “I 
must 50 prepare a medicine that the king will not know but- 
ter to bein it, but it shail have the taste and smell of the juice 
of flowers. However, when the king has taken the medi- 
i ee from his sions eis will taste 
ne butter, and being very passionate, will very angry. 
I must prepare for m ace or he will kill me.” The doe- 
tor then went to the king, and-said, ‘“ We doctors have very 
often to go out and dig medicine; therefore, be pleased to 
igh order that I may have a horse, or an elephant, and 
the gates opened, at any time [ wish.” The king then called 
his horse-keepera, and clephant-keepers, and gate-keepera, 
and ordered that whatever the doctor wished, they should 
do, This king had an elephant named Be-tha- wa-tee, which 
could travel six hundred miles ina day. He had another 
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named Anara-gee-ree, which could travel twelve hundred 
miles, He had two horses, one named Sala-kau-na, the other 
Moaung-za-ka-thee, which could travel fourteen hundred and 
forty milesin aday, He had a man servant named Aa-kat, 
who could travel seven hundred and twenty miles in a day. 
When this king, in a former state, before Gaudama came, 
had prepared rice for an offering, one day, a sémi-Boodh 
came along, and stopped at the door. When some one 
said, “A semi-Boodh 1s at the door,” he said, “Go quickly 
and bring his rice-pot,” and the servant went as he was 
ordered, and brought it; and the king gave his own rice, 
etc., and ordered it to be presented to the semi-Boodh, As 
the servant carried the rice-pot, the king followed him, and 
said to the ened “OQ priest, on account of this offer- 
ing, I desire to be complete in horses and elephants, in all my 
future states.” The horses and elephants which we have just 
spoken of, were in answer to this prayer. When Zewa-ka 
had prepared his medicine, he came to the king, and said, 
“ My lord, be pleased to drink this flower-juice.”. When the 
king had ica the medicine, the doctor went to the stable, 
and called for the elephant #a-tha-wa-tee, and mounted her, 
and left the city. When the king had taken the medicine, 
and the winil rose from his stomach, he perceived that he 
had been taking butter. He immediately called his ser- 
vants, and said, “ That vile doctor has been giving me butter, 
eall him.” They said, “O king, he has fled from the city 
on the elephant Ba-tia-twa-tee,” He then called his servant 

‘a-at, who could travel seven hundred and twenty miles in 
a day, and said, “Go after him. He is full of cunning and 
deceit; therefore, if he asks you to eat or drink, do not re- 
ceive it.” He followed, and overtook him as he was at his 
breakfast, and said to him, “I have come for the doctor Z- 
twa-ka, return into the presence of the king.” ewa-ka re- 

hed, “ Wait a little, Ihave not done eating, Will you also 
fave something to eat?” Aa-kat replied, “I have no desire 
to eat, and, more than that, the king told me, if you should 
offer me any thing, not to take it." Zwa-ka then took a 
She-sha fruit, and some medicine disguised, in his hand; and 
having divided the fruit, and eaten a part, he said, “It will 
do you no harm to eat a iece of She-sha, if you do not eat 
rice." Aa-kat thought, “ Well, he has bitineal eaten a part, it 
cannot dome any harm,” and he took it, and eat and drank 
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as he had seen the doctor do. see bene eaten, he 
was seized with a violent era Bagi ait fii ht- 
ened, and said, Doctor, shall Dlive ” The plied, 
BAS ligt teed be not afraid, you will soon Sorell 
quick-tempered, therefore I will wie as 
I know he would injure me, if not 
iss Guareaots take the elephant and return.” Thus he 
sik Oe Maveiithe € ant back. When Zewa-ka returned 
to Ya-za-gro, he related to the king the circumstances = of his 
patient, and how he had left him. The king replied “Tt 
cape did not return, he is very Sgunueors 
have injured, if not killed, em 2” When 
oe recovered, he sent to the iro saying, rr shoare 
I will make you s suitable AB tie tee for what you 
have done forme.” The doc word, that he only 
wished the cana remember the favor, but should not go 
to him. After this, the king sent the doctor two cn 
much value, When the doctor received them, rng nd 
“These pasds are only suitable, the one for my king, 
the other for the most excellent Gaudama.” 
At that time, Gaudama was troubled with tion, 
~~ eee? Anan-da, and — “T am not well, want 
ne,” Anan-da replied, “Very well, m id 
eid “ering shekoed three tinea: went to Zewarka, a0 
said, “Doctor, the most excellent Gaudama is unwell and 
desires some medicine which will be suitable for 
The doctor said, “ Let him take a little oil for two or Sei 
days, and after that, diet for a short time.” Anan-da re- 
turned, and having given the oil for a few days, went again 
to the doctor, an aed, “Gandama has taken the oil, as 
directed, but I you to do something more. As 
a as the oil, the Nats mixed their food with his rice; 
due he is much relieved, he is not well; do more for 
him.” The doctor then prepared a. compound in three por- 
himself, and said, “‘O Boodh of great 
Blory: take one of these lilies in which is medicine, and 
it. When yousmell it, you will have ten motions; then 
smell another, and you will experience the same; and so of 
the third.” Then the doctor, wheeling to the right around 
Gaudama, dep ed. As he was going out at the door, he 
ht,“ iven Gaudama medicine for thirty: 
tions, but he will | ve only twenty-nine, and then Lesire 



















to bathe, after which he will have the other.” Gaudama, 
knowing the thoughts of the doctor, when he had been mov- 
ed twenty-nine times, called Anan-da, and said, “ My son, 
when the doctor was at the door, he thought, ‘Gaudama 
will desire to bathe,’ ete.; now prepare some hot water.” 
Anan-da assented, and ordered the hot water. Soon after, 
Gaudama.was restored to perfect health, and the people 
Gaudama, and said, “The people have prepared, and desi 
to make offerings; please noes into the city.” Afauk-a-lan 
consi “Where shall I to-day be likely to obtain rice 
suitable for Gaudama to eat?” and recollected that the son 
of Thau-na, a rich man, had a field which was only water- 
ed with milk: he thought he would go there for rice, and 
he went. When the young an saw him, he took his rice- 
pot and filled it with excellent food. After Mauk-a-lan had 
received the rice, he was about to return, when the young 
man desired him to eat, and he replied, ‘1 came for f 
for Gaudama.” (mn hearing this, he pressed him to eat, and 
said he would give more for Gaudama. When Afauk-a-lan 
had done eating, he took up his rice-pot, and had it washed. 
and scoured with fragrant dust, and filled with rice, and car- 
ried it to Gaudama. The king also had that day thought, 
“ What rice will be suitable for Gaudama to eat?" He went 
to the monastery, and when he saw the fn t food before 
Gaudama, had a desire to eat some of it, Gaudama, know- 
rg ie 's mind, caused a small portion to be given 
to him. When Se ke Leta BAUR OL if it did not 
come from the North island. Gaudama said, “No, it grew 
in your own 











ise kingdom, it is the rice of J'hau-na’s son.” 
When the king heard this, he had a great desire to see him, 
and had him called, and eighty thousand of his relatives. 
When they came into the presence of Gaudama, and heard 
the law, they all became T'hau-ta-pons, and the son became a 
priest, and attained the state of Ar-a-hat-ta-poh, On account 
of Gaudama’s seeing the advantage that would come to the 
roung man, he gave the king the rice. When Gandama 
had done eating, the doctor approached him with the pasds, 
and pros ating himself, said, “*O Boodh, I have a favor to 
ask.” Gaudama desired to know whether it was a lawful 
one, and the doctor replied that it was lawful. Gaudama 
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"QO the priests are accustomed to receive cloths of no 


value. I have two pasde s dan har tos ie they are the 
most valuable out of one ape arises ; I desire that 
rou will receive these pasds, and also give permission for 
thakeueaten ple to give cloths to the priests.” Gaudama 
which the doctor became a 7hau-ta-pon. He then shekoed, 
ing to the right around him, and departed. After the 
ieee talaeoon Gaudama called his priests together, and 
aid, “I give permission for you to receive cloths from any 
of the people who desire to give; if any one desires still to 
wear the sack-cloth, let him wear it, but if any wish better 
cloth, let them receive it, © priests, I praise you for hay- 
ing been contented with poor clothing.” ‘Thus, permission 
ei pa pa a pa sack-cloth dreas for better cloth- 
ing. W the people of Ya-za-gro heard that Gaudama 
had riven this permission, they were exceedingly joyful, 
and said, “Now we shall have an o a, to get some 
merit;” and in one day, in the city of Ya-za-yro alone, more 
than one hundred thousand cloths were offered. When the 
people in the villages heard of it, they were very joyful, and 
ade as many offerings of priest-cloths. 

The most excellent Boodh spent his first Lent in Ma-ga- 
da-woon grove, in Ba-re-na-hee country. The second, third, 
and fourdh, in Yo-za-gro, in Wa-la-woon grove. The fifth in 
Way-tha-lee country, in Awta-gala grove. The sixth he 
spent on Jfa-ku-/a mountain. 

In that year, a rich man from Ya-za-gro, with his attend- 
ants, went to ariver to bathe. While bathing, he saw-a 
ver, valuable piece of sandal-wood floating on the river; 
and having taken it [rom the water, he had a priest's rice-pot 
made of it, which he then put into a sling, suspended on 
the top of a bamboo sixty cubits high and said, “Let a 
Rahanda come through the air, and take this rice-pot; and 
whoever does so, him I and my family will worship.” 
This he wrote. ene rice-pot. There were then some 
heretics, called .Na-that-fera, who said, “This pot is suit- 
able for us, give it tous.” He replied, “If by flying up 
you can get it, take it.” Six days after this, Na-ta-poke-ta 
said to his disciples, “Do you go to the rich man and say, 
‘This rice-pot 1s very suitable for our teacher, but it is 
too small a thing for him to take the trouble to fly for,’” 
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Thoy went and said as directed, but the man replied, “Tf 
he can get it by fying, let him take it.” They returned, 
and told what he said. He then, having a desire to go him- 
self, thus contrived with his disciples, He told them that 
he would go, and, when he Perit one foot and one hand, 
as if he were going to fly, they must seize hold of him, and 
Bay) “The wooden rice-pot ia not a thing worthy of one 
who is an Ar-a-hat-ta, don't fly,” and then pulling him by 
the feet and hands, bring him to the ground. Having thus 
given them the hint, he went to the house of the rich man, 
and said, “O friend, this pot is suitable for me, not for an- 
other; yet do not desire me to fly for it, but give it at once.” 
‘The man sei kee on by flying, you shall 
have it.” Na-ta-poke-ta then cried, ‘Out of my way, out of 
my way,” and started forward, with one foot and one hand 
seized hold of him, and said, “Teacher, you are going to 
display the power of an Ar-a-Aat-ta for only this wood 

rice-pot, do not do it;" and pulling him by the hands and 
feet, they brought him to the ground. He then said to the 
rich man, “ You see my disciples will not let me go; come, 
give me the rice-pot." But he replied; “ No, if you can fly 
and take it, you shall have it.” In this way, for six day 

the heretics ee but did not succeed. On the 
seventh day, as Mauk-a-lan and another were going into 
Ya-za-qro to receive rice, they stopped on a large stone, to 
adjust their clothes a little: While doing this, they over- 
heard some drunkards saying, “A rich man has erected 
on a pole ra | cubits high a sandal-wood rice-pot, and 
given out word that, whoever will come through the air 
and take it, he and his family will worship him. Six days 
have now passed, and no one has got it; the heretics have 
been trying, but have not succeeded; we shall now know 
whether there are any Huhandas, in the world, able to fly, 
or not.” When Jfauk-a-lan and his companion heard this, 
Mauk-a-lan said, “By this language the religion of Gau- 
dama is def ; how you have great power, go and take 
the pot.” His companion replied, “No, you have greater 
power, do you take it; but if you donot, I will.” Maub-a-lan 
said, “Do you take it.” He then, entering into the fourth 
Zon, took up the stone on which they were standing, which 
was nine miles in size, between his toes, as if it had been 
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piemiesripesec ee ee went 
| -kening the country, some © people covered 
their beads ‘with. their or Seer sIe VES, ae whatever 
came to hand, terribly frightened, expecting to be crushe 
When the rock Sor all been eld over the country seven days, 
he: he divided it, and showed himself to the | e. When 
es se adhe ah they said, “Friend, hold fast the rock, 
and do not let us be destroyed by it.” He then gave ita 
ick with his great toe, and away it rolled to the place 
From hence be had taken it, while ho staid in the air, over 
he ail, “0 the rich man. When pg Sian jeer tw him 
aad, “ priest, please to come wn,” and he came 
down, and seated himeelf in a suitable place; whereupon the 
fich man tovk down the rcepot and having filled it with 
butter, oil, honey, etc., presented it. He received the rice- 
pot and straightway returned to the monastery. At that 
e, the priests who lived in the remote villages and jun- 
zles, ibe one the wonderful flight of this priest, assem- 
‘that he would <i them 4 sign 
stery. As they approached 
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if it was true. He sai it is true.” 

Gaudama inquired, “ aly you do it?” aa then repri- 
manded him, broke up the rice-pot, and giving it to the 
priests for ery, said, omen Wr ‘ou do not make 
an the heretics 
heard cel int pe ee Sree ie Shader 
much pleased, and said, “ Now we have igence; bs 
will die sooner than break the command,” and they 

about the country, preaching, “We would not sia Been ue 
shea the wooden rice-pot; but they have, and made 
: ridiculous in the eyes of all, Priest Gaudama, 
being cunning, has broken the rice-pot in pieces, and told 
them not to y their Lele any more.” When the 
king heard this, he sant to Gaudama, and said, “ Most ex- 
cellent. Boodh, is it true that ta have ordered that your 





disciples shall not make any display of their power?” and 
bi pase mri it i tra” he king then said, “The 
they will rival Gruiataa, what will 
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ou do about it?" ‘ether io “Tf < sorties 
isplay their power, let them doit.” “But,” said the king, 
pres you Pon ordered les not to manifest their 
power in return.” et Sand audama, “but I have not 
told myself not to do so, and it is only for their good that I 
prohibited them.” The king then said, “'O Boodh, setting 
To is it well to give such acommand?” Gau- 
dama replied, Were twill ark you a question You are 
i re your kingdom ?” The king 
: darn: Gaudama said, ‘' Suppo 
people shout Zo in and eat the Mangos, and other f tit, 
what would you do to them?” The king said, “I would 
have them punished.” Gandama then said, “If so, would 
for a to eat the fruit yourself?” “ Certainly,” 
| : “what is my own, I have a right to eat.” 
wud: ed, “ Well, king, gas you, who reign over thir- 
tei eenaaieel miles, think it lawful for you to eat the fruit 
of the garden, but that it would not be for another, so for me, 
Gaudama, who reign over one hundred thousand million 
woul though I should do what is forbidden to another, 
it wos be right. I will myself show wr aa When the 
heard this, they said, “ Priest 
going to destroy us. It appears that his commands were 
po ae he desires to show power only in his own 
person ;” and they consulted together what was to be done. 
The ‘king aaied of Gaudama, on what day he would 
display his power, and was informed that it would be in four 
months, on the full moon of July; : and when he eee in 
what place, he was told, “In ! -wul-tee country.” 
son why he named so a place, was that this was the 
country in which all the Boodhs had made the most excellent 
splays of their power. When the heretics pene es avd 
‘In four months, Gaudama is going to disp 
power in Tha-wut-fee country ; now, let us gf, ela is 
ever he goes, and when t - people see us following him, 
they will spreie Sooromne of tt, a a woarill sell headhak 
we are going to contend with priest Gaudama; and when 
he hears this, he will run away, and as he runs we will 
follow after him.” 
' After this, when Gaudama went into the city to receive 
rice, they followed him; and when he stopped to eat rice, 
they stopped. This happened in the morning. When the 




















people asked why the heretics followed Gaudama, they an- 
red hoa sed to do. WBimapeonie: desineddn 
. | that were to pie oa and followed. 
: va-wet-tee, and 


now we will build one for you.” Gaudama re- 
| here is no aeaitiey Cagle ie me one, I have 
some one ‘who can me.” T then said, 
“O Gaudama, if I cannot do it, who an udama re- 
ed, “O king, the The-gya king can do it.” The king then 
ired to know where he would display his power, and was 
told, “ At the foot of the white Mango tree.” When the 
heretics heard this, they told their attendants; and for 
twelve miles around, ee Mango trees to be 
cut down, thus destroying the Mango trees. 

On the full moon of July, Gaudama entered Tha-wut-tee, 
At that time, the king’a gardener had discovered a very 
large ripe Mango in a white ant’s nest; and when he saw it, 
he thoughs it a very desirable fruit, and made haste to pre- 
sent it to the king; on the way, he met Gaudama, and 
thought, “If T give it to the king, he will give ned aac nl 

eight, or sixteen, (rupees, } and with that Ican only feed 
body for a short time; Spel if I give it to Gaudama, I shall 
sty benefit forever, as I go from. one state to another.” 
thus considered, he offered it to Gaudama. When 
ogee: the offering, Gaudama meas cristae rom 
ut pias ree eee is 
tn a aba rs a the hands of 
ce i he o, and made a sgn for them 
at place ace: a cloth for him to 

b an he had seated imself, and Anan-da had 
‘prepared the Mango, the latter presented it to 





dama. Wh n he had —e renee ae toe 
1er, « Prepare e proun in this place, an plant 
Mango-stone;" and he did so. When it was vee 
Gandama woshed his hands over it. .As soon as be bad 





done washing his hands, a tree spring up, as large as a 
lough-handle, and fifty cubits: 1 Te put forth one 
Paden to each of the four points of the compass, and an- 
other went straight upward, and each of these branches was 
oes length. The limbs were immediately covered 
with blossoma and fruit. The priests who followed him 
gathered of the ripe fruit, and having eaten went their 
way. When king Aawtia-ia heard of this extraordinary 
he ordered a guard to watch it, that it might not be 
lestroyed. Because the gardener’s name was (fan-dappa, 
the tree was named after him. When the drunkards came 
along, and ate of the fruit, they said, “O you vile heretics, 
when you heard that priest Gaudama was poing to make a 
display at the foot of the white — tree, you had all 
the trees within twelve miles destroyed ; as to this tree, it 
is no other than the Gan-dappa’ N ng, 
they threw about the stones mt =6T ja 
king sent the Nat of the winds, saying, “Canse the wind 
to upset the shed of the heretics, — | it; 
erniapen peeee al Mehisupee tine eae bot 
be sun, to pour down is heat upon them, which he did 
He:then called to the Nabof the. inds, to cause a whirlwind 
around them. ‘The hereties, having perspired much from 
the heat, were covered with the dust brought 
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go.” Thus: sayi 











Lb by the win 
which made them look like red baskets, He then called 
to the Nat of rain, to send a shower upon them, and they 
they were greatly ashamed, and fled in every direction. 
As they were fleeing, one of the ploughmen of a heretic 
said, “‘ Now I shall see my lord's power;" and unyoking the 
cattle, and taking his rice-pot, yoke, and harness, he went 
where his teachers were, and saw his master covered with 
shame; he said, ee I have come parent to see 
your power, to what place are you going?” The priest 
replied, “What 0 relllaeens bein my showing you a 
sign? give me that rice-pot and rope;” and taking ‘them 
from the ploughman's hand, he went to the river, Tying 
the rope around the pot, and then to his own neck, he 
plunged into the river, and there rose and sunk with the 
waves, until he died and went down to hell. | 
__ Gandama created a walk in the air, one end of which 
reached the eastern, and the other the western, end of the 
is 
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world. ee rae re nenetiy San heist 
and thirty-two miles uare, he came out of his monastery, 
| This is the time when I shall display 
my power.” At that one of his female disciples, 
l Gara-me, appronc and said, “O Boodh, it is 
suitable hould fati ee 
pe scone, pha skill;” and he said, “‘ My daug 
ter, what will youdo?” reniiod, Seyi neti L wil 
world with water, and then, like a young duck will dive 
im at the Western. extremity and come up- yy of Sats ty 





and then vg hate appearance at the 


bogie then ive in at the South and come up at 
avg erate at the North and come up at the 
S the North inquiry is made, ‘ Who is this duck?’ some 
will sa ‘Ttis peepee eel than Gaudama’s daughter coraeae? 
and alf will will say, ‘If one of Gaudama's female disciples can 
epee ower, what must be his power?’ a 
etics will take fright, and run away.” Gaudama replied 
know you can do this; phere te fem our account ie 
{haa this maltitude called together, (thus | her. 
She then thought, As: Gunctama’ ‘will: not let me do i 
there is some one who has more power than I, whom he 
permit,” and she returned to her seat. Then Gaudama, con- 
sidering that there were many of the assembly who would 
come Pmend, as. bold as lions, and offer to lay their 
power, said, “ What will the rest of you do? — t sign 
will any one show 2” ‘Then many ¢. cathe forward with lion- 
. him. Among them 
I serrate pe rye hae should 













ou splay.” Gaudama inquir- 
ed, “ you do?" H “Twill assume the ap- 
pearance of the Brahmar king, meaned is one hundred 
and { four miles in size, and, in the mi of this assem- 


y, will clap my hands, which noise will be like an ex- 
lingly violent rain; and when the people inquire, ‘ What 


is this oi some will say that itis only the noise of Ana- 
ta-peing c) ng his hands. Then the heretics will say, ‘If 


wer of one nick man be so great, what must be that 
@ Boodh?’ and afraid, will flee.” Gaudama said, 
ee te able to eentan aioe him, as he did 

er. en A of only seven years; came, 
shekoec aid, Ty will display my power.” Gatdama 
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inquired, “ My yao teil teas Saree, what will you do?” She 
replied, “O Boodh, bring Meyn-mo mountain, the Sik- 
. yawala mountain, and e-ma-woon-ta mountain, and hav- 
laced them in a row before Gaudama and the people, 
Ul iy sou fly around vie vi SORT like a wild duck, Sgro 
when e ‘Who is this? 
Senile: answer, ‘The Sheil Soren? ani t the heretics will 
then think, ‘If this child of seven years can do this, what 
must be the p power of Gaudama/?’ and all enemies will flee.” 
Gandama replied, “Saree, I know you can do this,” yet he 
ave mo permission, se sams ap cr ph yaka vest ge te 
3 , and said, “O Boodh, I will show a sign.” When 
asked w t he would do, he said, “ odh. 
the Sa-bu-tha-bya tree, which is nator for a 
Pacing icon my shoulder, wil shake and cans tho fruit 
fall for the assembly ; and then I will bring flowers from 
Nat country. Gaudama said, “I know you can do this,” 
refused, Then o female disci meen and said, “I will 
pores: wantin ii ae #Q 
: Mpeg ny 
one hundred a iles, mid es ™ dd. 
and those now assembled, will come and she 
He said, “ Daughter, I know your power; ” batstill + 
Then Mawt-a-lan came, and ‘said, t Boodh, I will 
make a displa y.” Gaudama replied Sg Boake 
: I will take Meyn-mo 
mountain between my teeth, andléhew it as fine as mustard: 
seed; then I will roll u } the earth like a mat, and hold it 
between my fingers.” Gaudama said, “My son, and what 
else will youdo?” He-said, “I will make the earth turn 
like a potter's wheel, and the inhabitants to eat the dust 
of.” “And what else?” “I will make my left hand 
as if it were the earth, and with my right hand I will take 
Sees lace them on my left, as if it were Za- 
bu-adetk = sine what else?” “O Boodh,. 
mountain aii be the handle, and the earth the cover like 
an umbrella, and I will become a priest, and walk to and 
fro with it over nis ec Gaudama then said, “I know, 


Hae ln ae gat Galane Lac sats one mh 


Ww wane one who 
Sonata ‘anid, My son poerar Past anagem have this great 
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P icipated hundred and thirty-two miles square, 


profit. This display of power is 
sy Ae is my ef doe to wane, tt display, ‘ot 





tat thre are no others who oen.co:s0. In former 







his aieembly four se and or a 
eee eae in the midst he displayed 
himself, signs which he showed were in the following 
order, » and they were displays of wisdom with which his fol- 
lowers had nothing to First, he caused a great: fire to 
ascend from his head, and a stream of water from his feet; 
be Nien luixed the Ete, And. water above and below him. 


then fire from his right ear, and 
hw ee 
ee ee and the reverse: an 
rok a same egg i are ~ a from his shoulders 
hands, sides, umbs, and great toes, marvel- 
lous to behold. Then flowed, from one hair water, and 
from. another, fire. He then sent forth his six glories, and 
Sap o herenea 
appearance a former who seemed to be standing, 
siting, or sree dpi down, as best pleased with Gaudama. 
Beano Deval sane © ere WAS NO min 











Prue, country, an went, on each ais to the end of the 
—. The six | flories made him. appear like pure gold, 


ust poured wr and the glories extended aa 
eos did the fre kod 

ST ilaGietdeea stadia ying these wonders, he preach- 
of tothe people atin eats y to their comfort. Then 
all the peo When the looked upon the great 


lhe pop eed hin, "When he as he con- 
ceived suitable for each one. When he thus p reached, 
and shown his power to the people, they all obisined tip 


‘hteousness ~~ Not seeing any one in the multitude 
who could ask him questions, he caused the ap sabe’ 
a former Boodh ; and when he asked seman the hace 
Boodh would answer. When the a Gaus 
dama laid down, and the reverse. Gutdeaa hal thus 
ce ar ai hbitasel? she stood and considered where the former 
had spent their first Lents, after making a display 
of theis glorice and he discovered that it had been in Tu-wa- 
ap seaaeacontactie’ Ore Big pee mpeg 
He then raised his right oe asian it upon the en of 
U-gan-du mountain, end hig left placed upon Meyn-mo 
poe becepee then at two steps he ascended one hundred 
el thousand miles. It is not p to suppose 
oie else En eectinkre ans) rae 
his foot; Srey tin € mountain came to receive it. Thus, 
as he stepped, mountains moved to receive him, and he 
went to Nat country. When the Thegyo croc he 
thought, “The Boodh is going to’ spend his L nt upon the 
Kam-ba-la stone, it 8 be a great blessing to many Nats. 
While he is ng his Lent m our country, there will not 
be:roon:. for even:a} Nat to place his hand. This Kam-ba-la 
a seven h and twenty miles long 
, and one hundred and eight 
will baa gece hes Gaudama, srerbooemcbes 
Nat outer g + upon the stone, and it 
covered it ye over. The ane then thonght, “ He has 
covered it all over with his outer Farment, and it will be 
a small place for the Boodh.” Gaudama, kno this 
thought, contracted the stone, so that ue niothehe like a 
bry shoo po ena ely sc en eden upon 
t that time, when the art hienenderorren rd 
could not see him; he was like the sun in an ecli 
the people could not see him they ened and wale grey. 
They said one to another, “O friends, has Gaudama g _ 
the top of Sak-ta-kole mountain? or has he gone to 1 
of Kata-tha-ba mountain? or to the top of -gan-de ee 
tain? The most excellent Gaudama, who is above men, 
Nats, and Brahmans, we cannot see;” and then the whole 
assembly broke forth into loud wailing and lamentation. 
“Gaudama has gone to a quiet place to en 
himself;" others said, “ he has displayed his wi 
to the multitude, his Lassrelered tise shee Gpeiliaae & aime 
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other country; and shall we see him any more?” others 

ae mig! qnost excellent Gaudama, who is above all, has 

se im,” ee zara eenntaes 
wailed again. y 

ee the most excellent Gau- 


> replied, “You 
mah he has gone to 
e Lent in preaching 
or tey inquired how long it 
Would be bere be would return and were answered, 
begi: preacl seams aba three hen the 
October, again n 
180 ae serbia i We. oy not rar home, iho aig: 
then erected temporary residences, and. re- 
mained satDimaiien The sky was their covering, and 
the earth their floor. aes meone add with fed th when 
came in contact; and though much crow e 
ey se The ground was clean. Before Gandama Pad 
left, he said to Manh-a-lan, “ Remain behind and to 
ray eet peepee assembly.” every 
z thro : cosine: ewe Urn ang oem Tice, bete 
erfumery d Mauk-a-lan preached the law. 
Vent muliteles-whs ad beard of the display of Gaudama 
came from other countries, to see and hear, and he ans 
all their inquiries. 

While Gaudama was preaching to his mother, on the 
Kam-ba-la stone, he was attended by all the Nats of the ten 
thousand systems. His glory was such that the shining of 
the Nats was not seen; and while he was thus eclipsing 
their glory, his mother, now a male Nat named -ke, 
came Toke-the-ta Nat country, and took her seat at his 
right hand. Es the son of 8 Nat, took his seat at his 

Nat, Engura, w en Ww ats came, 
had to take his place one Secsaesdl and hove -four miles in 
the rear of them; but #nda-ka retained his place at the nght 




















hand. When Gaudama looked on these ia Nats, he had 
a desire that aah alee might know the great advantage of giving 
to a person worthy to receive; he said, “ Engura, during 


your long life of one hundred thousand years, lacing the 
stones for cooking rice one hundred and fi Le se 
laced your rice-pot upon them, cook: 





Tice, and 





made a great offering, did you not? And because of this, 

you now obtain the privilege of being within one hundred 

and forty-four miles of my person. Why is it thus?" 

When he made = inquiry, his voice penetrated the whole 
ystems, and all who 


of the syste were in them heard him. _En- 







gura answered, “© Boodh, though I made so great an 
offering, I did not give it to one who was worthy to receive 


it. He was like a heathen, therefore my merit was small.” 
When he had thus answered, Gaudama inquired of Eh- 
la-ka, why he remained at his right hand, without moving 
farther off He answered, “‘O Boodh, like a good linker’ 
an, who sows a little seed in good ground, and reaps abun- 
dantly, I made a small offering to the priests T'ha-la-wun 
and (tu-na-wun, who were worthy priests; therefore my 
tis great.” As to /nda-ka, in a former state, when 
@ lived ma small village, he met a priest named Anu- 
yoke a ie behaaach he gave atone of ienkuenn a 
Maur r himself, and though Hngura had, for his whole life 
marae ng great offering, Mnda-ba had much the great- 
est merit, Gaudama then said to Hngura, “As to making 
offerings, it is well to select a good subject, on whom the 
Welievohencenball fall, otherwise the reward is lost. In the 
dl, 16 is destroy the weeds; among men, it is well 
to destroy passion ; those priests who are free from passion 
are those to whom it is most suitable to make offerings. 
Those who give to priests who are free from anger, igno- 
Trance, and ees Ur prises will have the greatest re- 
ward. When he had ended this instruction, Engura and 
Enda-ka became Thau-ta-pons, and the preaching was of 
great profit to all the people of Nat country. “After this, 
while in Nat country, having reference to his mother’s for- 
mer state, he preached the law of merit and demerit, and 
_ ‘some others, en he had preached for the three obi es 
without cessation, he went out to receive food, and create 
the form of a former Boodh, and said to it, “Continue 
preaching until I return.” Gaudama then went to He-ma- 
toon grove; and having eaten a bud of the tree Na-ga-la-ta, 
he went to Ana-wa-dat lake, and washed his face, and then to 
the Northern island, where he obtained his rice, after which 
he went to the En-gyen grove to eat it. Tha-re-poke-ta-ra 
went where Gaudama was, and waited upon him. When 
Gaudama had done eating, he said, “My son ‘'ha-re-pole- 
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ta-ra, | have made so much p pele gasps y; in 
A-te-da-ma, do you now go te the tive See 
An-ta-wa-the-ka priests.” As to tees 1 five hundred priests, 


when Gaudama tanto display, co the tre and ‘cae we they 


ees eeepanecand mex pumee pleated wath him Sas 
he sent. to =o the orphan ed to them, knowing 
y were plea and would become hia priests. 
he had pe Girected, he returned to Nat country, eee 
neing pas his substitute ‘seetem went on as 






to another; ps paoasenaig yooh sca aisle whee 
sbey cd states, became Nats in Tu-twa-deing-tha. 
These bat- tte eajoyeas 1 pperrinee of the Nat state, dur- 
ha, and th en were born of 





isplayed his power. l now heard the law, they 


soe Wha ey tw ha Ge ighte 
doe Ghee anctaloe,; Gielen the law, and. eigh 
million Nats received the law of annihilation. The | 
ee a 


ompany -who had been left on earth, and who were 
dama’s return, thinking that in seven days 
yond be over, went to Mauk-a-lan, and said, “It is 
meoper that we should know the day when Gaudama will 
return, we shall not return without seeing him.” When 
Mauk-a-lan heard this, he replied, “Very well, let-me dive 
ue the earth, and, coming out at it the foot of Meyn- 
mo mountain, an to Nat country, visible to all the 
people.” prclecocseRot 80 it was; and as a thread is seen 
through a prec so was he visible to all the great 
multitude, As the | looked on, they said, “See, he 
has seoended.” one | ee two Yuzanas, etc.; he has 








#* A measure of distance, about twelve moles, 
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ived in the first Nat country, the second Nat coun 
When sat reached we presence of Gaudama, and s 
he s ‘Most pos Gaudama, the mtitude 
w : a-wut-tee will not disperse until 
they have oe ped the Boodh. I come to muke 
thei el ire, and to know the time of your return.” 
replied, M My son, where has your brother Tha- 
repaetara spent the Lent?” and he answered, “0 Boodh, 
pends the Lent in Y'hen-ga-tha-na-go country.” Gauda- 
hen said, “Myson, in seven days from this, on the full 
n of October, - Shall descend at the gate of Then-ga-tha- 
na-go, Whoever faves desire to see me, let them assemble 
at that place. It is only three cunived Pore sepa 
from J'ha-wut-tee, and there is no wise is for the people to 
take rice for the journey but let them go fasting, as on a 
worsbip-day ; Me wie d tell this to the people” auk-a-lan 
eyn-me mountain, and informed the p 
ple. Gaudama then told the The-gya king that he had fins 
ished his Lent, and was about to return to the doen hed 
men. Then the king had three fli hse pared, one 
of ached fom the recious stones, 1 Ghcshare aiives which 
ah of pre mountain to. the gate of 
Phen-ga-tha-na he flight of steps on the right, was of 
ante and fort e Nats to despenc upon; that on the left, of 
silver, was for the Brahmans; the one in the middle, of 
emer stones, was for Gaudama. ‘As Gandama stood on 
of Aeyn-mo mountain, the people were all looking 
upward, expecting him. The atmosphere was very clear, 
and the people octal see as far as the Brahman coun- 
try, and as far down as hell. While they were looking, 
the ten thousand decatvedt SEC ne very clear, and nll the 
Nats in these systems could see this posal: and the people 
could see them, as if they were face to face. Gaudama 
then sent = six glories, When the immense multi- 
tude saw his glory, they every one raised a prayer for his 
favors. The Nats then descended the golden stairs, the 
the silver ones, and oe those of precious 
stones, One of the Nats, who pla i the harp, holding 
in his‘hand a shaped like the eet fruit, stood Ke 
poe a hata'e of Gaudama, and played melodiously, 
rk eended. On the left stood a Nat, and fanne him 
with the ies 085 Saabs bird. One of the Brahmans held 
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an umbrella over his head. Being thus attended LSet 
and Brahmans, Gaudama descended to the gate of Then-ga- 
thana-go, Then 7 poke-ta-ra approached, and respect 
f ‘he glorious Gandama descends! 
: that of the Aa-ra-we bird, he utters pleas- 
those of a Brahman king. Gaudama, the 
teacher of me oo Brahmans, this day descends 
from Nat country, and enters the gate of the city. I have 
never seen any thing like this before, nor has any one ever 
beard of the Iike." a Ts fs nifested sh Brest 
joy, and added, “O Gaudama, of great glory, ats and 
ses this day love the Boodh.” et Danie replied: “My 





June saicl, a 








beloved son, is it only a Boodh whois perfect in every 
thing, whom the Nats and men love? Whatever Boodh, or 
holy person, there is, who has attained the Zans, and who is 
familar with them, whois happy in the law of annihilation, 
which puts out the fires of passion, who is full of the glories 
of a Zan-tha-matat—such an one the Nats and men love.” . 
When he had said this, vane there of the people obtain- 
ed the law of salvation, and the five hundred priests of 7'ha- 
x : we 5 the spade annihi — In the 
place w yaudama displayed his power in Nat country, 
where he preached the law, and in Pisn-gicthiinaco, where 
he set down his right foot, a BouAS were erected, 

While Gaudama was in this country, the people asked him 
such Spee as the Tiau-ta-pon priests could not answer; 
these last asked those the T'ha-ya-da-gans could not answer. 
Moank-a-lan could not answer Bice questions, and T'ha-re- 

poke-ta-ra could not answer those of Mauk-a-len. When a 
question was asked that Tha-re-poke-ta-ra could not answer, 
he looked to Gandama, The latter, beginning with his face 
to the East, looked all around, and discovered only one place 
of light. All the Nats and Brahmans, on the earth, and all 
the Aeloos, Nagas, and (fralings, in all the eight pointa, she- 
koing to him, said, ““O Boodh, there is no one in this world 
who can answer this question, we look only to thee for an 
answer.” Gaudama then said, “My son Tha-re-poke-ta-ra is 
troubled for.an answer, though he 1s in this world now, as 
for the Then-kata, the Thay-ka, and the A-thay-ka laws, which 
you fully understand, can Ata answer me this question? I 
ask the way in which the 7hay-ka and A-they-ka priests may 
arrive at Met-poh?” He replied, “I cannot answer the ques- 
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tion, and am in doubt as to your desire; unless you will 
a eins a clue, I cannot answer it.” When Gaudama had 
it a little, he saw it clearly, Gaudama then taught 
him, so that no one excep If was able to answer such 
questions, Then he before Gaudama, and with a bold 
voice said, “© Gaudama, of the ee of water which fall, 
peng Apts ins ater aap some n the land, and I 
tell the exact number of drops w oh have fallen on 
nate for more than the age of a world, and can write them 
out in figures.” Gaudama said, ‘My son, I know your 
ability thus tocompute. In a former state, your knowledge 
was incomparable. You could answer questions innumer- 
able, beyond the number of the sands of the Ganges.” 
Though he was thus wise, when a question suitable for 
Gaudama to answer, was proposed, he could not answer it. 
pit pene — Was mee maith that Tha- 
-ra could solve ts beyond. the ability of others, 
he remarked, “Tt is not so only now, but it vty i in 
former states," and then showed that a wise child is better 
than a foolish poets of one hundred years, 
Thus Gaudama, after six Lents, spent the seventh 
the Aam-ba-la stone, 7 meaching ¢ the law to his mother. : 
eighth was spent in try, in the city of Than-tha- 
ma-ra-ge-re. Here he witha the nid ha the: le worthy A 
receive it, His ninth Lent he spent in the = ep the-ter- 
monastery, in Kau-tham-ba country, where he preache the 
law to five hundred rich men, and others rh receive it, 
sine of clabents intiet aauer canoe ile there, the 
king of elephants in that count reat reverence. 
His < sighhar Lent he. de ae ina ane: lage, in: Dek-ka- 
sveipehd © rte vey ee others, who 
were ces en Lent he spent in Wa-ren-ca-ra 
country. The thirteenth, on Zale-ya mountain. The four- 
teenth, in Za-da-woon royal monastery. The ton ae 
Fiap-pe-la-woot, in Ne-grau-da-woon royal monastery. 
sixteenth, in Alawa country Se opresuning SoHeK 26: Alatwa-ke 
Beloo, The seventeenth, in Wa-la-tvoon monastery, in Fa-ea- 
gro. The eighteenth and nineteenth, on Zale-yo mountain 
near the city of Zale-ya. The twentieth, in Wa-la-woon 
monastery. His remaining twenty- -five Lents he spent in 
Thao county nineteen of them, in a-da-woon, and 
51x In Poke pa-ying, monastery. The Burmese books differ 
widely as to w these last twenty: live Lents were spent.] 
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_ Thus, in preaching to those who were worthy to be de- 
ligerog, See nsmigration, ers country; 
and 1 reatatn.” Wik : ee nt some wet 


of strength, and ne and say, ‘O here Bat 
Afa-ga-da-reet king desires to go to war with the Weit-sa 
kings, whom, though oe and wise, he will cut off and 
wah something, be careful to note 

an oasean 5 me.” (Dissensancih hn weit ik 
was as follows. /Seeritin river Ganges there was a 





village, and six miles. lage each way was neutral 
Frown common to both. Near that at the foot of 
ountain, was much treasure. A-za-la-that, hearing that 


this treasure was there, designed to go on the morrow and 
take it; but in the mean time, the Weil-sa kings had come 
and removed it, When he oe gat pres ho nex 
fone, he wos return ome, e next 
year, the Weil-oa kings dit the same, and he was very angry 
sant ners ony of Wer. When he had prepared hisarmy, 
he co It is a very serious business to go to war, 
and I have not any ally; it will be well to consult some wise 
Beery and none in the world. is equal in wisdom to Gau- 
I will send to him, and, if I am to be victorious, 
he will remain si or, if not, will inquire, ‘ What profit 
as seeeese Warn” 2 p Bn a ticanee hearing the message of 
the king, said, and ordering his 
horses and elephants t el ire ready, proceeded on his 
Secibs ietstae cmamie ped willed take he teen 
WAS, carringe, into @ presence of 
Gaudama, and there conversed with him, hearing words 
1 ig a Se a a then, in a respectful pos- 


ture, ; i 0 . Gaud kin. 
seth itp shekoes at your eperaeey ER sg inquires if ona is 


San etill eave and if you retain your strength, 
poco And he secures further ‘aid ‘T am 
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ubout to crush the Weik-sa kings.’"” At that time, though 
Gaudama had neither heat nor cold, Anan-da, being his ser- 
vant, stood behind, fanning him. When he heard the words 
of the nobleman, instead of inane the mquiry, he turn- 
ed to Anen-da, and said, “Have you heard that the Weik-sa 
tings-are united, and often consult together?” Anan-da 
replied, “I have.” He then said, “Anan-da, so long as 
they continue united, and consult together, they will pr 
~ He then inquired, “Have you heard that the Weil-sa 
ings issue new laws, and disregard the old ones, which 
former kings have made?" Anan-sa replied, “My lord, I 
near that hey practise the laws of former kings, and do not 
make new laws.” Gaudama then inquired, “ Do they listen 
to the words of old age, and respect it?” Anan-la replied, 
“My lord, I have heard that they do." Gaudama then said, 
“So long as they respect old they will prosper, an 
not decrease.” He then inquired, “Have you heard that 
these kings forbid their ceabjenti the commission of the 
crime of rape?” and he answered, “ Yes;” whereupon Gau- 
dama said, “So long as ys eee thus, they will pros- 
-" He then inquired, “ Have Ades heard that these kings 
havc-onaacd that the Nats of Wek-sa country shall have 
their stated offerings, and that the pagodas shall be kept in 
repair?” and Anaya replied that he had heard it was so. 
Gaudama again said, “So long as they do thus, they will 
that they have ordered that op Sat who are in that 
country, or who may come there, shall be furnished aceord- 
ing to the law of priests ?” and Anan-da rephed that he had 
heard so; whereupon Gaudama said, ‘So long as they do so, 
the Sen pe Pi Gaudama then addressed the nobleman, 
and said, *O Po ene, I was once in Way-tha-lee country, in 
the place of a Nat called Tha-rau-ta-ra, and in that pee I 
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preached to the Wer-sa kings the seven laws. So long as 
they keep these seven laws, they will pr , and cannot 


be mjured.” ‘The Pong-na nobleman replied, “O Gaudama, 
you say that, so long as these kings keep the seven laws, 
they cannot be overcome, but will prosper; therefore, unless 
A-za-la-that, by his cunning, can get them to quarrel, he can- 
not destroy them.” ‘The reason why Gaudama said so much, 
and gave s0 many hints, was that he considered, “ Unless 
I thus talk, the Weik-sa Kings will all be destroyed in one 
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day: butif 1 tell these things, it will take three years to 


destroy their union and power, and in that time the 
be getting merit for the rest of their lives” The Pong-na 
seemed much pleased with the interview, and said, “I have 
much business to transact, I beg to be dismissed,” and then 
returned to bis master, ‘The king then bon ired what Gau- 
dama had said, and the Pong-na replied, “ be agg 
says that no one is able to conquer the Weik-sa kings. He 
y gave me a hint that: they could be conquered by draw- 
ng them into a quarrel with each other.” The king then 
aid, “ By the time we can do this, my horses and elephants 
will be. | gone: avoiding this, how can we succeed and con- 
quer?” ‘The Pong-na replied, “ Let us call the counsellors, 
and have a consultation, and when it is over, I will get up 
and say, ‘O king, do the Wetk-sa kings eat up your property, 
or use it in agriculture, or in merchandize?’ and Ease the 
council. When they see me thus leave, they will say that I 
have transgressed, and ask if I mean to prevent the war. 
‘ Will he have us,’ they will say, ‘to make presents to these 
kings in broad daylight?’ When they criminate me, do not 
put me in irons, but have my head shaved, and banish me 
the country. Then I will go to the country of the 
Weik-sa kings, and after I have examined their rise or 
weakness, I will inform the king. Before long, I will have 
every thing prepared, and send for the king tocome.” A-za- 
ja-that did as the Pong-na advised. When the Weil-sa kings 
heard that the Pong-na was coming from Ya-za-gro, they 
caused it to be proclaimed about the country, “Do not let 
him cross the nver Gee Some of the people said, 
“This Pong-na is banished from his country,” and others 
said, “If so, let him come to our country.” The Weik-sa 
kings inquired of him why he came, and where he wished 
to go, and he related the circumstances of his banishment. 
The kings then said, “Your punishment is very oe it 














is very wrong to punish so severely for so small an offence,” 
and inquired what office he held before he was banished, 
and were informed that he was a law-judge and nobleman. 
They then ordered that he should hold the same offices 
under them, and thus he became teacher of the laws to the 
sons of these kings. He soon became very respectable and 
poe One day, he called one of the princes to go with 

im to the country, and on the way inquired if the young 
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, and was told that they did. He 


m they oughed with two oxen, and was an- 
they did. ¥ thot any other conversation, they 





returned home> When his associates and others inquired of 
the prince, what the eee aud to him, he related the 
above, and said, “This isall.” When they heard this, they 
replied, “ You do not tell the truth,” and thus they began to 
be at variance, At another time, on a walk with one of the 
princes, he inquired what meat, flesh, or curry, the people 
aie, and nothing more, When they returned, the princes 
were asked what the Pong-na said; they were told, but he 
was disbelieved, and his hearers became angry. At another 
time, he asked one of them, if he was poor, and the prince 
said, “Such an one of the princes is poor.” Another time, 
he inquired of one, if he was cowardly, and he replied, 
“Such an one is cowardly.” Thus he went on for three 
years, until they were all so divided that no two of them 
poles? the same road ; and, though there was a notice for a 
council, no two would meet together. When he had brought 
them to this state, the Pong-na sent a letter to the king of 
Ya-sa-gro, and said, “Now is your oat come quickly.” 
The king immediately proclaimed war, anc bahia against 
the enemy. When the Wetk-sa kings heard of his coming, 
they issued an order that he should not cross the Ganges. 
No one heeded the order; and though the gates of the city 
were ordered to be closed, no attention was paid to it, and 
the gates were left wide open, so that destruction soon came 
upon them. ‘Though three years elapsed from the banish- 
ment of the Pong-na, wishing to finish the history of the 
Wek-sa kings, we left that of Gaudama, to which we now 
return. 


Soon after the Pong-na had left Gandama, the latter call- 
ed Anan-da, and said, “Let all the priests in Ya-za-gro as- 
semble in the place of assembly ;” he replied, “Very well, 
my lord.” When he had assembled them, he said, “O 
Gaudama, they are ready, you know your own time for 
coming.” Gaudama then went to the place, and having 
taken his seat, preached as follows, “O priests, so long as 
you continue to assemble together often, and are agreed, 
you will prosper. So long as you keep the commands, 
and practise according to the precepts, so long as you rev- 
erence the elder priests; and. Nisten 





to their voice, so long 
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as you rfl » and practise the law, and 

whatever law ar to cma, ou aps ain | 

a ie wl Seabee ine eileen 
a ey a preached 

finest as lon as he d 

pet Re trla-da-hon ; 

3. When. ndama has 





bre in ‘he pt there is no reason why 





_ Surre fi a 
la-da-ka, and stopped in the Payah ayes There he preach- 
ed the law, which brought much p the place. When 
he had remained there as long as he desired, he said to 


Anan-da, “I will g 0 to Na-klau-da,” Thither he went with 
his attendants, snd re ined in a rich man’s grove. While 













Aa-re era came before him, and ekoing, said, 
“ glorious Boodh, there is reason for my love to you; 
the reason is that there is no one, never has been any one, 
never will be any one, who understands all law so well as 
Gaudama; ore I exceedingly love him.” Gaudama 
replied, “ ‘Your words are very free. from unbelief. In a 
former state, a Boodh who was complete i in the six glories, 
and, though thus excellent, practised virtue, was complete 
in. wisdo1 happy, and free from some passions—now, 
istin. ish such a Boodh from 
1 have no ie Robust yer 

: “perfect i in the six glories 
» wil Cease certain virtues, he will have 
certain dispositions, and coe kinds of wisdom, sedi 
enjoy some 7'ha-ma-bats, and be free from some 
now, my beloved son, could you discern the of all 

| Boodh? sei na Asti Hie mplied, in above all 

lied, “IT have no such 

ee. lear “Then you do not know 
eal how dare you aay. toe y you | love » me, Nesinst I know 
more and am wiser than any who have been before me, or 
Beet ore me?” He replie 















»plie "CAH hon h Ido not know 
oy re ture, Boodhis I suppose I 
e city farthest fran. AeMialace. has 
. and the city hes a gate-keeper, 
all matters, has quick 
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netrati ts those who aré not wise from enteringy 

. gabe are; now, if that gate-keeper, in going 
tbo the te should not discover any breach in the wal 
wh for a cat to seers through, he would 
think ‘ee ll people, great and small, beasts, ete, go 






into the ae ik the gate, and come out atit. So I under- 


the entrance to the law: and it is through the Boodh, 
who says he has infinite wisdom. Therefore I infer that he 
stich sce fra bajar ard se oh Aine 
ve all praise, who is excellent, sch ate sph 
bas or all the fires sedh comm it attained infini 
om, I suppose to possess ities which T eactibe 
to the Boodh. ? 

When Gaudama had remained as long as he desired in | 
Na-klau-da country, he called Anan-da, -da, and said, “We will 
go to the village of Pa-ta-le ;” and they went. When the 
pious of that villag heard of his coming, they went to him, 
sod your fein “OQ excellent Boodh, we desire that you 
and your priests would occup the B eayes pe bo rape ‘ 
and srt th peer tt choy ease ave 

was in the Zayat for strangers, i “He 
bey al col eens let us ask him to do so;” schol 
ac msented 1 in his usual manner. When 













venience.” On that “mo 





eae al leis character 8 
in trouble, 5. He will perenne | 
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wee show the advantage of righteousness, he pro- 
sded: “Those who practise righteousness will enjoy the 
ing five things: 1. They will have great riches. 2. 

ill have character and fame. _ Into whatever 
the desire to go, they can go boldly, and will be re- 
Seas cand. G Their end will be happinem, and they wil 
eke 5 eir en piness, an ey wil 
ee an, In this manner Gaudama preached 
: The people were so much pleased with the 









pido aching that they ere ere ae crane, x and until 
Beta when Gand ama dismissed them. They then arose 
eens turning to the right, and departed. Soon after 
left, he retired to a place. | 
ge pcb time, Reith dst two Pong-nas from Ma-ga-da-reet, 
in the village, who were commissioned to attend to the affairs 
of the war against the Werk-sa see One thousand Nats 
came and took Sy of the houses of the village; 
when they desi y house, they took it. The more 
powerful took the spel of the princes, the middling Nats, 
those of the nobles, and others, the houses of the common 
| le. Gaudama saw, by his supernatural vision, the col- 
lection of Nats, and in ‘the morning he called Anan-da, and 
said, ““ Who has the government of the village of Pa-ta-lee?” 
He replied, “The two Afa-ga-da-reet Pong-nas have direction, 
against the Wek-sa kings.” Gaudama said, “They appear 
to have built the village by the counsel of the Ta-wa 
tha Nats. Isaw, last night, one thousand Nats in one thou- 
sand of the houses. Now, so long as the merchants in this 
place buy x hy it will Bete a roler, and be a place for 
prizing goods. Anan-da, there will three calamities come 
upon this place. It will be destroyed by fire, water, and 
intestine contentions.” 

In the morning, Gaudama went to the river Ganges, 
washed his face, ¢ Scandal his teeth, ete., and returned, wait- 
ing for the time to receive rice. These two Pong-nas then 

consulted together thus: “Our king is a great friend of Gau- 

meray rime and if he hears t he has been to 

village he will inguire if we went to see him, and 

ith him; and eh ay iste we did not go, he 

Now, in such a place we will order a ae 

ret built, a | have every thing vile prohibited from en age 
it, and G pee srack seeing this, will prophesy prosperity, an 
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we will invite him to come to it." When they had executed 
their plans, they went to Gaudama, and sid “Lord Gauda- 
ma, will you be pleased to come and of our rice to- 
day?” ad he consented in his usual manner. When they 
ne ao xO) they arose, and went to the place where 

pst Hin s to be prepared ; and all ing ready, 


te sn an that day, Gaia) decaied a bia pest, 
followed by his RN OSS ee Dey. ky SOG: BS Ben 
The Ponines waited on him in person, and when he 
and his priests were well fed, the Pong-nas took their seats 
ina humble place, and Gaudama, wishing to praise them, 
rehearsed as follows: “ Noblemen of the. Sa gd ing 
whoever is wise, will guard his Sra We words, and actions, 
and will practise virtue. He will feed the worthy priests, 
and, wherever the Nats are, they will not be forgotten in 
offerings ; and whoever does thus will be loved by 1 kai 
The Nate will aid and love such’an one, and. 

mother does the son of her bosom. The man who is worth 

to be is taken care of by invisible Nats, at ay 
times.” When he had thus preached to the Pong-nas, he 
arose and returned to his place. As he rose up, the Pong- 
peter ‘The gate at which you go out, we will call Gau- 








While Gaudama stood on the bank of the Ganges, some 
of the people were looking for a boat, others for bamboos 
to make a raft; he, as cna as a strong man can open his 
closed hand, di with all his Giocsples, and appeared 
on the other side of the river, When oo ame wath ces 
on the other side, they exclemne, Prateek ley perme 
crossed the ocean of passi Areeya bas made himself 
a boat, and crosses Sacto mad and filth, Those who 
wish to cross the river, prepare bamboos and wood; but 
the Areeyas make their boat of the wisdom which destroys 
all passion, and on this they cross over.” Gaudama then 
called Anan-da, and said, “ We will go to Kau-teka village.” 
_ Then he with his priests went to that village, and after ek 
Ing. preache to Nada vilage"” "here they rena 
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there was a priest named Tha-mu-la, and a priestess named 
ay ; to what place have they gone?” 

Pah a pall eb pe priest has pean ee 

ees has gone to Net 





parted. er a tee 

he a i Aya y Sapien arg eee 
. : ges, and left the city for the 

they. went out of § city, hole who-were of aglaw colar 

dressed in dark clothes, Shoes who were:of a yellow: calor, 





empeaepnen , and then said, ne Sea agar wld 3 


ours?” She replied, “ 
pail shai a earepea a 


the reason a I psig Sarre Wil 
\ feaece WY andied thoussnd?" 

She nepliod od, My losis; T'would wot give ; for all the 

y give it u 

itry, with all its villages.” They then said 
5 é harlot has outwitted us,” and snapping 
, proceeded to o< grove. As Gaudama saw 
ig ata distance, he called his priests together, 
“My beloved priests, such of you as have never 
of Ta-wa-deing-tha Nata, look, and consider 
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Sea eae ceo eners t0;be: like weal onions 
sembly bj joc tae the, that when pa preashody ties 
object re tL w a 
the better understand him. inthis company 6 
there were sabccehianennslow sa thelt dntics, and 
Sasi da keeping the law; he wished to spur them up to 
their duties, Another reason was that he designed to teach 
tbe desl byt pom U alamee itches Gor 








Bopiheto ak afer Rearing the la Erde ccetmeaia 
she had invited him, ina playful way, they did not be- 
eve her. Gaudama replied, “O Weik-sa kings, I n- 





na-leioa's rice to-morrow. 
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called his priests, and said, “My beloved Pewee an you 
have seen, become acquainted with, and are pleased 
areren places, you can make your selection and spen 
h | Sidi msar it shall spend iti Ale village: 
reason Ww eek he told them th ‘as that the cbeciney he was 
ll, and rice was scarce, » while, § in the country contiguous, 
monasteries were numerous, and rice abundant. The reason 
why he did not dismiss them at once, once, and send them off to 
laces, was that he pitied them. He thought thus: 
#T, Gat am to die in ten months, and if I send them 
any distance, they will not have the privilege of seeing 
a if they do ey do not, they will be much dis aa 
say, ‘If Gaudama given usa hint of what was coming 
we should not have gone;’ as it is, they can come eight 
times in a month, hear the law, and receive my instructions; 
therefore I will not send them to any great di ee,” 
After they had spent their Lent in the country, a most 
aiets, distressing, and unsuitable disease came upon Gau- 
ght him nearto death. When the disease 
came u erate his mental faculties were in Peat 
sbiedgt and he did not show any signs of sufferi 
bore it with composure. He at that time thought, “It will 
be improper for me to go to Neigban, without first calling my 
priests; it will be well for me to endeavor to cure this dis- 
NSE, and enter the state that causes life to remain.” Thus 
considering, he used all dilig o6 self, and en- 
tered the Pala-tha-ma-bat state. Had he not been before in 
this state? Yea, it is in this state only that the body is free 
from disease,  cocepes fholn iedkneae aa Ea 
one in this state escapes from sickness, and the e trouble of 
matter, Like a man who descends into a four-cornered 
and with his hands and — —_ 2 vay the weeds 
on water, and thus i 
man who rises from the | hana shoots ae al disease stay 
pain. As Gaudz atti remi ained all yon | the seat of state, 
when he was under the E oodh-Banyan tree, thinking of the 
laws, so he now entered the Tha-ma-bat state, and said, 
aig me be free from disease for ten ‘months;" and it 


f Tue Athen cen Trotnrailia Wiese: hese out of the 
onastery; and remained in a pleasant place to the West of 
\ hile there, Anon-da-went to Kins, and chekoing, aid, 
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“O great Gandama, I have the pleasure of seein 
from your illness, and of sing You in health. Se ake 
my irits were very heavy when I saw you sick, and I 
not hold up my head. I was so overcome with grief 
that I oldie remain in mete state. It was difficult 
for me to breathe. I now beg you will not go to Neighan, 
until you have once more preached the law.” Gaudama re- 
plied, “ Why do the priests desire to hear from me? What 
is notin me, and is without me, it is suitable to 
and beside this, there is no preaching. Anan-da, w atever 
priest I preach about, or in reference to, that 
consider me the only one who can teach the trut Now it it 
is only to, or of, such, that Ican talk. I will have refer- 
ence to the priests, and if they do not think that I am the 
only lawgiver, why should I preach? Ofa truth, Iam now 
of a con wicket ae, 2 ‘eighty yearsold. Iam like an old 
idee , and timbers, are ready to 
aa am aie held essa by the FPula-tha- 
Anan-da, whenever I consider visible objects, and 
the diseases and distress which are in the world, and then 
the Arata state, which stifles or des Ca ft Ree Soe 
then I am ‘happy. Therefore do you adhere 
t ie law. Worship Or Ponssclved poe the ed there 





efuge. How must you ee Hike disciples must 
beak cautious, ot full of wisdom ; mus worldly 
mindedness, engl Anger; must ollco ant pi Jook 42! ai 


consider the difficult parts of t Shady. an remember that 
it is formed for destruction.” Thus he mashed to Anan-da, 
pee Gandama had spent his Lent in Wa-he-wut vi 
he retur to Tha-whit-tee, by the same road he came, an 
took up his residence again in Za-d-woon monastery. 
While 2 her, Tha-re-poke-ta-ra, having been out for rice, 
swept the place where he usually sat, and spread his mat; 





seit age and then he re- 

membered his mother, and considered that, though his 

Gendanm orth ay, norte pce” Ho then cons mi 
dia : nor the" . He then consid 









| red ones*whe could obtain Met- 
ne prs and disco ered that she was. Then he alin pear “T will 
people will say Iam reverenced ee but 
| Gictey sob a does not reverence me, thougl eit ad 
erefore, to convert her, I wee even to a 
sion bE: audama, and then enter Neighan coe onthe 
room where I was born.” oh thea called the sage Song 
and said, “ Let us go, call my five hundred priests. Sd 





went to th and en sud, “ Tha-re-poke-ta-ra desires to 
to Na- bka villa ng Your rice-pots and clothes,” They 
bsg s8 ittin took their rice-pots, and came 





He, serine his ae put up, looked at 


[Eb pes cher he had been accustom to sit during the 


day, and said, ft a ee 
ive I shall never come again,” and then, attended by his 
ve hundred priests, he went to Gaudama, and shekoing, 








eaid, “O most ¢ eens dh eye me on, dismiss 
me with roar aang | oto J Mapion ay time 
has come, I have esca A the. law of ‘ae ee If 
Gau dama had said" a n,”’ then | a ous 
have extolled death ; end it he said, 
would have praised his fortune in having his life p sea hes 


So, to avoid the evil of their embracing a false rata 
dama only said, “ Tha-re-poke-ta-ra, in what place will a 
sae "He replied “Tam going to Neighan, in the vi 
in .Na-la-ka, in Ma-qa-da-reet cou . from the room in which 
— ree Paral pe You alone et! the 
ew are to your es, seer a an Reet 
will never: meet such another priest as ae 
to them the law." Tha-re-poke-ta-ra, knowing that Gchdens 
Shekoed him to display his power, as a token of affection, 
and ascend int the air, to the height of a palm 
an then he ascended as 
bs astwo Rosa ses pig pense ica | shekoed. This he did 
seven times, sesh to the height of one palm tree eek 
every time, He then remained in the air, and preached 
peeps '¢ the a aa ole city being assembled together. He 
then descend ing to Gaudama, said, “I will 
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go.” Gaudama then arose from his place, and went into’an 
inner room; and »J’ha-re-poke-ta-ra went around him three 
times to the ‘Tight, and shekoing to the four cardinal po ie 
eaid, “An immeasurable num mines a before Pia 
Poi myself, an might see the future 
> all I then shed I have ary \ipri illed. Selb had 
& privilege of seeing t shall never see more. 
Q Boodh, you who ey be worshipped by men, 
Nats, and E ahmans, 1 have severed the thread of transmi- 


* L i me, | 2 
: chia ig my last act of adoration, the end of my life is 
at band, In seyen days, Is rs put off the burden ofthis 
'y, like as a uts off an exceedingly heavy encum- 
brance.” “He then sh oed, and a jocyiestedaean bia tex 
i and retreating backwards, he continued to sheko'as 
s he could see Gaudama’s face, saying, ‘‘ When I de- 
me this body. I shall never again be conceived.” In 
ig Be took basare and the earth trembled violently. 
é had thus taken his departure, Gaudama said to 
his attendants, “Go and accompany him a short distance.” 
Then all the priests, leaving Gaudama alone, and all the 
inhabitants of Tha-wut-tes, 2 they heard that Tha-re- 
Seidel had taken leave, followed. with dishevelled 
wailing, and crying ou Where ; is the great Tha-re- 
poketacra? with whom will Gaudama now take pleasure? 
has left Gaudama alone, and is gone.” In this manner, 
with various lamentations and ejaculations, they followed 
after him. He, because he was proficient in wisdom, and not 
wishing to have the people go too far, said, * Now, my good 
fri stop, you have gone far enough. " Then he 
ed to them, and said, “ Do not forget Gaudama. ¢ law 
of pelea only tends to destruction, Do not forget, and 
egiigent } in acquiring merit, and do not forget the 
viosta ith these words he dismissed them, and sent 
them back. Thus, at the end of seven days, having preach- 
ed the ree peopl as he passed on his way, he arrived 










at the village of ke, and at the gate, under a 
Banyan tree. At that time, gat ek of his Sc out of 
the village, saw him, ct shekoed. econ 


ta-ra inquired of him, if h dmother was at the hot 
and he replied, “She is, my bed.” He then said, “Go an 
tell her of our coming, and if she inquires why we have 


WoL. 1, 15 
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come, tell her we are to remain with her to-day; tell her to 
the room in which T was born, and a place for my 
bye hundred priests.” The nephew then went to his gran - 


mother, and said, le has come. 
% Where is he ‘low He venliats At the gate of the 
Hage.” She then inquired if he was alone, or had com- 
ith him, and was told that he came with his five hun- 
‘priests. Sh peer Deed come, and he told 
‘had directed, | then said, “How am I to 
eas Riwaed priests ? Having come to 
a outh, is he shout to leave it off, now that 
he ita bes Secoeas ee?" ‘She had the room in which a was 
born prepared, and a place for the five hundred 
well lighted with lamps, ete., and theniehe sent for the 40 
come. Tha-re-poke-ta-ra and his priests then entered the 
illage; and ascending to the room where he was born, he 
told the priests to go to the place provided for them. Im- 
mediately on their leaving him, he was seized with a most 
violent « and threw up blood in such quantities that 
the vessel given to him co ld not contain it. His mother 
said, “I dare not see my son's distress,” and went into her 
own room, and leaned herself against the door, At that 
time, four Nat kings, having looked to see where Tha-re- 
poke-ta-ra was, diseovered him lying on his death-bed, in the 
room where he was born, came, shekoed, and took wr hel 
look of him; and he said, “Who are you?” Th 
“We are Nat a e then asked, “ Why t ae io 
come ?” ey repli ed, “ We come to attend the sick one: 
If you have, the sick one has attendance, 
lot Dog sien Shey they were gone, the The-gya 
a at kings, then the Brahman kings, 
and he dismissed them all, as he had done to the first, When 
his mother saw the coming, shekoing, and going, of the Se 
and Brahman kings, she wondered what it meant, and 
to the door of her son's room, inquired, “ My belov 
, what is the meaning of all these things?” he pened. 
are Nat and Brahman kings.” Song-da then said 
0 "Your mother come ;” and he in- 
petite “Why does she come out oft season, at an improper 
time?” The mother said, “I have come to see my beloved 
son.” She then inquired of him, who the first persons 
were who came to see him. He ‘replied, “Mother, they 
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meee aut Nat kings.” She then said, “ My beloved son, 
on enone ae Cae four great Nat kings?” and he re- 
ther, they are only as a guard to me. From 





the time when our most excellent. was conceived, they 
have had to keep guard.” She then inquired, “ Who came 
waa and he told her, “That was. the ring, Th T 

g." She then saic Bike: son, are u t 
Phe-gya king?” He re: plied, "Mf My mother, x votes he ie i is like a 
novice in. the priesthood, wh ‘enrries ‘the rice-pot of his 
Ta-wa-deing-tha, this ki and clothes.” 
She then inquired who tl 


shining appearance, 
who came next, and was reve “Those ch acu persons 
were the Brahmans.” She then said, *M ved son, are 
you greater than the great and glorious auireanett He 
lied, ““O my mother, Iam greater than the Brahmans. 
When our teacher, Gaudama, was born, four Brahman 
kings came and received ir on golden net-lace work.” 
The mother then thought, “Truly, my son’s glory is very 
Be ner ; and if he be so great, what must be the greatness of 
teacher, the great Gaudama?” and her whole body was 
immediately penetrated by the five kinds of joy. nae 
hen thought, “ Now my mother ig ae euiken 
= to preach to her;” and he said, “ My mother, 
- you ard and she Aare “T was 
py as a deny lory be so ¢ what must be that 
eas n said, ‘My mother, at the time 
when our aches ¢ Gantann was ‘ody when he went into 
the j pesos when he obtained infinite wisdom, when he first 
the Da-ma-sel-ya law, the whole ea thousand sys- 
siege were shaken. In holiness, in virtue, in wisdom, in 
Ar-a-hat-ta-poh, in mind, etc., there is none like him.” Then 
he taught her the sierra which extols the Boodh, and at the 
end of his beng ares greatly pleased with his words, 
she arrived at aie State a Thau-ta-pon, and said, “ My 
ear son, why have you lived so long without preachin 
this blessed law to me?” He then considered that he ha 
-Tepaid his mother for all the trouble she endured in bearing 
him, ee, aa etc., and he said to her, “Mother, go. 
gone, he said to Song-da, “Has the a 
arrived?” and sSong-da replied, “It is broad daylight.” He 
then said, “ Raise me, that I may sit up.” After Song-da had 









done to you who have been with me during forty-four years, 
any i A to di pa ray ete bear and forgive 
it.” They replied, “Our lord, we w hho have been with you 
for forty-four years, and followed you uas a shadow follows 
the substance, (wherever you have n, we have been,) we 
have never seen any thing to displease us; i i 
forbear, and forgive ws whatever we have done wron 
Th ta-ra’ urrived at the house of his mother in 
pa cool ‘of the evening, on the full moon of November; 
that night, his sickness seized him, and at dawn of 
being cove covered with a Aawma cloth, lying on his night 
ay. he en pee ata oe and was wholly annihilated, and 
$a ekithie ; : setapeak?” Sh ais said, “ How is 
Se shat con oes not e then arose, and felt 
of his feet; and when she knew that he eee eh ae eI 
she cried with a loud voice, and shekoing at his feet, said 
“Formerly, I did not know the worth of my son, now 
know it.” Then she went on crying and lamenting, “ Oh! 
I have not had the privilege of odie g@ my son, nor the one 
hundred thousand priests; nor have I ever had the bling ee 
cloths to the three priests, nor of buil one 
ps sat monasteries.” When the sun arose, she 
epee re took him into the room where she kept her sar 
eighing gold ae: scales, ordered him to make 
neired . s, and five hundred Pyat- 
: gol The ya king called, the <Wesia- 
jon Nat, and said, “ Theres -fa-rit gone to Nei: 
me oand make five hundred aa five hund: 
‘at-thads, like the one thousand his mother has made.” 
this, ere wore 80: apa pagodas Zale ip 
After mother a great Wandat erected, fu 
tall spire on its top, in the centre of the city, and smaller 
one at the corners. She then made every preparation for 
the enjoyment of thoos who should come. In the multi- 
o assembled, were men and Nats mingled together. 
Thea Ya-wa-dee, = tai servant of T -ta-ra, wish- 
ing to worship her aie three branches of golden 
flowers, and with these Met es coma anid chiekoed to the deal 
sa The The-gya king came down, attended by fifty bil- 
lions of dancing girls. As he descended, re 












| ee | 









ed backward, and not observing Ya-wa-dee, che was 
thrown down, an it there trodden to death. She was imme- 
lintely seen in "Teioa ding. tits Nat country, in a golden 
t She had a body like a bar of | ld nine miles in 
ength, and so lar it it was equal to sixty cart-loads. 


| with all the Nat ornaments, and attend- 
ed aby one homme ol female Nat . They then laced mirror 
before her, and she said, is very excellent,” and then 
considered. what she had ever done to merit so much glory, 
BH found it to ipeseia from her offering three branches of 
flowers to the of Tha-re-poke-ta-ra, and having 
the misfortune to be trodden to death, and she said, “This 
comes of putting my trust in a worthy psig I will now 
show to men the advantage of merit.” then descended: 
with the golden palace, and the people, as they saw her 
coming at a distance, cried out, “‘ And what can this be? has 
there another sun appeared?” and while they were gazing, 
the palace arrived, and then they said, “This is not a sun, 
it is a temple, and it stands over the ples where Tha-re- 
poke-ta-ra is to be burned.” She then left the temple, and 
descended to the earth, when the people inquired who she 
was, and she replied, “ You do not x Knce mé? T am none 
lowers than eee pe) I a hte ere golden 
wers, to wol my lo e people upon. 
and I died, and seat to Ta- ‘aided tic now you satin 
my gain.” She then exhorted them to make. oe 
wiring -merit, and showed its advantages... ‘Then 
rac three times to the right around, ee: ani de 
parted to her place in Nat country. et 







The ale held a festival of seven day s, during which 
they scattered all kinds of perfumery ih | ‘aaa al pile, 
which was ninety-nine Sani high. When the corpse was 


wupor the vewruleg ott OR ee ae ee 
Thad esesking da hole night of the burn- 


and said, “I cannot remain in this place Laan 


has gone sheen and I will 

Pee aie Naar dipper of reli Tascee Ue tion pot eniciotern 
Tha-re-poke-tara, steers parted for Tha-wut-tee, and slept 

enly ono night ina plac, on the Way When he was a 

noviciate, he was called Song-de, and the same after he was 
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apriest. Reverencing Gatidama, he stopped to bathe him- 
fin a four-cornered tank, near the 4a-da-woon monas- 
tery, nea sed himself and thus thought: “The 
Boodha are like stone umbrellas, worthy to be remembered: 
it will not be suitable for meto go to Gaudama first, by 
whor shall i a say wort. As done dseo-da is ie 
particular friend, P to him, and he will tell Gauda- 
ma.” He then went $i ia and said, “ My brother, 7/a- 
-poke-la-ra has gone! ‘This was his rice-pot, these were 
his clothes, these are his relics,” showing them one by 
one, Ancn-da and Sog-ada then went together to Gauda- 
ma, and showed him the nua etc. Gaadaos stretch- 
ed out his hand, and taking the relics, called his priests, 
and said, “My beloved sons, the priest who, the other day, 
after shows his power, asked permission to go and die, 
has gone. Here you see all that remains of him, like a 
pure white shell. He had been complete in virtue for an 
Immumerable number of ages; my sons, he could preach 
the law like myself, he gamed many friends, and he always 
attracted a great assembly. Setting aside myself, he had 
no equal in the ten thousand systems. He had great wis- 
dom; his wisdom was perecens, quel, and penetrating. He 
had few wants, was easily satistied, 
not mix with the multitude, was very diligent, and disap- 
ved of those who did wrong. My beloved sons, he left 
fae hundred of wealth, and became a priest; he was 
as firm as the earth, in my religion. He was like a bull 
who has had his horns broken. My sons, look at the re- 
mains of my wise son T'ha-re-poke-ta-ra;"’ and then by five 
hundred verses he extolled the virtues of his friend. When 
Anan-da heard the verses, he could no longer refrain, but 
2) en neo Ep eager reaps Gaudama Aiea said 
“ Anan- ve 1 not told you that we must be ge] 
from fathers and mothers, oy and sisters, by autahoe 
and death. Though I, who am perfect in the ten virtues, 
have Boodh, and have preached the Da-ma law, 
showed remarkable power, and spent a Lent in Th-wa- 
ae even I if I should desire not to see these changes, 
ould not be gratified. Now what suitable reason can be 
given for crying?" Thus Gaudama comforted him. Gau- 
sien then extolled the virtues of Tha-re-poke-tara, and 
caused a pagoda to be built to his memory, enclosing his 









d, loved retirement, did 
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relics. Then he called Anan-da, and said, ‘We will go to 
¥a-za-gro country." ‘The priests were called, and they de- 
arted, As they were going, on the last day of November, 
auk-a-lan went to Neighen, and Gaudama caused a cl 
to be erected to his memory, and to enclose his relics. t he 
writer says that a particular account of Miub-a-lan's death 
may be found in other books.) Gaudama went from Ya-za- 
gro to the river Ganges, to a place called Oke-sala, From this 
place, attended by 18 pri pats he went to Weay-tha-lee coun- 
try. When he arrived, he dressed, and went out with his 
rice-pot, to receive rice. When he returned from the village, 
he called Anan-da to bring his water-dipper, and then said, 
“ Let us go to Za-pa-la grid ecard the day.” They then went 
to Za-pa-la, and Gaudama sat down on his arrival. _Anan- 
da, drawing near, shekoed, and sat down. While thus 
seated, Gaiicns said, “ Anan-da, Way-tha-lee country is a 
place for much enjoyment. The (-day-na Nat resides in a 
pleasant place. The pa where a Nat named Gaudama 
resides, 18 a pleasant place. Za-pa-la pagoda, where the 
Za-pr-la Nat resides, isa pleasant place. A priest ought 
to increase in the four laws of Fik-deil-bat, and persevere 
in practising them over and over 5 ee It is suitable to 


‘be very diligent in it. Ifa priest such a mind, and 
denied, he might live a oat kr years, or an innumerable 
number of ages. I have persevered, and have practised 
over and again these four laws, and if I pleased, could re- 
main as long as I wished.” This he repeated three times. 
Though Gaudama in this manner gave Anan-da the hint, 
he, being blinded by pride, did not think to ask Gaudama 
to remain for the benetit of mankind, but remained silently 
shekoing. Gaudama then said, “ Anan-de, I wish you to 
leave me for a short time;" whereupon Anan-da arose, she- 
koed, turned to the right, went out, and sat down at the foot 
ofa tree, Soon after Anan-da left, Mah-Nat appeared, and 
by a Verse mt, “Boodh of great glory, now go to Neighan. 

for you, the Boodh who speaks good wor »odh of 
glory the time to enter Neigban has arrived.” And again 

@h-Nat said, “Gaudama has formerly said, ‘So long as 
my priests are unskilled in curious things, so long as shay 
are unable to govern their bodies, Let and minds, so 
long as they are weak, and not well instructed, so long as 
they are unable to keep the divine law, so long as they are 
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unable to preach the law—so long, I shall not 
ban ;’ but now your disciples are oe aataciled tere they 
vern their bodies, mouths, and minds, hey are bold, 
they ae learned, they understand the whole of t 
they practise according to the divine law, they ects Gs 
preach the law; th a nee egrn for you 
to. go to. Neiyban. e Bood said, ‘ long ns am 
is not firmly established, and widely es 
ig tithe Nats and Brahmans do not understand it elk 
T shall not go to Neigban.' Now the religion is established, 
a flouris ing, the Nats and Brahmans understand it; 
therefore the time is now come for you to go to Neigbar 
answered the evil-minded tempter, as follows: 
“Hat you vile wretch, donot be concerned, I shall go to 
ere long; in three months from this time, I shall 


“a a being in a calm state, sent forth a violent 










abere wee cock an earth uake that it was 










aie ree ah ne should enjoy himself in his 

present form, in the world of matter, or of spirit, he has 

overcome all passion, like as a con ueror overcomes shields, 

Spears, ete., in thief field of battle." The reason why he 

ered these words was, that some might say he was alraid 

of the urging of Mah-Natto go to Neigban, and that he there- 
fore uttered these words to prevent their saying so.” 

At this time, Anen-da thought, “Alas! this earthquake 
ap enougD. to make the hair rise up, it is like a Nat's earth- 

; what can be the reason of this violent shaking? 

e then went to Gaudama, and shekoing, said, “O Gan 
ma, this shaking of the earth is very violent, what can he 
cause of it?” Gaudama- tied “ Anan-da, the causes 

of earthquakes are eight, as follows: the earth rests upon 
water, the water upon air, the air upon open space; there- 
fore, whenever there is a violent wind, it es, and when- 
ever the air shakes, the water is shaken by it, and when 
the water shakes, it causes the earth to shake. This is one 
avi There are priests and Pong-nas who are very 

owertul. ‘There are also powerful Nate. These powerful 
DeLr ia eat ln but little power, upon this earth, and 
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upon the air, cause the earth to quake. This is the 
eause, When the embryo deity descends from Toke-the-ta 
Nat country, and is conceived by his mother, the earth 
shakes, This isthe thirdcause. When the embryo Boodh 
is born, he is in a sonia calm state, and the earth 
shakes...This is the fourth cause, When I attained infi- 
nite wisdom, and became Boodh, the earth shook. This 
is the fifth cause. When I preached the unrivalled law, 
the earth shook. This is the sixth cause. When I sent 
forth the respiration, the earth shook. This is the seventh 
cause. When I shall disappear, soul and spirit, the earth 
will shake. This is the eighth cause. Once, in the begin- 
ning of my becoming Boodh, I staid in the village of Uru- 
wa-ia, under a Banyan tree, where many goats were kept, 
and at that time the vile Afah-Nat came tome, and said, 
‘Now go to Newban,’ and I answered him, ‘Ha! you vile 
fellow, my male and female disciples have not yet become 
learned. and skillful in difficult matters, they cannot yet 
= firmly and fearlessly according to the divine law, 

ey are as yet unable to teach the law to others, my re- 


ligion has spre but little; so long as things are thus, I will 
not go to 4 rads n. Anen-a, ‘eVETI now, as I was. sitti E 


here, he came again, and said, ‘Now go to Neigben,’ and 

rephed, ‘\feh-Nat, do not be concerned, in three months I 
shall go to Netgban,’ and then I sent forth the respiration,” 
When he had said thus, Anan-da addressed him, ““O Gau- 
dama, do stay here for the great benefit of men, Nats, and 
Brahmans, during the time of one A-yu-kat."* Gaudama 
replied, “It is not suitable to ask this now, there can be no 
granting of the request.” However, Anan-da repeated the 
request three times; when Gaudama inquired, “ Anan-da, 
do you believe in my four ways of wisdom?” and he replied, 
“) Boodh, of course I believe, in the presence of Gaudama; 
IT have seen and beard these four.” Then Gandama said, 
“The person who increases in the Hik-derk-bat law, may re- 
main an A-yu-kat, or longer, if he chooses, without dying. 
Do you think that I, who have increased greatly in these 
laws, could remain, if it was my will?” Anan-da replied, 
“O Gaudama, to be sure I believe.” He then said, “Anen- 
de, you believe in my religion, and remained-silent when 
you had the hint given; you should have asked then, and as 


* An age of the world, 
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you did not, it was your mistake, itwas your own fault; now, 
though yet wnidlenc twice, or even thrice, you could not 
have your request, Your asking now is too late, you ask 
in-vain. Ananda, L was once on ffetd-sa-kote mountain, « 
and while there I said to you, ‘ Ya-za-gro country is a place 
for enjoyment, and this mountain is a place for enjoyment, 
etc." TWhen I thus conversed with you, you did not ask 
me; bad you then asked me twice, and ae refused, [ 
should not have refused the third time; but as you did not 
ask then, it was your own fault, At this time, I have with 
exertion paired, and it will be improper for me to return 
to my former state. Now, slnen-da, let us go to Afaha-wun 
« Ku-ta-ga-la." So they went. When they arrived, Gauda- 
ma told Anan-da to call together all the priests of Way-tha- 
fee, and have them sinecible in the public Zayat. When 
he had called them erat he went to Gaudama, and she- 
koing, informed him that the priests had assembled. Gau- 
dama then went to the Zayat, and when he had taken his 
seat, addressed them thus: “My beloved priests, for your 
poe in this religion, I, the Boodh, having infinite wisdom, 
have preached to you the laws. Now, you must remain 
firm'in keeping these laws, and increase in virtue, Lf you 
do so, my religion will continue a long time, and there will 
be great profit, to men and Nats, in haying it remain. Now, 
what means shall be adopted by which the religion may be 
continued? They are these: the four laws of. T'ha-cdée- 
pa-dan, which are: one that watches over the body, one 
that watehes over the mind, one that attentively considers 
the miseries. of life, and one that attentively considers the 
duties of religion; the four Tha-ma-pa-dans ;* the four Aik 
deik-bats ; the government of the five senses; the five kinds 
of Poh; and the eight Meg-gens.+ ‘These laws I have faith- 
fully preached to you, now keep them as faithfully. The 
nature saci the x tec et Rapes = change; — this ever 
In remembrance, Before lo L shall go to Neyban, .even 
in three months.” = a 








* Foor things: 1, Using exertion to prevent domerihy while ds et the pe 
son has done nothing cy sugativbatog ie z. ie tg ce ghe ei to. peent the in 
THOSE person already done that which is sinful. &. 
Endeavoring to do that which will procure merit, while the Nebdee ts $60 BOE 
‘titateof it. 4. After tho person bos a stock of merit, to excel in meritorious 


{ A Meg-gen is the sume as an Arecya. See note ¢ p. 3. 
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On the morning of the next day, he arose, dressed him- 
self, and went out with his rice-pot for rice. When he had 
returned from the village, he looked upon the country of 
Way-tha-le, in the manner of a full grown elephant; and 
when he had thus looked, he said, “ Anan-da, this is my last 
look at Way-tha-lee country.” When we say that he looked 
in the manner of an Sete, we mean this: the bones of 
men are jeeed by touching at the ends; the bones of a 
semi-Boodh are joined by hooks, one hanging on the other; 
but the bones of a Boodh are joined like the links of an 
iron chain; therefore, if he desires to look behind him, he 
must turn his body like an elephant, whose neck is so short 
that he must turn around in order to look behind him. e 
When Gaudama thought to take a look at Way-tha-lee, as 
there is no reason why a Boodh who is perfect in virtue 
should trouble himself’ to turn around, the earth turned 
around like a potter's wheel, and placed the face of Gau- 
dama towards Wey-tha-lee, he reason why he looked at 
the country was that, in a little more than is ree years, the 
people would be destroyed, and in the place where he look- 
ed at the country there would be built a Pago, to com- 
memorate the event, called Ne-ga-pa-lav-ke-ta, That pa- 
frodia would remain, and people would worship there, and 
nis religion would be continued for a long time. 

. Gaudama then called Anan-ia, and said, “ Let us go to 
Ban-qu-dama.” When they arrived, he called together his 
priests, and preached to them the law. When he had re- 
mained as long as he desired, they went to another place; 
and here he preached to his priests the four great Pa-day-th 
laws, When he had remained there as long as he desired, 
he said, “ Let us go to’ Pa-wa country.” Attended by his 
priests, they went, and took up their abode in a grove of 
Song da, a goldsmith’s son. | 

‘his Song-la was very rich, and the first time he saw 
Gaudama, some time previous, he became a J’hau-ta-pon, 
and presented this grove, with the monastery, to Gaudama, 
When Sony-da heard that Gaudama had arrived, he went to 


him, and shekoing very reverently, took his seat. Gauda- 


meats ae may the law in « very pleasant manner; and 
when he had done, Siibala shakin, and said, “ Will Gau- 
dama and his priests eat my rice to-morrow?” Gaudama 
consented in his usual silent way. When Song-da perceived 
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that he had accepted the invitation, he shekoed, and turning 
to the right, departed. Early in the morning, he had se td 
ed all kinds of good eatables, and also a very delicious dish 
of pork and rice. He bought a pig that was neither too 
old nor too young, and had 1t prepared in the best manner, 
not too much cooked, nor wanting in cooking, and while 
the pork was preparing, all the Nats who watched the four 
“at islands, ici ea two thousand smaller ones, threw in 
Nat food. When all was ready, he called Gaudama and his 
priests. The Boodh, having dressed himself, took his rice- 
pot, and attended by his priests, went to the house of 
Song-da, When they had taken their seats, Gaudama said, 
9‘ Give me rice mixed with pork, but give the priests rice 
‘and other food.” Song-da did as required. When Gau- 
dama had done eating, he told Song-da to take what te- 
mained, and bury it ina hole in the ground, as none but 
himself could eat, or digest, such food, not even any one in 
the Nat, or Braman, countries. After Song-da had buried 
the pork and rice, he returned, shekoed, and sat down. 
When Gandama had preached the law to him, he departed 
Seon after Gaudama had eaten the rice and pork, he was 
seized with a violent bloody flux, the pain of which he bore 
with great composure. To tell the truth of the matter, his 
a ee pork was not the cause of his illness; he would 
have been ill, if he had not eaten, but, becanse he did eat, 
his pain was less, On account of the excellent Nat food 
which was mixed with ian distress was comparativel 
light, and he could still walk. Gaudama called Anan-da, an 
said, “Let us goto Anke-theing-na-ym.” They set out for 
that country, and on the way he turned aside under a hae 
and amd, “ Anan-da, double my garment into four folds, an 
r Hiaip it for me to rest upon, for my divine body is much 
res When Anan-da had done as ordered, Gaudama 
id down, and said, “ Anan-da, [ am very thirsty, bring me 
gome water.” Anan-da replied, “O Gaudama, the Matiske 
kings have justdriven five hundred carts through the riy- 
ulet near by, and it is very muddy; the water of Ku-tla-ka 
river-is clear and cool, and not far off; if you drink of that 
water, you will be refreshed.” As to the carts passing along, 
it was as follows. The Man/a kings took their turns in being 
kings and subjects; and when one was king, the others were 
merchants. Just at this time, one of them, named Pokea- 
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the, having loaded five hundred carts, and appointed a head- 
driver to go before, himself followed behind. He was now 
just leaving Koke-theing-na-yon for Pu-wa country, and as he 
had to cross the brook, the water was muddied just at the 
time Gaudama wished to slake his thirst. Though Anan-da 
wished to procure water from another place, yet, as Gauda- 
ma had three times called for water, he took the rice-pot, and 
went to the side of the rivulet, and there the water, though 
a moment before very muddy, was now clear. Then ee 
he thought, “Truly the power of Gaudama is very wonder- 
fol. This is what [ never saw before. That five hundred 
carts should pass through this water, and make it exceed- 
ingly muddy, and when I come, the water should run as» 
clear as crystal, this is most extraordinary.” He then dip- 
ed up some of the water, carried it to Gaudama, and 
said, 'O Gaudama, the infinitely wise Boodhs possess power 
truly wonderful, This small stream has very little water, 
and after the five hundred carts psa through, it was very 
muddy, but the very moment I approach it it flowed 
very clear and pure, This is more wonderful than any 
thing I have seen before. Please to drink.” Then Gauda- 
ma took the rice-pot and drank. 
Prince Poke-a-tha, « disciple of the sage A-la-ya, on his 
ie to Pa-wa, saw Gaudama under the tree, went to him, 
nd said, “O lord, thisis very wonderful. Truly, the priests 
are very happy. The quietude of the Tha-ma-bat state in 
which they live, is very wonderful, O my lord, before this 
time, there was A-la-ya, of the race Aa-la-ma, who was trav- 
elling a long journey, and resting under the shade of a tree, 
very near whom five hundred carts passed. After they pass- 
ed, a-cart-man who had fallen belund, came to the priest, 
and inquired if he had seen five hundred carts pass and he 
said that he had not. He then asked if he had heard them; 
and he said, ‘No.’ He then said, ‘ Priest, if you did not see 
nor hear them, were you asleep?’ and he — ‘No, I was not 
aaleep,’ He then asked him if be was in his right mind; 
and ba said, ‘Yes.’ Then he wished to know how it could 
happen that five hundred carts* should pass, and he not see 
© The force of this story is lost npon one who has never seen o Burmese 
cart, which has a wooden axle, with a bamboo box in which it turns, which 
See care oe nn ereonets ee. main Os e cart may be heard 


half a mile 
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nor hear them, and said, ‘Priest, you are besmeared with 
the dirt of your cloth ;’ and he replied, ‘ Yes, I am covered 
with it! Now, my lord, that man, when he heard this, said, 
‘Qh! these priests and sages are in a happy state of abstrac- 
tion, not to know what is going on around them; that he 
should not hear nor see five hundred carts when passing; is 
truly astonishing.” When he had ended his story, - 
dama, pene to. , said, ““ What do you think of what 
I will now tell you? Which is most wonderful, one having 
the right use of his senses, and awake, who should not hear 
five hundred carts when passing, or one in the same pos- 
session of his senses, and awake, who should neither see nor 
hear a violent rain with heavy peals of thunder, and strokes 
of lightning—which would be most wonderful?" Poke-a-tha 
said, “Though there were five thousand, ten thousand, or 
one vieree thonsand carts, here se we say then = 
a truth, that any priest, who is in the possession of his 

nses, and awa Sakon have such a rain and thunder 
piometie’ him, and not be aware of it, is far more difficult to 
be.” Gaudama then said, “ Poke«-tha, I, the Boodh, was 
once in A-tuma country, and stopped ata shed near a place 
for threshing out rice. Then there came on a dreadful storm 
of rain, thunder, and lightning. Near the gsc 
were two hrothors ploueate the oxen were struck by 
lightning, and all killed. Hearing the thunder, many of the 
alam came out to sce the cattle that had been killed, As 

was walking before the shed, a man came near, and she- 
koed, and I asked him, ‘ What is the cause of these people 
assembling together?’ and he said, ‘To see the four oxen 
of the brothers, that have been killed by the lightming; O 
my lord, where were you?’ and [said to him, ‘I have only 
been here.” He then inquired, 'O my lord, did you not 
see the lightning?’ and I replied, ‘No.’ He then asked if 
I heard the thunder; and I said, ‘No.’ He then asked if I 
had my senses; and I told him, ‘Yes.’ Then he said, ‘How 
is this, that you could be awake, and in your senses, and 
not see the iebtning, nor hear the thonder?’ and I replied, 
‘My friend, though Iwas awake, and sane, I did not see 
the lightning, nor hear the thunder.’ When he heard this, 
he said, ‘This is very wonderful, such as never was be- 
fore; this priest's abstraction is yory, Brent not to see and 
hear such thunder and lightning.” He then formed a very 
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high opinion inion of me, turned to the right, shekoed, and de- 

arted,” Midisuneabe Poke-a-tha heard this, he said, “O 
Boodh, the admiration which I before had for the sage A-la- 
ya, is as if blown away by the wind, yea, like the dust before 
the whirlwind. O Boodh, what you have said, is super-ex- 
cellent. ‘To use a comparison, itis like an open pot, the con- 
tents being easily seen; or like treasure which was concealed 
under grass, aad is discovered,” ete. Gaudama continued 
preaching things of the same kind, and Poke-a-tha said, “I 
yenerate the Boodh, who can banish misery, and be happy. 
I worship the priests, who can live free from cares. O Booch, 
from this day forward; consider me as one of your most de- 
voted followers; I will worship the law, the priests, and the 
Boodh.” The prince then called a servant, and ordered him 
to bring two pass which were very beautiful, and of the 
color of gold. Taking them in his hand, he said, “ These I 
occasionally wear; they are of the color of pure gold, they 
are exceedingly fine and beautiful. On account of the divine 
favor conferred on me, | desire to make an offering of them 
to the Boodh.” Gaudama then said, “If you have such a 
desire, give one to me, and the other to Anan-da;" and he 
did so. ote order that the people might not say that Anan-da 
had been twenty-five years with Gaudama, and had never 
received any thing, he ee the pasd, though Gaudama 
knew very well that Anan-da would not wear it, but would 
soon make an offering of it to him. He also knew that, if 
Poke-a-tha gave it to Anan-da, it would be the same as if 
rer to all the priests, and his merit would be very great. 

audama then again preached the law, and when he had 
done, Poke-a-tha arose, shekoed, turned to the right, and 


Then Anan-da took the pasds, of the color of gold, and 
caused Gaudama to wear them, the one wrapped around 
rea the other over his ong — | Pr Heri 

essed, his appearance was like a great flame ire, an 
Anan-da said. © most glorious Boodh, this 1s more won- 
derful than any thing I ever saw before; even the place 
around you is glittering. The brightness of these gold- 
like pasds is like a great flame of fire.” Gaudama then 
said, “Your words are very true, my divine body 1s inex- 
pressibly beautiful, and my she news glittering. With 
regard to the two times of my body's having this glittering 
















appea , one was on the night when L obtained infinite 


wisdom, and the other is on the night of my going to Neiy- 
ban, On this night, at the morning-watch, in a corner of 
Koke-theing-na~ypin country, in the grove of En-gyen trees be- 
longi » the Manla kings, I shall enter Neigban ; therefore 
my appearance is cate fe pure, clear, and Shean 
He th n said, * Now let us go.” They then departed to the 
_ shade of a Yoy-ka-dat tree, on the bank of Ku-da-ka river. 
‘The following verse is repeated at a gathering of priests: 
——* Poke-a-tha, the son of the Manla kings, ~ | 
are ee ee gold, © 

Sai ee 

‘The glorious Gaudama, with a great company of priests, 
gives at the Av-da-ka grove, and he desoendedt tc the. 
river to bathe, and then went into a Mango garden, a short 
distance from the river. Anan-da remained behind a mo- 
ment, to bring his bathing-gown, and Gandama called to 
| a to double his cloth into four folds, that he might 
lie down, os he was very much fatigued. He then laid him- 
self down upon his right side, with the same composure 
and fearlessness with which a lion does, Song-da remained 
near him. At that moment, Anan-da a and Gauda- 
ma said, “Verily, some one has caused Song-da's mind to 
be distressed. The cause is this. Because I am to go to 
Neigban, and have eaten his rice, he fears it will not add to 
his merit, but to his demerit, Now, Anean-da, you must 
to him, and dispel his fears. You must say thus: ‘Gaud 
ma will go to Neighan, and bis last meal was of Song-da's 
rice; therefore Song-da will receive much merit. In conse- 
quence of it, he has had the privilege of seeing and hearing 
the Boodh, and thus has received good instruction; his 
merit will be great. The rice was uncommon, and his re- 
oward will be uncommon. The last rice the Boodhs eat be- 
fore cenyine infinite wisdom, and pane they eat before 
going to Neighan, is extraordinary, and brings uncommon 
rewards. The merit is far shave shat of aisery giving of 
rice, therefore the goldsmith’s son Song-da has stored up 
merit for a long life. ‘The advantages he will receive are, 
that he will ever be handsome, will always be rich, will live 
to be very old, will have many attendants, will dwell in 
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Nat country, and will be a chief, rh hom man.” Thus 
nen was to ¢ fort poor Song-da. (raudama then utter- 


, Wine Verse : 

“To those who make liberal offerings, the merit increnses ; 
| govern their bodies, mouths, and minds, will be free from the fire 

Those cats wknd <n can reject evil ; 

Gaudama then. called Anan-da, and said, “Let us goto — 
the other side of He-ra-nya-wa-dee river, tothe En-gyen grove 
of the Mania kings;” and with all his retinue t ey | MASSE 
over. When they arrived, he said to Anan-da, “I desire 
that you will place my bedstead at the farther end of the 
grove, between two trees, with the head to the North. 
Anan-da, I am very much fatigued, and must lie down.” 
He then placed the bedstead so that one tree was at the 
head, and the other at the feet. Though the trees were 
separated at the roots, their tops Rake Sa formed a bower 
over him. This was a place where the Jfania kings used 
to recline, and it was on one of their royal couches that 
Gaudama was laid. As to Gaudama’s saying that he was 
fatigued, and must lie down, though his strength was equal 

» one thousand million male elephants, yet, from the time 
of his eating Song-da's rice, it departed, as water is lost in the 
flow of the Ganges. Though the distance between Pa-wa 
and Aoke-theing-na-yon was only nine miles, he had to stop on 
the way fifteen times, to rest, and by making ache ts 
arrived at the grove about sunset. The reason why he said 
to Anan-da that he was much fatigued, was, that all men 
might take warning, and be prepared for pain and sickness, 
If any one asks, “ voy ae Gaudama make so much exer- , 
tion to get to Neighan from this place, and not any other?” 
we reply that he Huge have gone from any other, but he 
saw three reasons why he should go to Newgban from this 
place: 1. He would here have an opportunity to preach 
about his royal father. 2. He would have an opportunity to 
instruct Tiu-bat, who would attain Mel-poh, 3. When the 
contention should arise over his relics, the Pong-na named 
Dau-na would settle the matter, and make a proper distribu- 
tion, Now for an explanation why we say that Gaudama 
lay down like a lion. ‘he manner of lions, men, Pett-tas, and 
Boodhs, is different. Men lie down on their left side. Peik- 
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fas lie down on their backs, because arity tare hile flesh and 
blood. The lion lies on his right side, placin edn 
feet er, and then his fore | t, with the tail 
the hind legs; then he puts his tail and feet ther, wae 
lays his head upon his fore paws; and when he has thus 
ree cote awaking without fear, and lifting up his head, 
about fearlessly, and even though danger be near, 
lays his head down again, and fulls asleep. When the 
eet enilivnal teach he arises acco to his na- 
sc. por oc nome three ntehin re then goes in 


| Ganlana rented upon his right side, the joints of the 
Sees antl laaess and while in this position, he was in 
ee his mind was distressed, but in a little time 
became composed. Therefore we say that he lay down 
like a lion. Thus Gandama rested in the En-cyen grove of 

the Monla kings. 

This grove was in the South-west part of the country. 
If you wish to go from the grove to the sols ee will 
due East. You could also po to the city, goin & North. 
Therefore the grove was in the South-west. 

The trees under which the bed was placed, blossomed, 
limbs and trunk, and in order to make an offering to the 

, scattered flowers over, upon, and around him. Not 
only these trees bloomed, but the others also, trank and 
branch: ; ) all the trees in the whole ten thousand : 

ESOT and bore fruit. Also, on the trunks of 
trees the Kau-da lily appeared; on the limbs, the They 
lily; on the creepers, the Le-te lily: on the summit, the A-ka- 
tha lily ; and the ground bore the Dan-do lily. Every thing 
thus bore t the five kinds of lilies. He-ma-tvoon-ta mountai 
which is thirty-six hundred miles broad, was as if soyaked 
with a peacock 3 tail, and full of lowers, even in wreaths of 
flowers, very beautiful to behold. The Bong-ma-s5 Nats, 
who. serideo near the Hn-gyen trees, shook the flowers from 

oT divine body, once and again, bo that he was 

acl "Tha Mondaicara Hower, of which the leaf'is as large 
as an sx umbrella, and the stem as large as a plough-handle, fall 
down from Nayi-da-woon tank in Nat country. In order ts 
do honor to Gaudama, it came down, spread all over the 
country. The Nats then showered down sandal dust, and 

ttered 1t around and upon the re All the Nats’ instra- 
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ments, in order to do him honor, played: melodiously, and 
the Nats sang sweetly. Not the Nats only, but the Nagas 
and Galings, also, scattered sandal-dust, and all kinds of 
perfumery, with gold and silver dust, and the Nats every 
where strewed all kinds of flowers, | 

The long-lived Nats named Walakara, when they heard 
there was to bea Boodh in the country of man, began to 
string flowers to offer at the time of his conception; but be- 
fore they had completed the string, he was conceived, and 


then they said they would offer them at his birth; but 





when they heard he was born, they said they would wait 
until he went into the jungle. Thus they kept on through 
the twenty-nine years he remained in the palace; and when 
they heard he had departed for the jungle, they said, ‘We 
ill wait until he becomes Boodh;’ when they heard he 
had become Boodh, they said they would wait until he had 
staves the true law; when they heard he had preached 
for forty-nine days, they said they would wait until he had 
wrought his miracles; when they heard his miracles were 
wrought, they said they would wait until he went to Nat 
oe and then they would offer them; when they heard 
he had arrived in Nat country, they said they were not yet 
ready, they would wait until he had sent forth the respra- 
tion; when they heard he had respired, they were not 
ready, and said they would wait until he went to Neighan, 
When they were told, “To-day, Gaudama lies on his right 
side, in the grove of En-gyen trees, in the manner of a lion 
and when day-light appears, he will go to Netgban,” ant 
were asked, “For whom are you stringing your flowers?” 
they replied, “What Boodh is this? only just now, he was 
conceived, born, went into the jungle, preached the law, 
wrought miracles, went to Yu-wa-deing-tha, and sent forth 
the respiration; and now he is going to Neiglan. There has 
not been time enough to take even a swallow of rce-water. 
The Boodh who 1s Se ak in the ten virtues, should not 
live so short a time.” Thus, without having time to com- 
ete their wreath of flowers, they brought it in an unfin- 
ished state; and arriving at the borders of the Setya sys 
tem, and there being no room for them on the inside of th 
os they took hold of each other's hands, and offered 
ir flowers, running, to the man who was complete in the 
thirty-two signs, the six glories, the ten virtues, the five 
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hundred and fifty Zats, and the fourteen graces, of a Boodh, 
They also danced and sang. At that time, when Gaudama 
saw Nats, Nagas, Galings and men, rye all kinds of 
offerings to him, he said to Anan-da, “The En-gyen trees, 
in order to do me honor, have blossomed, trunk and branch, 
and scattered their flowers on all sides of me; the Nats 
have sent down Nat flowers and sandal-dust; they have 
also made music ond dancing an accompaniment. Now, 
Anan-da, all this falla short of the respect which 1s due to 
me, it does not amount to worship, it is not yet according 
to the divine law. Whatever priest, or priestess, lay man, 
or lay woman, practises acco ing to the divine law, wor- 
ships and reverences me truly; whoever practises and ke 
the divine law according to my instruction, will remain in 
the true way of religion." The reason why he said this 
to Anonda was, that he might praise his priests, and that 
is religion might be esta es ie sone time. The 
“reason why he spoke disparagingly of the Nat offering was, 
that his pa Nera Spr see the merit to be obtained from 
_ their offerings. If he did not thus say, his followers, in 
Wfter-times, would not be so zealous in keeping the law, 
is religion would not flourish so long, nor his disci- 
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ples be perfect in the virtues, A mere tering, of itself, 
"would not cause the religion to continue aday; nay, this 
ould not exist so long as one is in taking a draft of rice- 
parison, if one thousand monasteries 

were built, like the great We-/a-ra monastery, or one thou- 
sand pagodas, like the great pagoda in Ta-wa-deing-tha, this 
would not cause the religion to continue. Whoever makes 
offerings will be rewarded, but good practices, and living 
virtuously, are the most suitable offerings ton Boodh, The 
heart, and not the action—it is by virtue, and not by offer- 
ings, that the religion will remain. Gaudama, wishing this 
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erstood, thus preached to Anan-da. At this time, 
the sage U-pa-wa-na, at a word from Gaudama, laid down 
| n he w ding, and removed toa suitable place, 
~ ‘When Anan-dla sa thie he thought, “This U-pa-wa-na 
has been with Gaudama through twenty Lents, has alwa 
been near him; now shag be his last moments, should he say 
to him, ‘Remove from before me?’" Then he drew near, 
and ead, “O Gaudama, U-pa-wa-na bas been with you day 
and night fora long time, he has been in the divine pres- 
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ence for twenty Lents, now why did you say in your last 
moments, ‘Priest, go, do not stand before me?’" Gauda- 
ma, wishing to show that 0-pa-wa-na was not to be blamed, 
replied, “ o Rome the Nata of the ten thousand systems 
have nssembled to have a look at me, the Boodh, for the 
distance of one hundred and twenty miles around the En- 
gyen grove: they have assumed fine, delicate bodies; the 
most powerful stand so near as to touch each other, in the 
first rank, ten deep, in the next rank, twenty deep, in the 
next, arty in the next, forty, in the next, fifty, in the next, 
sixty; and among these Nats there is no occasion to say, 
‘Keep your clothes in such a manner as not to obstruct my 
seeing,’ for they are all ina state of nudity. Now, Anan-dia, 
hese Nats say, ‘We have come from a great distance to see 
him who has broken the circle of transmigration, who un- 
derstands all law; this day, at dawn, he 1s going to Neighan, 
and now this priest stands in the way, and we cannot see _ 
him.’ On this account I told U-pa-wa-na to remove.” This 
{/-pa-wa-na had a very large body, as large asan elephant’s, 








and he was of great power; the Nats, when they saw himin— 
the way, so that they could not see Gaudama, were angry — 
with him. Though the Nats can see through common men, 
they cannot see through the priests, because of their grea 


When We-pa-tha Boodh went to Neigben, his relics were 
put in one SR and over them a pagoda was built. The 
Boodhs who live to a great age, have pagodas which grow 
up of themselves, of gold bricks, one eubit long, a halfa 
cubit broad, two fingers thick, and cemented together with 
vermilion and the powder of precious stones. Instead of 
water to mix the mortar, a vegetable oil is used. At first, 
the pagodas were twelve miles high; the Nats of the earth 
then added another twelve miles, the heavenly Nats, an- 
other twelve, the Nats of the skies, another twelve, the 
Nats of the clouds, another twelve, the Zo-du-ina-ha-reet 
Nata, another twelve, and the Ta-wa-deing-tha Nats, another 
twelve. So this pagoda was eighty-four miles high. When 
the people came with flowers, clothes, perfumery, ete., to 
make offerings at the pagoda, the watching Nats received 
the offerings, in the presence of the people, and offered 
them to the pagoda. In those days, U-pa-wa-na was of 
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of the Tar oe eel ee which the Nat took and patenaed to 
shaine 


: U-pa-wa-na saw him, be was much 
please d with him, and prayed that he might become such a 
eee Net So, when he aie, he'went to Nat country, and 

remained, after that, passing through various transmigra- 
tions, until Nat-tha-ba Bood b s days; and when the latter 
went to Neighan, a pagoda twelve miles high was built over 
hia relics, and U-pa-wa-na became the Nat who watched it. 
When that religion disappeared, he was in Nat- country. 
When Gaudama ap he changed states, and was con- 
ceived of a good race. He became a oP nage to Gandama, 
and as he had been a Nat who watched a Boodh’s pagoda, 
he had great power. 

Then peimets inquired of Gaudama, why the Nats who 
are supernatural) epee should be troubled, if he 
should go to Net - and Gaudama said, “There are some 
Nats who. consider eaten aa earth: these Nats, with dh- 
re hair, holding their hands over their heads, wail 

ae they fall down, and are very much distressed, say- 

Boodh, who is complete in _— six glories, is 

to Neighan very S000. e great Boodh who says 

i | words, is going to deigton very. soon.’ This they 

ery and lament. “The Nats who are on the earth, wail and 

mourn in the same apes But those Nats who are free 

from passion, consider that there is nothing permanent; 

they are therefore composed. They only inquire how they 

shail obtain the same good the Boodh enjoys. The worldly- 
minded only are distressed.” 

The priests came from-the four points of the compass, to 
see Gaudama, and said, “We have come to see him who 
causes love in the soul to increase. We have come to wor- 
ship him. When the excellent Boodh has gone to Neigban, 
we shall have no such privilege.” Gaudama, considering 
that those priests who cherished love in their hearts, de- 
sired to adore the law, ete., preached to them, and what 

sd ea ie will be found in another book. 

-da then inquired of Gaudama, what it was suitable 
for the priests to do with the women; and he said, “ Anan- 
da, those priests who remain inside of the monastery, with 
the doors closed, though a woman should come and stand 
. re the steps of the door, if they keep the door closed, 

will have no unlawful desire, their minds will be tranquil; 
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it is only when women are seen that desire is engendered, 
therefore it is better not to see them at all.” Anan-da then 
inquired, “O Gaudama, you have said, ‘The better way is 
not to see them at all;’ what shall we do when we are out 
receiving rice from them?” Gaudama replied, “Anan-da, 
you are only safe by remaining silent, and not 5 Sage 
tothem. If one should, holding a drawn sword, be talk- 
ing ee he and threaten to cut your head off, 1} would 
be prudence to converse with him; or, if a Belo woman 
should come and say, ‘I will eat your flesh,’ it would be 
prudent to converse with her; but to speak toa woman 
will surely lead to destruction, and allows of no escape from 
hell, When one converses with a woman, he becomes ac- 
quainted with her; when acquainted, he has desire, the law 
is broken, and misery ensues; therefore it is far better to 
say nothing tothem.” Ananda said, “O Gaudama, Pdr say 
that by acquaintance comes destruction; now, as for those 
women who practise the virtues, and keep the law, and 
who converse well, when they wish to hear the law, what 
shall we do? if we must remain without speaking, they will 
say, ‘This priest is deaf, or well fed, or his mouth is closed ;’ 
what must we do in such cases?” When he had thus ask- 
ed, Gaudama said, “My beloved priests, draw near. Those 
women who are of suitable age to be your mothers, con- 
sider as your mothers; those of a suitable age, as sisters; 
the younger ones, as children, These things, and what I 
have told you before, remember.” Anan-du then inquired, 
“When you have gone to Neiyhan, what shall Ido?” He 
replied, “I warn you not to have any anxiety about the 
burning of my body, but make all diligence to attain the ex- 
cellent state of Ar-a-hat-fa-poh, This will be for your profit. 
Make the attainment of Neigban the object of your life. 
Anan-da, there are wise men from the race of kings, of Pong- 
nas, and of rich men, who exceedingly love me; those wise 
people will attend to the burning of my body.” Ananda 
then said, ‘ These wise men will certainly ask me what the 
shall do, and when they ask, what shall I say to them 
Gaudama replied, “Ananda, they prepare the body of a 
Sekya king for burning, first, by wrapping it in a new paso 
from Aa-tha-ba-reet country, then in very fine cotton, then in 
another pasd, then in cotton, until one thousand pasds are 
wound around it; then they put the body in a trough or 
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perro Dike over which another trough or coffin is 
ey ee prepare the pile of odoriferous wood, and 
aif and at the corners of the road ‘they 
mild = yay to commemorate the event. In the same 
eat 1 pas manner which they observe towards the — 
king’s body, let them do to mine, and let pagodas also 
bailt. Whoever make offerings of flowers, perfumery, flags, 
tc., to those pagodas, and shekoe reverently, show 
their attachment to my religion. Those who increase in 
these graces, and other duties, will have much happiness for 
many days and nights. Anan-da, there are four orders of 
Gece o are worthy to have pagodas built to their mem- 
[, who am worthy to receive the four grent offerings, 
nd all law by my wisdom, am worthy to have 
iss built to me; the semi-Boodhs are worthy of pago- 
also, my. priests: and oe Sehya king. ‘The great advan- 
aie of buildi ing pagodas, etc., to me, is, that those who do 
80 soit right feelines, will, when they die, go to Nat coun- 
Those who build to a semi-Boodh, “will go ton Nat 
ve, and arrive ata good state. The reward of those 
who build to the priests will be the same. Those who 
build to the Setya king, because he was the guardia 
the law, will be the same. Now, the reason why a Sebya 
king, who dies among men, should have a cao, rather 
than any other man who keeps the law, is, that, if every 
man who keeps the law should have a pagoda bujlt to him, 
pagodas would be very numerous, and the earth would not 
contain them; but as there is only one Sekye king, his 
rareness makes him worth worshipping. Those who keep 
the law, are worthy to have all honors at a funeral, but not 
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done preaching, Ananda thought, "'The 
excellent ‘Boodh has ‘saa wed me my place, where I must 
stay, and what I must do; he has told me the advantages of 
rshipping, and of building pagodas; he has also told me 
my duty to the women; he has informed mewho are worth y 
to have Now, of a truth, this day will Gaudama 
go to Newlan.” He was then very much distressed in mind, 
a as he knew it would not be respectful to wail before 
his master, he departed to a Zayat, and stood by the door, 
having hold of the bolt, and wept, thinking, “T am only a 
novice, I have yet to attain the three higher states. Gau- 
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dama, who has so often instructed me, is going to Neigban ; 
now, for the washing of whose face shall I bring water? 
whose feet shall I wash? whose bed shall I make? whose 
rice-pot and clothes shall I carry? whom shall I assist in 
dressing?” ete. In this manner he cried and wailed greatly: 
When Geudasi observed that Anan-da was absent, he said 
to his priests, “My children, where is Anan-la?” They re- 
plied, “O lord, Anan-da is in a Zayat, holding on to the door, 
crying, and saying, ‘I am only a novice, I have the three 
higher states yet to attain. The Boodh, who has so often 
instructed me, is now going to Newban.’" When Gaudama 
heard this, he called one of his priests, and said, “Go tell 
Anan-da that Gaudama calls him.” The priest did as or- 
dered, and Anan-da followed him into the presence of Gau- 
dama, where he shekoed, and sat down. Gaudama then said, 
“ Anan-da, this weeping does you no good, do not be anx- 
ious, cease yourcrying. Have I not told you before, that all 
our dearest friends must be separated from us in this life, in 
various ways, and also eprgeneed death? How can you 
prevent me-from dying? ‘The body is visible, it is suitable 
to bring it under the law; it is of a destructible nature, and 
though you should desire ever so much to keep my body 
from destruction, you could not do it, You have, fora 
great many days and nights, with a whole heart, attended 
on me, for my comfort, to increase my happiness; in thought, 
word, and deed, bg have ministered to me, and your merit 
is great. Now be diligent in repeating your Aam-a-tan, 
and in a short time you will be free from the law of trans- 
migration,” When he had thus spoken, the earth, which 
is two hundred and eighty thousand Fueanas thick, was 
as if turned bottom up, and the heavens were as if turned 
over; the Sityawala mountain was as if removed from its 
ois Bar mguntain, as if it was raised up, and the 
-hu-tha-bya tree, as if shaken by its limbs. The Boodh, 
in order to say more in praise of Anan-da, called his priests, 
and suid, “My sons, Anan-da is wise, he is skilled in thin 
relating to the body. He knows the time for my male 
priests to see me a worship; also, the time for the female 
- priests; and the time for the kings and princes to come and 
worship; the time for noblemen; and the time for here- 
tics.” - When he had said this, he wished to show them the 
four extraordinary things in which Anan-da was uncom- 
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mon, and he said, “ As for Anan-da, when in the midst of 
the assembly, all love and reverence him. He is very 
handsome, and beautifal to look upon. His knowledge is 
extensive, he is a glory to the priests.” Thus he spoke of 
his graces, and added, “ When priests at a distance hear of 
n, a : im, they will say, ‘What we heard 

sy will be very joyful. When 

aes aie ‘om dis- 
ease? are you all in health?’ ete., they will be joyful and 
gind of heart. My priests, Anan-da will verily remain in 
a The people who come to see him will never get 
a 














tired of his company. Thus will the nuns, also, feel and 
. When the lay men come, they will do the same. He 
will ask them if they venerate the three objects of wor- 
sit keep the commands, observe the- eight worship-days, 
sed and reverence their parents, and feed the Pong-nas who 
keep the law, and they will be so pleased that they cannot 
be satisfied with him. Of the lay women he will ask the 
game, and they will feel the same. My dear sons, in these 
dutbae he will bi uncommonly popular.”’ Then, in order to 
show how Anan-da was like the Setya king, he sad, “My 
beloved priests, the four wonders of the Sskya king are these: 
he is very beautiful, can fly in the air, can give instrac- 
tion to the people: and can govern according to the law. 
When kings of other countries hear of these things, and 
come to see them, they are exceedingly well pleased. When 
the king asks them, ‘My friends, do you keep the law 
of kings? do you aac the royal line?” etc., they are 
very joyful, and when they see his peaceful and _prosper- 
ous state, are full of love and affection. So the ongnes, 
and priests, rich men, éte., when they visit him, and he 
inquires after their welfare, will be peaceful and happy. 
In these things, the Seiya king and Aman-da are alike." 
When he had ceased apeaking, Anan-da addressed him, 
“Q most excellent Boodh, do not let the most infinitely 
exalted Boodh go to Neighan from an insignificant city, im 
the jungle, surrounded by trees, but either from Srm-pa, 
Ya-2a-gro, Tha-wut-tee, Tha-kay-ta, Kauw-tham-lee, or Ba-ra- 
na-thee. Let Ganudama go to Newbon from one of these 
cities. There, beside the king and princes, there are Pong: 
nas who possess great wealth, and very many who exceed 
ingly reverence the Boodh; there, you would have a more 
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magnificent funeral pyre,” etc. Gaudama replied, “ Anan- 
da, do not say that ghia city of Avke-theing-na-yon 1s not 
large, but a little city ;. nor that it is. poor; neither that it is 
like the suburbs of a large city, I, the Boodh, came here 
in order to preach, I have been hereja great many times 
before; now I will tell you a circumstance that too place 
formerly. There was once a great ing named 7'ha-mu-da- 
tha-na, who protected the law, and who governed all the 
islands of the four great oceans, and who overcame all his 
enemies, who was complete in the seven Yada-nas. This 
ony was then the residence of a king called Au-tha-wa-dee, 
and the country pa nie ha was one hundred and forty-four 
miles in length, and eighty-four in width, was very Roe 
and flourishing, was full of people from all nations, hae 
all the eatables one could desire, and was like the residence 
of the Nats. Such was the country, Anan-da. This coun- 
try was not quiet, from the cessation of the ten voices, night 
or day. The ten voices are these: the noise of elephants, 
of horses, carriages, great drums, and drums of all sorts, the 
harp, trumpets, gongs, clapping of hands, and the noise of 
eating and drinking, These voices were always heard.” 
When he had thus explained the history of the country, 
from beginning to-end, he said, “ Anan-da, go into the city, 
and make known to the Manla kings that, at the morning- 
vatch, the excellent Boodh will enter Neighan, Now gx 
quickly. Do not let your mind be distressed, hereafter, by 
reflecting that you did not see the Boodh im his last state; 
therefore go quickly.” Anan-da put on his garments, tool 
his rice-pot, went forth alone, and entered the city. re 
he arrived, the kings had assembled in the public Zayat, on 
business; whereupon he went and told them what Gaudama 
had said. When they heard it, the kings, the queens, the 
princes, and the princesses, were greatly agitated and griev- 
ed, Some dishevelled their hair, some held their banc 
over their heads, some rolled upon the ground, as if their 
hands and feet had been cut off, weeping, wailing, and cry- 
ing, “(Gaudama who is full of glory, is gong to Negoan very 
query. The Boodh who eye Sx ee words, ia very a8 
enly going to Neagban, e Boodh who possesses the Live 
kinds at vise. lisappears very suddenly.” In this man- 
ner they lamented. en Se Linas, ucens, etc., went to 
the En-gyen grove; and when they ui near, Ananda 
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“acpeery to approach Gaudama singly, 

me, and some will not have the oppor- 

munity to s wl therefore be well for me to go 

to | lis neh etey? The kings, « yueens, etc., sheko to t 

SOx b by touching their heads to his feet; 7 and then: he 

took them “ie one by one, and 50 managed to get through 
th them : by the first watch of the mght. 

A heretic named Thu-bat then lived in the city. When he 
Pea ‘that, at the first watch of the night, Gandama would 
go to J lie Ce he thought, “I have long heard from the old 
heretics, tha was a Boodh in this world, who was 
worthy to voce offerings, and that of his own wisdom he 
understood all law. I now bear that Gaudama is go) 
Netban at the morning-watch; from what I have iti of 
him, [ rather like him; if I am in any error, how shall I 
know it? by what means shall I hear the law from lord Gau- 
dama ?"™ - man, in a former'state, lind some merit: he 
then had a brother, who with him cultivated paddy. The 
elder brother said, “ It is suitable to make nine offerings in 
the raising of one crop of paridy: " Therefore, when he 
sowed his paddy, ete., he made offerings. But the 
brother said, “ You will destroy all the paddy.” ‘The el elder 
brother, secing that the younger did ot approve of his offer 
ings, divided the field, and watched his own half When 
the seed was formed, he made an aioe of pr and oil, 
When the seed became hard, he offi hed rice, When 
he reaped, he offered the first he ai When h he gather- 
ed, he made an offering of the first gathered. When he 
bound it into bundles, he made an offering of the first 
sheaves. When he threshed it, he offered from the first. of 
the threshing. When he stored it in the Eraiaryy he made 
an offering of the first from the granary. In. consequence 













dama preached, ‘after he became Boodh. In consequence 
of the offerings and the preaching, he with a multitude of 
Brahmans attained Th@u-ta- Pee The younger brother 
afterwards made o offerings, and fore had now a desire 





o ipa Siler venus: ‘Biman Wook. au that “thid Neretic Thw-bat of 
the Odeik-sawma Aa-tha-ta has tach: eibidbos tr ates dither backs sx 
that he was born of a wick * daughter in the village of Wen erga Man, 
that bis father’s nume was U-ko-ka, and hie mother's name, Saha, 
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to seé Gaudama, This heretic then went to the grove, and 


drawing near to Anan-da, said, *O priest Anan-da, I have 
heard it said by old men and teachers among the here- 
tics, that at a future time there would be a Bood h, who 
would be worthy to receive excellent offerings, and who 
would understand all law by his own wisdom ;. now, to-day, 
at the morning-watch, Gaudama is going to Newban, an 

because I have heard that he is the Boodh, I have a desire 
to see him. By what means can I have my filse sentiments 
corrected? Ithink this priest Gaudama might enlighten 
me, I now desire of you that I may have an opportunity 
of seeing him.” When Anan-da heard this, he thought, 
‘This man is a heretic, he is out of the pale of our religion, 
and in order to convince him of his errors, Gaudama must 
talk a are deal, and this will fatigue him; even if he 
was in health, he would be fatigued in answering his ques- 
tions,” and he said, “ TAu-bat, your request is not suitable: 
do not molest Gaudama, he is fatigued.” T'hu-bat then fol- 
lowed Anan-da wherever he went, asked twice, and thrice, 
but still was refused. While he was asking the third time, 
they stood near the door of the room where Gaudama was, 
who overheard the request, and called out, saying, “As T 
have made all this exertion to reach this place for the ad- 
vantage of Thu-bat, why do you prevent his coming to me? 
let him come. ‘If Thu-bat desires to ask me any questions, 
they will be only those on which he desires information, 
and such I shall immediately understand; let him enter. 

When he had thus said, Anan-da said to Thu-bat, “Go in, 
the excellent Gaudama has given you permission.” Then 
he entered, and conversed with Gaudama, and was very 
happy. When he had heard words worthy of being re- 
gabon to the end of his life, he took a suitable ure, 
and addressed Gaudama thus: “Lord Gaudama, did Kat 
tha-ba, Kan-tha-la, Ze-ta, Pa-koke-ta, Theen-za-ra, and Ne- 
gan-da, who were heads’of priests, learned, of great fame, 
and had many disciples—did they understand, or not under- 
stand, the law to which they assented? or did they only un- 
derstand in part?” Gaudama replied, “ 7hu-bat, your ques- 
tion is not suitable; we will waive this subject, and I will 
preach the law to you; now py attention, let it be firml 

impressed on your mind.” Ju-bat replied, “ Very well.” 
Thus he consented to listen. Gaudama then preached thus: 
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 * Thu-bat, whatever heretic is under the influence of pas- 
sion, is not worthy to receive the sinless state of Afet-poh > 
ind those who are unworthy to receive this state, are un- 
to become Thau-ta-pon priests; and those not worthy 






of this, are not worthy of the higher states. Whoever is 
free from passion, is worthy to receive the four states of 
flection. In my religion, only, are the Mey-gen states to 
be obtained; out of it, they cannot be obtained. They 
aave not the laws of perfection. There are not among the 
neretics the three great classes of priests, who strive for the 
three great laws. 7 who strive for these laws, must be 
diligent, and their exertion prevents the world from being 
quiet. I, the Boodh, when I was twenty-nine years of age, 
sired infinite wisdom, and in order to find it, became a 
priest, and from that time, for fifty-one years, I have kept 
Neighan in view. Out of my religion, there are no Thau- 
ta-pons, Tha-ga-da-gans, A-na-gans, or Rahandas, Out of 
my religion, among the heretics, there are not the twelve 
reat priests, These twelve are diligent, and by their ar- 
dent labors they keep the world from indifference.” Thus 
audama preached.  Thu-bat replied, “OQ Gaudama, this is 
good, itis very good. It is like the setting of a pot right 
side up, or finding lost treasure,” ete, After Gaudama had 
again preached to him, the heretic said, “O a ae 

most excellent Boodh, | worship the Boodh, the law, an 
the priests.” Then, having foreseen that the priests would 
not be willing to deceive aiies under four months, he re- 
queed of Gaudama that he might be admitted a priest in 
four months, well knowing that Gandama understood why 
he did not ask to be at once admitted. Gaudama then 
called Anan-da, and said, “Admit 7hu-hat at once to the 
priesthood.” Anan-da then caused him to sit down prop- 
erly, poured water from a pitcher on his head, teaching him 
the Masada: then haved: his seat Pat vpon him a priest's 
cloth, and taught him the creed. He then conducted him 
into the p poesia ale Gaudama, who initiated him into the 
he heard it the Boodh, and went forth in the garden, 
| his diligence in acquiring the law, he 
state of a Aahanda. He was the last dis- 
























ting ‘+ Be 
ciple Gaudama made before going to Neigdan. 
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Gaudama then called Anan-da, and said, “You suppose 
that, when I am gone, there will be no Boodh; now, this is 
notcorrect. I have given the several books of the law, and 
those books, when | am gone, will be the teacher; there- 
fore it will be wrong to say, ‘We have no Boodh.’" When 
he had thus instructed all the priests, wishing to show them 
what they must do in future, he said, “ Anan-da, now, while 
I am here present, the priests call one another .A-wa-than. 
When Iam gone, it will be unsuitable so to call each other; 
the priests of many ceg Uap of few Lents, must be dis- 
tinguished. Rank must be observed. The great priests 
must be called’ Baw-tas, and the smaller ones Ara-tha-mas. 
When I am gone, give Sanna the Brama-punishment.” 
Anan-da inquired what this punishment was, and was in- 
formed, ‘The priest Sunna says whatever he likes, it is 
not proper for any other priest to have intercourse with 
him ; this is what I mean by giving him the Brama-punish- 
ment.” Gaudama then cuifled his priests, and said, “My 
beloved sons, if any one of the priests becomes unsteady, 
and backslides from his attachment to the Boodh, the law, 
etc., remember ah have me before your eyes, and do not 
be discouraged.” When he had said this, the priests re- 
mained silent. Gaudama repeated these words three times, 
and three times the priests remained silent. He then add- 
ed, “My beloved priests, if you continue to retain your 
reverence for me, tell it to your acquaintances and friends.” 
The priests still remained silent, and Anan-da said, “This 
is very extraordinary. © Boodh, in all this assembly there 
is not one priest who has any doubt, therefore they all love 
and have eit for you.” Gaudama then said, “ Anan-da, 
yon say 80 because you feel so, but I, by my knowledge 
cnow it to be true. The reason why there is no one ay 
doubts, is this: among them all, the least priest isa Thau- 
ta-pon, and none do any evil which leads to punishment: 
their minds are stable, they only desire to reach forward 
to the higher states of merit." Gaudama then said to the 
priests, “My beloved priests, the state of being leads. to 

truction, do you remember this, do not forget this, I 
charge you,” These are the last words he ever spoke. He 
then entered the several states, one after the other, until he 
arrived at the sialiparbate there is no pain. An. asked 
4 priest named Anw-yokeda, “Has the Boodk 
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ban?" He answered, “He has not yet b yet gone, he has only 
entered on thatetate where all pain ceases.” Gaudama con- 
tinued to enter the other higher states, and from the highest _ 
he entered Neiyban.. Thus the great Boodh, at the first 
watch of the night, preached to the Manla kings, at the 
midnight-watch, to the heretic Thu-bat, at the third w 
instructed his priests, and just at dawn of day, en 7 
Neighan. At the time when he departed, there was mai 
violent shaking of the earth as was enough to make one's 
hair stand on end. Among the Nats there was sALeress 
quaking, and a Brahman uttered the following verse 





The excellent Boodh, wise was fillod vith wiedora, 
Whe had no rival, the teacher of Nats ond men, 
reir % ahhh es retood, ? 
Who knew W, Without being taught— \ 
Even he has gone to Meighan, +. 





As to others, how can escape denth | 
Woot coce Can ths acts must throw off this mortal body." 


At em same time, the 7'he-gya king uttered the following 
Verse : 


7 
a Fe) 


There i nothing stable in this state of existence, 


ie aed oer ae 
| ste pues ts > when toe Shen laiend Sen 
_ There Bo in es ara p dlperan 


‘The priest Anu-yoke-da, at the same time, uttered the fol 
“lowing verse: 
“0 priests, the excellent Bodh, 

Who was free from all passion, has ceased to be; 

He who was unmoved tise trebles of life, 

He who wna full of stability, has ceared to breathe ; 

The excellent Boodh, who suffering bore 

As if be were in quiet, without ? 

Hus escaped from the mutability of i eae 


_Anan-da, also, said the phowines vers ree’: 


= 










ee Who in desde wan purtark <9 ‘ a. 
[ond qucked ereiiee - 
| othe he did rise” 
a 7 hen it * a8. nov a = the Boodh had entered Neigban, 
the pri = 0 > e iirat twi (O OTe ers laid their hands on their 
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heads, and wailed; some rolled on the ground, saying, 
“The glorious Boodh has suddenly gone to Negba,” ake 
Boodh who spoke good words, has gone to Neiyben very 
speedily," “ He who was the eyes of the world, has speedily 

isappeared.” ‘Thus they wailed and lamented. The priests 
of the higher orders remained composed, considering that 
whoever enters upon existence, must suffer death, and that 
even the Boodh is notexempt, Anu-yoke-da called the priests, 
and said, “O priests, do not lament or cry, has not Gaudama 
said that the most loving friends and acquaintances must be 
separated by death? atl as for Gaudama, who had entered 
this state of suffering, how could he escape it? O friends, 
Gaudama had a beginning, and of course he must have an 
id. If he could have remained permanent, it would have 







been very well; this is what you desire, but there was no 
way by which he could do so, Friends, if the Nats, and 


ou priests, cannot bear to part with Gaudama, how are 
the people to be comforted 2 When he had thus reproved 
them, Y ata asked, “How can the Nats, who are supe 
human, grieve? how do they feel? how do they think?” 
The priest replied, “'Those Nats who consider heaven as 
earth, and themselves as upon it, dishevel their hair, lay 
their hands wa their heads, and roll upon the gr ade 
crying out, ‘The Boodh who spoke excellent words, has 
suddenly gone to Neipban,’ etc.; but those Nats who ara 
free from passion, bear it quietly, considering that in 





change there cannot be any thing permanent, that Gau- 
‘dame, having entered upon existence, must o course die, 


se others.” ; 

nu-yokeda said to Anan-da, “Now go to the city, and 
tell the Wanla kings that Gaudama has fics to Nei eh and 
that it is time for them to consider when they will come to 
where he went to Neighan, and what they will do.” Then 
he put on his clothes, took his rice-pot, and went alone into 
the city; and as he entered, the Manin ee assembled 
to consult what they should do, since Gaudama had gone to 
ls yo: Anan-d« went to the Zayat where they were, and 
said, “QO race, Gaudama has pone to 
Neighean, : etodo.” When they heard 
what he said, the kings, queens, and th dren, were 


all the perfumes and flowers, the drums, harps, anc it the 
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musical instruments in the city, and to assemble at the place 
where Gaudam# went to Neighun. Soon, all the city was 
stirred, and all the perfumery, etc., was gathered together, 
and one thousand pasds were soon collected at the place; 
anc peak eho singing and dancing, with music, flowers, 
ete, they honored the body with respect. cisco of pasds 
erected, and a large enclosure made, where they spent 
the day. The kings then thought, “ We will not burn the 
body to-day, it will be too soon, but we will do it to-mor- 
row.” The next day, and the following, and so on for six 
successive days, they feasted, and had music, thinking as 
above stated. On the seventh day, the kings considered 
that they would remove the body to the South side of the 
city, and there have the funeral pyre. Then eight of the 
strongest kings, having washed their heads, and put on new 
pasos, thought to carry the body; but when they attempted 
to raise it, they could not move it. Then the kings said to 
gee “ What is the reason we cannot move the body?” 
He replied, “ Your thoughts are for one thing, and the Nats’ 
are for another.” Then they said, “O priest, men’s minds 
we can know, but Nats’ minds we cannot; what do the Nats 
think?” He replied, “ Wa-the-la race of kings, your plan 
is to remove the body, to have it attended with honorable 
dancing and singing to the South side of the city, and 
there burnt; but the plan of the Nats is, that it shall be 
accompanied by Nat music and dancing, with flowers, etc., 
and taken to the West side of the city, then to the North, 
carried through the Northern gate into the middle of the 
city, from thence taken out at the Eastern gate, and burnt 
ina place where the Jfania kings keep their great festivals.” 
The kings replied, “Let it be according to the mind of the 
Nats.” At that time, the kings spread flowers knee-deer 
over all the ground, and then the Nats co-operated wi 
them, furnishing flowers, etc. The Nats held their festivi- 
ties in the air, and the people on the ground, and mingling 
together they all wo pee In this manner they bore 
the body to the West side of the city, then to the North: 
‘and through the Northern gate they carried the body into 
the midst of the city. As they thus went, a woman named 
Man-dz-koa, the wife of a general, hearing that the body of 
the Boodh Was coming, took out a very beautiful garment 
which she had not worn since the death ‘of her husband, and 
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sprinkling it with perfumery, said she would offer it to the 
body. As the people came along, she cried.out, Put down 
the body, wait a minute.” They stopped, and she then put 
the robe on the body, which covered it from the head to 
the feet. Gaudama’s body, in appearance like gold, being 
adorned with such an ornament, was mexpressibly beauti- 
ful. When she saw this, she was very much pleased, and 
prayed in her mind, that, so long as she might. be transmi- 
“rating, she might never have occasion for putting on orna- 
ments, that her body might have the appearance of being 
ornamented. They then took up the body, and carrying it 
out at the Eastern gate, took it to the place of, burning. 
When the kings arrived, they asked Anan-da how they 
should proceed in burning the body, and he replied, “ Do as 
you would do with the bedy of a Aetya aa ae They then 
asked what the custom was in burning the body of such a 
king, and were informed as Gaudama had before instructed 
Anan-da, The kings observed this direction: the body was 
wrapped in cotton, and in pasds, until a thousand were used 
up. The body was then put in a golden coffin, and cov- 
ered with another. They then prepared the funeral pyre 
with odoriferous wood. = 

At this time, the great Aat-tha-ba, attended by his five 
hundred priests, was coming from Pa-wa country. In the 
middle of the day, the earth being hot with the heat of the 
sun, some of the elder priests ume very roars 5 and 
when Aat-tha-ba saw their fatigue, he sto ap under the 
shade of a tree until the cool of evening. ey the 
time in religious conversation. When the sun set, & 
heretic, bearing a large flower, which he carried on a stick, 
like an umbrella, came from Joke-theing-na-yon, When 
Kat-tha-ta saw him with the flower, he considered, “This 
flower does not blossom at all times, it only appears when 
some Sy adie being makes a display of his power: when 
a Boodh is conceived, born, etc.; and surely this ts not a 
time when a Boodh is being conceived, or born, or arriving 
at infinite wisdom, or preaching the law; nor is it the time 
for miracles, or going to Nat country, or the sending forth 
of the respiration; but my teacher Gaudama is old, and the 
meaning of this flower is, that Gaudama has gone to Weiy- 
ban.” en he thus thought, he resolved to inquire of the 
heretic. As it would have been disrespectful to Gaudama 
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to have made the inquiry, sitting, he arose, and wrapping 
himself in his cloth, ae was in sepearenios like the 
clouds, he placed his ten fingers together, laid them upon 
his glittering forehead, and shekoing as if Gaudama was 
present, inquired of the heretic, “Do you know our teacher, 
the excellent Gaudama?” [The writer of the book asks: 
Did he inquire, knowing Gaudama had gone to Neigban, 
or did he inquire, not knowing? The Aahandas have great 
knowledge, and are ner thoughtful. Some suppose that, 
because he did not see Gaudama go to Weiian a did not 
know he had Bones others say that he spent the most of his 
5 ight an be in caves and solitary places, in a state 
of abstraction, and that, when he went into a village for 
‘nice, if he was taken with a fit of abstraction at the gate, he 
here remained until he came out of it, thus forgetting his 
time for eating; and that sometimes, wishing to increase 
the merit of | ople, he would inquire, “Who will 







ae me rice?” and so, because his mind was abstracted, he 
did not know Gaudama had gone. There is no reason to 
believe either of theee; he must have known it, for the ten 
thousand systems were shaken, and his departure ver 

much noised abroad, and all the great signs had appeare 

The true reason why he asked, was that some among his 
disciples had seen Gaudama, and were anxious to see him 
again, and some had not seen him, and were very anxious 
to see him; and if they had gone on without making in- 
quiry, and had then found Gaudama gone, they would have 
been so grieved that they would have cast oif the priest's 
cloth, would have beaten their breasts, and clasped their 
rae ae wailed, the old he age like cesar and 
t ople, seeing the priests conduct thus, would have sai 

“Tf the priests are thus inconsolable, a ei shall we and 
comfort?” By doing so, their shame would have been fla- 
grant; but there being no people to see, in the place where 
they then were, if they should wail and lament, so, though 
he knew himself, wishing to have them know, he inquired.] 
_ When he inquired, the heretic said, “O yes, 1 know him, 
the priest Gacdams went to Neigban seven days ago, and I 
brought this flower from the place where he departed,” 
When the five hundred priests heard this, they rolled upon 
the ground, laid their hands upon their heads, and wailed 
out, “‘Gaudama, who was ect in the six glories, who 
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spoke excellent words, has suddenly gone to Neighan,” 
ete.,ete. The older priests remained quiet, considering the 
instability of all things, and that, as Gaudama had entered 
upon this state, there was no way to save his body from de- 
struction. At that time, one who had left the priesthood 
said to those who were wailing, “ Do not be troubled, do not 
weep, you are freed from the hands of this great priest; we 
have been oppressed and abused by him long enough, now 
we can do as we like,” ete. The reason why he said this, 
was that he had a grudge against Gaudama. When Gaudaina 
was alive, this man was.a barber, and became a priest. 
At a time when Gaudama was going from Kokedthei i 
yin, with twelve hundred and y priests, to his village, 
this priest heard of his coming, and said to his two sons, “I 
will make an offering to Gaudama of rice-water. Gandama 
is coming with twelve hundred and a priests, therefore 
take the razors for shaving the head, and go to every house . 
in the village, and procure oil, salt, and rice; for, when he 
arrives, I will make an offering.” The sons did as directed, 
and when the people heard the pleasant voices of the chil- 
dren, whether their heads needed shaving or not, they had 
them shaved, to please the children; and when the boys 
were asked what they would do with what they received, 
they said, “We have no other object than this: our father 
desires to make an offering as soon as‘Gandama comes,” and 
the people gave the children more than they could carry, and 
sent the remainder after them. Ww hen Gandama arrived, he 
went into the great Zayat, As he entered the place, in the 
cool of the evening, the barber went to the gate of the city, 
and calling the people, said, “I do not want any goods of 
you, what was brought by my sons is enough; but give me 
some assistance in cooking.” The people inquired, “ What 
shall we do? and how shall we do it?” ete, and he gave 
them cloths, etc. They took the things to the place where 
Gaudama was, fixed their stones, and made their fires; and 
he remained superintending them, and spent one hundred 
thousand in the offering, which was of rice, flesh, fish, and 
flowers, and every thing that had a fine flavor. All those 
who desired, received oil, to oil their heads. The food 
which they had prepared, had a very pleasant smell. 
_ Early in the morning, Gaudama, having dressed himself, 
took his rice-pot, and accompanied by his priests, went forth 
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to receive rice, The people who were cooking, when they 
saw him coming, called out to the barber, “ For whom are 
woking this rice? Gaudama, with all his priests, is 







you cooking til na 
coming.” He then dressed himself in his black clothes, ran 


out, with his ladle full, and bending his right knee, said, “O 
Gaudama, please to receive this rice.” Gaudama then inquir- | 
ed how he came by the rice; and when he heard, he reviled 

him, and would not receive it. Then, wishing to have his 





' priesta know that the offering was improper, he said, “My 


priests, though you should be seeking for food more than 


- million times, whoever shall receive this food, will be 


punished more than one thousand Au-bas ;* do not receive 
it,” He then went another way to receive his rice, as well as 


~ his priests, and not one of them would receive the barber's 


rice, who, of course, was very unhappy, and never after 
this wished to hear it said that Gaudama knew all things, 


. ever felt malicious towards him, but did not dare to say 


og: a Gaudama should punish him, But now, when he 
was dead, he was rejoiced, like one who has received com- 
fort, and therefore he said to the priests, “ Do not wail,” ete, 
| When Aat-tia-ba heard what the barber said, he was as 


_ if he had been struck on the head, or as if a thunderbolt 


had fallen upon bim. He had. reason to be terrified, to hear 
such language about the Boodh, and thought, “It is only 
seven days since Gaudama went to Neighan, and we must 
so soon hear him, whose appearance was like gold, spoken 
of in thisirreverent manner! If these vile persons increase, 
they will make priests among themselves, and draw the 
people off from the true religion.” Then he thought again, 
‘Twill, even here, cause him to put on an old dirty pasd, 
expel him from the veies tania: When lord Gauhans 
alive, and there were oy differences among the priests, 
er than expose them to the people, he bore their dissen- 
sin silence. The law which the excellent Gaudama 
wched, like an unstrung wreath of flowers, if blown by 
the wind, will be scattered ; so these vile priests will destroy 
he law hich Gaudama ached. Now, to prevent this, as 
a wreath of pgp ss well fastened is not scattered by the 

ind, we must have a t meeting of the priests, to pre- 
serve the law; then it il cesain arabakou, Pike ee 










* Or Kom-bas, ages of a world, 
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cellent Gaudama, that I might be the preserver of the law, 
once’ taught me how to preserve it, while we were walking 
nine miles on the road, and intimated that the way to do it 
would be to have, occasionally, general meetings of the 


riests, and once he changed clothes with me, as a mark of 


rie rd for me; this and other favors I have received; 
now, in order to exalt Gaudama in return, it will be well to 


have an mea of the priests ere long.” Thus he . 


thought in his 7 Roe eae eave comfort at ne 
priests, saying, “ My friends, did not Gaudama preach this 
to you: all off us must be separated by distance and death, in 
this world: those who love each other most, as well as 


others, must be separated. Even Gaudama, who had entered — 


upon this changeable state—how could he be preserved 
from death? It was the nature of his body to come to ruin, 
therefore to wish that he might have remained is foolish, 
and availa nothing.” Thus he comforted them, = 
‘Then four of the strongest Mania kings, having bathed 
themselves, and dressed in new pasds, thought to raise the 
body, and place it upan the pyre of sandal-wood, which 
was one hundred and twenty cubits high, and there burn 
it, When they had placed it on the pyre, they could not 
kindle the fire. Then eight, ten, twenty, and even thirty, 
of the kings tried_all their arts to make the fire burn, until 
they had used all their torehes, and fanned the fire with 
palm-leaf fans, and blew it with leather bellows, and yet 
the fire would not kindle. They then inquired of Anw- 
koke-vda, “ Why does not the fire burn? We have tried all 
our skill, and do not succeed; what is the reason it does not 
burn?” He answered, “O Wa-the-la race, your minds and 
the Nats’ are not alike; you desire one thing, they another.” 


Now there was a race of eighty thousand persons, who 
had 4 great sa for religion, and when they changed 
states, went to Nat country; and they had kind regards 
for Kat-tha-ba, and when they saw that he was not among 
the multitude, inguired, “Where is he?” and when they 
looked, they saw him on the road, and said, “Do not let 
the fire kindle, until the grent Awt-tha-ba has had an op- 
portunity to sheko to the dead body. Aat-tha-La will come 
with five hundred priests, and sheko at the feet of the 
body; till this is done, do not let the fire kindle.” While 
the people were thinking about this Kat-tia-ta, “Is he tall? 
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or is he short? is he white? or is he black?" they took 
flowers in their hands, and went forth to meet him: some 
ornamented the road, some stood looking the way he was 
to'come.. When he arrived at the place of burning, he ad- 
justed his clothes in a reverent manner, and then, with 
his hands to his forehead, went three times to the right 
around the pyre, considering. as he went, ‘‘In this place is 
the head, here are the feet,” etc.; and he stopped near the 
royal feet, and said, ‘Let the wood, the coffin, the eotto 
the pasds, open, and:show the royal feet.". When he 
said this, all opened, and the feet appeared, asa full moon 
comes out from behind clouds. Ait-tha-Ia took hold of his 
hands, which were in appearance like a full blown lily, and 
* felt of his feet as high as the ankles; then, placing the feet 
upon his head, he shekoed. His five hundred followers, 
fer having gone around the pyre to the right, shekoed. 
W hen the peer saw this wonder, they pave a simultaneous 
shout, and rashed forth with flowers and other offerings to 
worship. When all had thus had an opportunity to-see and 
worship, and Aat-tha-la had let go his hold of the feet, all 
was in appearance as it was at first. When the. feet dlisap- 
peared, it was as if the sun and moon had been withdrawn, 
and the people wailed greatly. It was now even more piti- 
able to hear the moanings, than it was when he first went to 
— WNenwban, JAs soon as the feet had returned to their place, 
without the aid or intervention of men, by the power of the 
Nats alone, the fire was immediately kindled, and the body 
was burnt, externally and internally, so that there were 
neither ashes nor coals left. In former times, the bodies of 
the Boodhs were only partially consumed, and what remain- 
ed was deposited ina pagoda, Now, nothing was left but 
the relics. The pasos in which he was: wrapped, from 
the outer to the inner one, were left unscorched. In the 
ease of former Boodhs who lived to a great age, when their 
bodies were burned, there was only one relic, like a bar of 
gold. But our Boodh went to Neighan, young, his reli- 
gion had not spread: therefore he dented that his relies 
might be many, that they might be scattered far and wide, 
that ita who could only get one as large as a mustard- _ 
seed, and baild a pagoda, and reverence it, might acquire 
merit enough to get to Nat country. The largest relica of 
Gaudama, seven in number, were the four eye-teeth, the two 
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jaws, and the frontal bone; and because they were entire, 
they were called A- thau-bein-na relics. Among the others, 
the smallest was of the size of a mustard-seed, and in appear- 
ance like a Ten-qua-seed; those of a middle size were’ as 
large as half a kernel of rice, and in rien aproarands like pearl ; 
the | ivkioh ter cael pits and in # 
gold. When the bod ab was consumed sufioientlyy-ai ny ace 
of sinboe came down from the clouds, as large as one's arm, 
= in the fire; water also came the branches 
an les of the En. fae uench the fire it also 
spouted from the eh | in a A as a harrow: 
handle, and fell upon the pyre. >The eds tice threw on 
perfumed water. When the pyre was burning, all the sur- 
rounding trees sent forth fire and flame, yet not a leaf was 
PE The flies and eo even, could go between the 
flames, and experience no ‘lhe water that came from 
heaven, that which issued from the trees, and that eg 
— ss from ae ind, was like common water. W 
Pye ceased rn, the Manla kings in the Zayat sites 
me: ad wiclibionl-4 the corpse for seven days, enclosed 
the relics in four iron cases, and spread them over with the 
four kinds of perfumery, and scattered parched rice, and 
the five kinds of flowers, and over them erected a mented 
bespangled with gold and silver stars, and ornamented 


room with of flowera, From this Zayat to the 
elephant-stables, on both sides of the road, they put up 
screens of | and spread the ground with mats. Over 


the road they placed a canopy bespangled with gold and 
silver stars.. Wreaths of flowers were also placed in the 
Zayat, also the five kinds of flags; and flags and streamers 
were erected all around, The road was planted on each side- 
with Efe ligh and pots with water were placed, with lamps, 
and oil for li peal The relics in the golden coffin were 
placed upon eh! back of an elephant suitably ca . 
ed; offerings of flowers were presented, and the relics were 
suitably honored with music and dancing. The kings placed 
lepbants so. hear as to touch each other, in front, next 
ses, then chariots, then soldiers, all im solid column. 
The relics were thus guarded for seven days, and the feast 
was kept up, s that, if any arrived from abroad, they 
migot reverence the relics. | . 
vom = 20 
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When A-2a-la-that's nobles heard of the departure of the 
Boodh, as no one could bring him back, and as no one 
reverenced Gaudama more than the king, they thought, 
“ When he hears of the death of Gaudama, he will die of a 
broken heart,” and they consulted how they should prep 
the mind of the king for the mournful intelligence, Then 
they took three golden coffins, filled them with a peculiar 
preparation of parched rice, went into the presence of the 
king, and said, “ We have dreamed a dream, and we desire 
what was bad in that dream to be cleared away. We desire 
the king to be dressed in two white pasds, and entirely cov- 
ered, na age nostrils, and then to lie in one of these 
coffins. The king, hearing these words from men who only 
sought his prosperity, said, “My friends, if you dream thus, 
let it be so, I will do as you wish.” When he had laid down 
one of them took off his ornaments, spread his hair, turne 
his face towards the place where Gaudamw’s relics were, rais- 
ed his hands, heron to his forehead, and said, O king, 
there is. no creature who is exempt from death. Gaudama, 
who caused long life, who was worthy to be reverenced 
and to have a pagoda, perfect in the six glories, and in ali 
law, bas gone to Newban from Aobe-therng-na-yin country.” 
When the king heard this, he fainted, and from the coffin a 
hot vapor issued. They raised him from the coffin, and 
placed him in another one; when he recovered, and inquir- 
ed, “O friends, what did you say?” and one replied, “O 
king, Gaudama has gone to Negi.” The king again 
fainted; whereupon et) put him into the other coffin, 
When he came to himeelf, he again inquired, and was an- 
swered as before, and again fainted, They then lifted him 
up, bathed him, and poured a jar of water on his head. 

en, when he came to himself, he arose, spread his hair, 
which was beautiful in appearance, beat his breast with both 
his hands, laid his two hands, which were like coral, upon his 
breast, which was like gold, and then, like a mad man, rush- 
ed out into the street, wailing and lamenting. All his musi- 
cians and dancers followed him to the Mango-garden of #e- 
wa-ka. When he arrived there, and ce the place where 
Gaudama had preached to him, he wailed, and said, “Ts 
not this the Limes where Gandama preached to me the law? 
is not this the place where Gaudama extracted my thorn 
of fear? I revere, I worship him now. Though 1 speak, 
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he remains without answering me.” In this manner, once 
and again, he lamented and bewailed. He then said, “At 
all ose times the report has been that Gaudama was tray- 
elling for the good of mankind, now we hear that he has 
gone to Neigban,”” He then extolled the virtues of his friend, 
lead verses. As he thus spoke of the excellencies of 
idama, he thought, “My business will not be over by 
wailing, | mustsend for some of his relics.” He then sent a 
messenger to the Afania kings, saying, “ My friends, the 
Mania kings, the lord of the six glories, the Boodh, descend- 
ed in a direct line from 7'hu-ma-da, As for us, we are no 
other than of the lord of Me-~ga-da country. It is 
stitable that we should have a portion of the relics of Gau- 
dama. We wish to build a pa over them, and make 
offerings to and worship them.” The Weil-sa kings, of Way- 
tha-lee country, heard that the Boodh had gone, and sent to 
the dfania kings, saying, “O Mania kings, Gaudama was of 
the race of kings, we are also of the race of kings; it is suit- 
able that we should have some of his relics; we desire them, 
that we sah sea a page nore and viene The 
Sha-ga-wen kings, of Aap-pe-la-woot, hearing that Gaudama 
had departed, sent, s vying, “OQ dfonla kings, Gaudama was 
of our own race, we desire some of his relics, that we may 
build a pagoda, and reverence them.” The Bala kings, of 
An-la-kappa country, sent the same request; and the princes 
of Fumu village also, the Pong-nas of Woa-tha-~deba coun- 
try, and the Menla kings of Pa-wa country, all sent the 
same request, A-wa-lacthat said, “If they give the relics, 
let them give them; if they do not, I will go out against 
them, sais grind the whole city to powder, and bring away 
the relics.” In the same manner all the other kings spoke, 
and so all prepared for war. | 
When the Mania kings heard the request of the messen- 
gers, they considered whether it was better to give by 
relics, or to resist invasion, in order to keep them. They 
replied to the messengers, “ We did not send for Gaudama 
to come to our country, he came of his own accord, and 
sent for-us. If there is any thing here which you have a 
claim upon, it must be gold, or silver, or some other precious 
thing. But we have never received from you any gold, or 
silver, or any valuable, There is no precious article that 
can rival the Boodh, This most axoeliontiot- sil property 
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we have received, and it is worthy of our reverence. Why 
should we give up the treasure to you? Have you alone 
sucked your mother’s milk? Have not we also been nursed 
by our mothers? Are you the only men? Are not we men 
also? Come what will, let it come.” Thus they convers- 
ed among themeelves, and sent word to the kings of the 
other countries. If they really had come to battle, the 
Mania kings would have overcome the others, for the Nats, 
who had come to worship the relics, would have aided them. 






~ While the kings were uttering their bravado, a Pong-na 
tamed Downa went and stood upon a high hill, where he 
-Tepeated two verses to allay proud language. No one lis- 
tened to him while he repeated the first verse; when he had 
repeated the second, the kings said one to another, “We 
hear the sound of one of the teachers,” and presently all 
became quict, so that only his voice was heard. This 
“ Pau-na had been teacher to all the people on the island, 
and when the voices of the ane ceased, in order to show 
the kings their error, he repeated the following two verses: 
| *O kings, I have a word to aay, listen! 
We all extoll Goudama for his forbearance, 
What reuson can there be for war, 
Over the relics of cur excellent Boodh | 
_ Boch a war would be wrong ; 
9 king, iota Sot fey Homey 


RE 


* Let pagodas,” said he, “be built in the four quarters of 
the earth, to the relics of the Boodh who was perfect in the 
five kinds of vision. Let great multitudes of people rev- 
erence and be benefitted by them. O kings, our lord, the 

odh, before he was complete in virtue, even when he was 
a hermit, when he was a prince, when he was a Nat king, of 
various Nat countries, when he was king of the Monkeys, 
and m many other states, did not angry, but exercised 

eat forbearance. He aleo extolled this virtue. And what 
hall we say more? It was Gaudama’s custom to preach 
forbearance in all matters. Indeed, it would be very bad for 
these people to grasp their weapons, and fight over these 
. Let the kings of the eight countries be reconciled, 

let all their mouths be one, let each make the other happy, 





and I will divide the relies into eight portions. There is no 
one of you who is unworthy to receive the relics of the 
Boodh who was perfect in the five kinds of vision.” In thia 
manner he appeased their rage, 

When the kings heard this, they all came and said, “If 
it beso, teacher Jau-na, divide the relics into eight por- 
tions.” He ashes “Very well, I will do it,” and be then 
proceeded to the place, with all the kings following him. 





Vhen he opened the golden coffin, and the kings saw the 
relics, in appearance like gold, they said, “Formerly, we 


had the privilege of seeing Gaudama, who was 


the six glories, in the thirty-two great, and ei ty small = 


ens of a Boodh; alas! it is not suitable that a cd 
should have come to this;” and then they burst forth into 
loud lamentation. Jau-na, seeing them thus off their guar 
secreted the right tooth in his turban, and then proceeds 
to divide the remainder into eight portions. When all the 
relics were collected, they would nearly fill a peck-measure, 
and each of the kings received about a quart each of the 
relics, While Dau-na was distributing the relies, the The- 
gya king looked to see who had taken the right eye-tooth, 
and perceived that it was hid in the turban of Daw-na, He 
then considered whether Dav-na would reverence it in ‘a 
suitable manner, and discovered that he would not; there- 
fore he purloined it from the turban, and carried it to Za- 
wa-leang-tha Nat country, and had it enshrined in the Sn- 
la-ma-nee pagoda, When Dau-ne had distributed the relics, 
he felt in hia turban for the tooth, and found it was gone; 
but having stolen it himself, he dared not ask who had taken 
it, as he would thus expose himself. He therefore kep 
quiet, and resolved to ask for the golden vessel in which he 
had measured the relics. He then said, “O kings, I desire 








this golden measure, that | may deposit it ina pagoda.” 
and they gave it to him. Then the Mau-re-ya kings sent a 


message for some of the relics, and the Jfanla kings replie 
“O Kings, the relics have all been distributed, hte 
mains except the coals left at the burning, take them.” 
They then took the coals, built. over them a pagoda, and 
worshipped them very reverently. 

King A-za-la-that caused a road to be made to his palace, 
twelve hundred and eed cubits wide, in the same manner 
as the Mania kings had done from the place where the body 
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was burnt to the elephant’s stable, The distance to his 
country was three hundred miles. He had an awning spread 
over the road, and the sides closed with pasds. In order that 
the people might not be fatigued by the way, he built bazars 
where eatables were procurable, on the road. He also ha: 
the golden coffin, which contained the relics, enclosed. b 
iron net-work, He called the people of his kingdom, which 
was six thousand miles in circumference, and they bore the 
relics in a reverent manner, and when they found flowers 
of the color of gold, offered them to the relics, placing 
them on the iron net-work, Thus they proceeded. In the 
place where the first chariot was stationed, and where the 
last one stood, they cat ba and held a feast for seven days. 
They were seven months and seven days on the road, in 
conveying the relics to M€a-ga-da-reet country, From the 
delay in feasting, ete., the people were ig and eighty 
thousand heretics sadly complained of the king and others, 
for spending so much time in honoring the ba ete., and 
May wene all punished with death, and went down to hell. 
When the Aahandas saw their fate, they said that they 
would go to the The-gya king, and request his aid, that the 
relics might speedily arrive, lest others should become dis- 
satisfied also, and abare the same fate. They went, and the 
The-gya king said, “O Rahandas, in reverence for Gaudama, 
A-za-la-thet stands unrivalled. He will not listen to my 
words, even if l speak tohim, Verily, I will create strange 
noises, and frighten the people, and cause the Nats to enter 
some of them, and make them ill; then do you go to the 
king, and say, ‘The Nats and H-loos are angry, please to 
hasten the arrival of the relics.’ If you do thie the kin 
will listen to you.” The Thegyn did as he promised, anc 
Kat-tha-la went to the king, and said as he was directed. 
The king replied, I do not wish to move on yet, I wish to 
continue the feast.” The priest said, “Even if it is not 
your mind to go, we beg you will go.” On the seventh 
lay, they proceeded. When they arrived in Ya-za-gro 
country, the relics were enshrined, and a pagoda built. 

The kings of the other seven countries built pagodas over 
the which they obtained, Dau-na built a pagoda over 
the golden vessel, and the Mau-re-ya kings built a pagods 
over the coals. Thus there were ten pagodas. After this, 
fearing that evil might yet arrive to the relics, at-tha-ba 








went to the ings and said, “O king, it will be well to do 
something to preserve the relies,” and the king replied, 
“Very well, let that be my business. But how shall we 
the other relies?” Kat-tha-ba replied, “That is not | 
g's business, leave that tome.” The king said, “Do: oe 
bring the relics, I will take care of them.” Aat-tha-ta then 
went to the several kings who had the relics, and obtained 
all except a trifle, suitable to be reverenced and worshipy 
and carried them to the king. The relies in Yama age 
were protected by Novas, and as no evil could happen to 
them, he left them, an "perceived that they would be taken 
to Ceylon, where a pete and pagoda would be erected. 
He only took from six of the kings, and these relics were 
carried to the South-eastern part of Ya-za-gro country; and 
Kat-tha-ba, moins there, said, “ Let all the stones: disap- 
pear from this ace, let the earth become dust, let no water 
spring up ik then caused the king to dig there, and 
exes brick from the dirt, and build eighty If 
weed one inquired of the king what be was doing, he would 
y, “Tam building pagodas to the priests,” 108, no one 
knew what they really were doing. When the ground was 
to the depth of dakity cubits, the king had the bottom 
of ie pit covered with a plate of iron, and over this a brass 
monastery set, of the same shape as the St-ba-yin mon 
in Ceylon, He then had eight boxes of sandal-wood made 
one enclosing the other, and the inner box containing 
tion of the relics, Over the monastery were built cig ite 
das, one of which contained the sandal-wood boxes. 
next eight boxes, the inner one of which contained anche 
portion of the relics, were made of gold, and placed over 
the sandal-wood boxes; and around them ei ht golden pa- 
godus were built, Thus he roceeded, until re relica were 
enshrined in boxes over cach dhe The first set of boxes 
were of sandal-wood; the second, of gold; the third, of 
eats the fourth, of silver: the fifth, of carbuncle: the sixth, 
of ruby; the seventh, of variegated ruby ; the. eirhth, of 
ante — the whole was a pagoda of glass, of the shape of 
Ceylon pagoda. Upon this he erected a monastery of 
precios a pra n this, a gold one; then one of silver: 
then one of brass, ‘pon the whole he sprinkled the dust of 
old and silver, and all manner of precious stones, then all 
of flowers of the land and water. Upon these he placed 
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- the images of Gaudama in his five hundred and fifty states, 


the images of the eighty great priests, the images of the father 
and mother of oostrene and also of his seven Pwa-bets.* 
All these images were made of pure gold. He then had 
made five hundred gold and five hundred silver five 
hundred gold and five hundred silver flag-staffs, and five 
hundred gold and five hundred silver lamps, filled with ex- 

edingly fragrant oil, the wicks made of — white to 
hee had these lighted. Aat-tha-ba- said, “ Until 

e time when these relics are removed by the great king 
sna Thau-ka, let not the flowers fade, nor their f ce 
diminish, nor the lamps cease to burn.” When he had thus 
said, he wrote in letters of gold, “In after time, the son of 
a king named -da-tha will be created king; Thau-ka 
will be hisname.t He will cause these relics to be g 
over the face of the South island.” The king then made 
offerings, and worshipped, and from the lowest story to the 
upper he shut all the oors, one after the other, which doors 
were made of brass, and fastened with an iron bolt, Near 
the last door, he left a large ruby, upon which he wrote, 
“In future time, let the poor king ‘who shall find this ruby, 


Mi 








| make an offering of it to the relics.” When all this was 


the 7') 






| king called the visors re Nat, and 
f the relics; do you 


| V h en the Nate came 


iene of most Wahifal beasts he sles created images 
holding swords, which were in apy nee like glass; these 
he placed upon the machine, an the swords. turned with 
the swiftness of the wind. He then enclosed them with 
bese Be and ee which were near, and over the enclosure 

stone slab. He then covered the slab 

making all level with the former earth, 
aecarore over the whole a stone pagoda, 

When the relics had been enshrined in this manner, 
Kai-tha-ba lived until he died, and then went to Nei ghan. 
The king A-za-la-that went according to his fate; and all 
that generation passed away. In after time, 7haw-ka be- 
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came king. He took these divine relics, and dispersed them 
over the South island. JZ hau-ka's confidential priest was 


named Ne-grau-da, and the king showed his attachment to 
the religion by dispersing the relics, and eeelsings eighty- 
four thousand monasteries. When these were built, he in- 
quired of the assembled priests, “OQ my lords, I have built 
hty-four thousand monasteries; where shall I find any 
relics of Gaudama? I have heard that a certain king con- 
cealed them.” Wherever the priests thought they might be, 
he had the pagodas destroyed, in the hope of finding them, 
Thus all the pa in Ya-ze-gro were destroyed. As he 
did not find the relics, he caused the pagodas to be rebuilt. 
He then called all the priests and priestesses, and went to 
Wey-tha-lee, then to Aap-pe-la-woot, then to Yama village; 
and because the Nats protected the relics there, he could not 
obtain them, for, when they began to dig, their spades would 
break into many pieces. From thence, they went even 
through all the eight countries, and when they did not find 
the relics, after Resroyiog and rebuilding pagodas, they re- 
turned to Fa-za-yro.-.Then the king called all the adherents 
of the religion together, and inquired whether they had ever 
heard where the relics were concealed. In the assembl 
there was one.old priest, one hundred and twenty years. 
who said, “As to the place where the relics are concealed, I 
am ignorant; but when I was a boy, seven years old, my 
father called me, and said, ‘In such o place is a stone pagoda, 
prea a annigiad ve me a basket of flowers. When 
we had gone there, and worshipped, he said to me, ‘This 
pas is worthy to be reverenced and remembered; do not 
rget.’ QO king, this is all I know about it.” When the king 
heard this, he went to that place, and having the jungle 
cleared away, found the stone pagoda; which being remov- 
ed, he fountl only earth. He then caused the earth to be 
removed, and they found the enclosure of the machines, 
and saw them whirling. The king then made an offering to 
the Nats who watched over the place, vowing, “O Nats, if 
you will give me permission to take away the relics, I will 
put them into eighty-four thousand monasteries, have them 
reverenced, sod have offerings made to them. O Nats, do 
me no harm.” At that time, the 7'he-ya king, as he waa 
travelling about, discovered what the king was doing, and 
called the Nats, and said, “King Thau-ka wishes to remove 
o} 
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Sant rer rd away the peaeonrees: and awe 

inery.” Then We-tha-gydn, assuming the appearance of a 

little Be with five knots of hair apon his hice. haldven a 

bow and arrows in his hand, went to the ising, and said, 
iol 


“O king, I will remove these images,” and the king re- 






plied, “ My beloved son, do so.” He then took an arrow, 
and shot between the joints of the images, and scatter 


them in every direction. The king then proceeded; and 
when he began to pull upon the bolt of the door, he dis- 
covered the ruby on which was written, “Let the poor 
king who shall come hereafter, make an offering of this 
my to the relics ;" and when he had read it, he was angry, 
and said, “It is not suitable to call such a king os I am, a 
poor king.” When he tried again and again, the door 
opened, and he entered. The lamps, though they had been 
burning two hundred and eighteen years, were as brilliant 
x if cipeablysads just li wi sr flowers were a fresh as - 
just placed there; and the perfumery was as fragrant as i 
just-ground, Then the king, taking up the golden plate on 
which was written the prophecy that he should remove the 
Telics, said, “The great Acét-tho-ta foresaw me;" and he 
' pp ta his hands for joy. He then took the relies, except 
w which he left for future worship, closed up all as it 
was before, re-erected the stone pagoda, and left all nearly 
as he had found it, | 
The relics which he took away he placed in the eighty- 
four naa a. . abet bowed before the 
priests, and said, “O my lords, shall I enjoy the true religion? 
and have I done good, enough to secure my future ha pi- 
-neas?" They replied, “O king, how can you expect this, 
having done only these outward things?” He then said, 
“O lords, if I, who have spent nine hundred and sixty 
millions in building these eighty-four thousand fonasteries, 
have not obtained merit enough to save me, who has?” 
They oped “QO king, what you have done is only the 
giving of property ; those only who give sons and daughters 
to the religion, can obtain happiness." When the kin 
heard this, he had his sons and Sau ghters made priests and 
priestesses, and then the old priest said, “Now, O king 
you will be happy.” 
What IT have written about Dou-na’s distributing the rel- 
ies, and the The-gya's stealing the right eye-tooth, is taken 
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from the book called Nethana. And what I have told of 
the depositing of the relics, and obtaining them again, is 
from the books Da-tu-twun, and Ne-la-ta-da-tu. I have used 
much ai fent in writing this book in the Burmese lan- 
guage, called M€a-la-len-ga-ra, that those who read of the 
ee and excellencies of Gaudama, may reverence and 
vecome disciples of the Boodhs, the law, and the priests. 





NOTE, 


This specimen of Buddhist literature, the first which has come 
to us from Burma, although not bearing the name of an author, 
ecmpngpe tco s to that class of books which originated after the 
Canon of Buddhist Scripture wag established, in which the ancient 
traditions, while retaining their substance, were worked into new 
forms by individual authors,* The introduction and the concluding 
paragraph show this, as well as several passages which refer to con- 

ching statements in the sacred books, or in which an opinion is ex- 
pressed on points occurring in the narrative} The same thing ap- 
ee from comparing the work here presented with Foucaux’s trans- 
fation of the history of Buddha, from the Tibetan, which forms a 
part of the collection of sacred books of the Tibetan Buddhists, and 
of which there exists also a Sanskrit original, written probably in 
India, about the beginning of the Christian era{ It is worthy of 
notice, however, that Foucaux’s work carries us down only to the 
commencement of Buddha's preaching, while the .Ma-la-len-ga-re 
covers hia whole life, | 

When our author lived, we are not told, nor have we, at present, 
any means of determining, except that the translator, in a note, 
ee the work as “purporting to have been written long before 
he invention of gunpowder in Europe."§ 

Both for the sake of ascertaining more precisely the place to be 
assigned to this work, as well as with reference to the subject of the 





__* See Introduction d fhistoire du Buddhiame Indien, par. E. Burnouf, Paris: 
1644, vol, 1 6 ; 


+ See pp. 39, 109, 119, 140, 148, 


- &§ See note on p. 33. 
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Se atrial! eteedt ce 
ation igate the point, should be directed to the in 
Chaherorsat text translated by Mr. Bennett is itself an 

It would have been easy to give the Sanskrit equivalents of many 
of the proper names and appellatives occurring in this 

Bennett's Burmese orthography has been retained, In the 

translator's manuscri it, however, the division into syllables was not, 
. ficiently clear to be ad 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


Tue following is a translation of that portion of an Ara- 
bic manuscript sent to me by Dr. Henry W. De Forest, 
missionary in Syria, which was spoken of, in the introduc- 
tion to a translation of the larger pat of the manuscript 
published in the last volume of this Journal, gs for the 
time set aside. It consists of two reece of a Misileh, 
or Missive, by one Khalid Ibn Zeid El-Ju'fy, designed for 
the instruction of certain persons supposed to have “ devi- 
ated from the path of orthodoxy,” and chiefly taken up 
with relating a conversation which the author professes to 
have had with the Imam Muhammed Ibn 'Aly El-Lakir. 
Who this Khalid was, whether a contemporary of Muham- 
med El-Bakir, or not, I have not been able to determine. 
But the probability is, that he represents one of the numer- 
ous Shi'ite sects which, after the El-Bikir’s day, as Esh- 
Shahrastany informs us, availed themselves of his distin- 
guished name to Bhs urrency to their own opinions. It 
18 to be observed, however, that the doctrine of this Risaleh 
accords very well with the sketch given by Esh-Shahrastiny 
of El-Bakir's views; so that we may have here 
authentic tradition of what he taught. As respects the 
heterodoxy opposed in this Risaleh, there is, in some of its 
statements, an evident antagonism to the doctrine of the 
Ismiilis: as, for example, in the fundamental representation 
of the Amr, or Word, which is here the Absolute Deity, 
while, in the Ism4’ilian system, it is the prime emanation 
from the Deity; and again, in the view given of the Mes- 
hiyeb, which, with the Ismililis, is only another name for 
the Tilly, while here it is represented as a Divine Volition 
caused by the Sabik and the Taly; and yet again, in the 
statement of the origin of the world, which, in the Ismé‘ilian 
system, is viewed as an emanation from the Deity, in conse- 
quence of his creative mandate, but is here carefully distin- 
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te hed as not in any sense the work of the Deity. But 
ition of this Risdleh seems to me to be, chiefly, to 
octrine of the Gh or Extravagants; with some 
sions to that particular branch of this e bart denomina- 
ted the Nusairis. What was said e chess sects in 
the article above referred to, will e able the Treader to ap- 
preciate this suggestion. Teshontt be ramanbered also, that 
th famé'ilis belong to the same general family, 
“The foot notes 5% the translation are intended to facilitate 
the understanding of the text, without. entering into any 
Seon of the doctrines set forth in it. 
_ The portion of our maueerpe translated in the following 
pages, was obtained through the courtesy of the late Prus- 
sian Consul General for Syria, Mr, Von Wildenbruch. 
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TRANSLATION, 


except me and my brother, "Jet peace be to 
them both! Afterwards he said, “ And no one knows us* 
with verity of kuiowledwe, except the Prophets and the 
Legatees, and the Believers, ‘whose hearts God opens’} to 
the faith, or our eminent Nakibs,t who are elected, and 
whom we elect. Hearest thou not God, where he says, 
‘And whomsoever we direct and choose, when the signs of 
the Merciful are read to them, they fall down worshipping 
and weeping’?§ And he upbraids the other Rinch) Ces eayi yiDg, 
‘And when. it is said to them, “ Worship 

they say, “And what is the Mercifial? shall we worship 
that which thon commandest us?” and it increases their 
shyness,"|—meaning, that they are shy of the disclosure to 
them of the knowledge -of the verity of the science of the 
hidden sense, vata to the knowledge of the Prince 
a the a ‘Aly Ibn Aba ‘Talib,—let peace from him 

to us 11] 

“ And know thou, 0 Kha id, that this nome means, by a 
similitude, the Merciful, which is one of the names of the 
Prince of the believers. "Aly Ibn Abi Télib,—let be 
to him! and that the Compassionate is, by a similitude, a 
derived name among the names of the Envoy Muhammed, 
—let the divine benediction and rie be to him and to his 
Family! Hearest thou not the Kurin, where it says, 











sae Tmdma. | + kota oe xix. v, &. 
of the Imims, See Journ. of Am. Or. Soc, vol. ii. p. 290, 
Sed 
Solera Hee The | refers, pro , to thoae who reject- 
ot thea esas OF Te “Bee Betdhawti ii Commentarius, vol. ii 
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‘Verily an Envoy has come to you from among yourselves, 
to whom Si is a etna eang en e are corrupted, pce 
is eager for your being believers, mild, compassionate,’ an 
so on, to the end of the sirah ?* So then the Mercifal is & 
name of the Prince of the believers "Aly Ibn Aba Talib— 
let pence be to him! and the Compassionate is a name of 
Muhammed —tet the divine benediction and peace be to 
“And they are shy, only forasmuch as, after the Natik 
has called them to himself, they ny He to him, but, after 
he has said to them, ‘To-morrow, will he be gracious whose 
confederate I am,'—to wit, "Aly his confederate,—they are 
shy of covenanting with him, and shy of the Natik; and 
that is from a shyness of following the Natik, which is from 
the contrariness which besets them. And know thou, that, 
as for those others, of whom he speaks, ‘when the signs of 
the Merciful are read to them, they fall down worshipping 
and weeping.’” Mite 2 : | 

¥ And know thou, O Khalid Ibn Zeid, that they are these 
twelve who are Hujjeha of the Imims,—let peace be to 
them! the Executors of the bidding of God, and the At- 
tendants, who have sojourned only in eighteen men, whom 
I will by and by enumerate to thee, if God will, and who 
are those who were on the side of the Prince of the be- 
lievers 'Aly,—let peace from him be tous! Hearest thou 
not the saying of the Envoy Muhammed,—let the divine 
benediction and peace be tohim! ‘The Believer sees by 
the Light of God’—imeaning only them, these who pertain 
to him, and who are his Hujehs? And whoever adheres 
to them, they are the light of the ngets of his wisdom, as 
seeing by the Light of God; for God is not beheld except 
by his Light, and how is it possible for man to see by his 
own light, or to be directed bythe Candle?+ But that saying 
of his, ‘sees bythe Light of God,’ means his Deity,t who be- 
stows upon him his acceptance, and to whom he will return, 
And ig aes yee ay ee to me sage with their 
Master, whenever the Kiim,—let peace be to his memory! 
takes his stand.” sas v 











® Kurin, Sidr. ix. vy. 129-1380. 
te Sirdj, meaning one who is most enlightened with human science, 
tins of the “ Believer.” ge 
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And in like manner El-Baékir,—let peace be to him! said, 
“Whoever believes not in our rotation, and our returning, 
he is not ours, and we are not his,"—meaning,—let peace 
be to him! that the imamship is never cut off, and that it is 
transmitted from one group of seven to another group of 
seven, to the Kéim,—lIet peace be to him! by a return of 
something hidden, not outward, of something subtle, not 
gross ; therefore the knowledge of that is highly necessary.” 

“And it is necessary for thee that thou shouldst ac- « 
knowledge the Tily in that which is made, and in that 
which appears, and its Measure* which it takes to itself, 
namely, its Spiritual Measure, and its Corporeal Measure; 

1d that there is no distinction between the Sabik and the 
Taly; and that one of them excells not the other, either in 
respect to spiritual quality, or in respect to cor ual- 
ity, or in respect to their science, in which they shroud them- 

lves, or in respect to the showing of their miraculous 
signs. And so we say as follows. O Khilid Ibn Zeid, 
thou shalt not be extravagant respecting the Prince of be- 
lievers.—let peace from him be to us! devoid of science. 
O Ehiilid Ibn Zeid, the Prince of the belivers,—let peace 
from him be to us! is as when sandal is measured with san- 
dal, = answering, all but.a trifle, to part. For he is the 
reinforcement of the Nitik,+ by means of the Sabik, as 
something spiritual, without any thing corporeal, and the 
reinforcement of the Asiis of the higher world, in the ima; 
of El-Fath,t by means of the Taly, Hearest thou not the 
Prophet,—let peace be to him! who says, ‘I and ‘Aly are 
like two hés, and the putting together of the two fore-fin- 

ers'?—wherein he shows thee that there is no distinction 
between the two, and between the Imim§ and the Legatee, 
—let peace be to him! And if he [Aly shows miraculous 
signs, he says,—let Lee be to him! ' But the Prophet,—let 
peace be to him and to his Family! has already brought to 
pass things miraculous, beyond the scope of inquirers respec 
ing them, such as his dividing the moon at Mekkeh, anc 





* The word Hadd, Mearure, is used in this Risileh as synonymous with 
re, 


i a yen Bosnian rade phatase 

Se Ure 0 A veee BAER STR OF Hasan, who is the first Imém in this 
system. pl 3 . 
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turning out the serpent from the precincts of the Ka’beh, 
and Sig i ce a those who designed evil to Mekkeh, 
s0 that he sent upon them the torrent, and his bringing the 
Distinguisher.’ And to each of 2est belongs ws aedeohiee 
Measure, which he exceeds not, and it is not at all necessary 
that there should be Perdana made between the two, 
Has not God said in the Kurin, ‘“ We distinguish not be- 






tween his several Envoys, and we are resigned to him," ’— 
meaning by that his Envoys and his Legatees,—‘and they - 
say, We hear and we obey; pk don, our Lord! and to 


thee will be our coming,” **— ur L 
which points to the Amr of the Creator,—let it be magni- 
fied and glorified! being that there is no distinction — 
tween the two, because they are the Correspondents of the 
two Eternal Roots?+ And know thou, O Khalid Ibn Zeid 
that I shall by and by return to the Primary Attribute, 
and explain it to thee with an explanation which thou wilt 
understand. As for the Prince of the believers—let peace 
from him be to us! he is the Measure of the Tély, which is 
that which causes bodies to be, and creates them, and does 
well the forming of them; while it is the Sabik, of which 
the Correspondent is Muhammed,—let the «ivine benedic- 
tion and peace be to him! which causes spirits to be. All 
of them meet are by means of the two Roots. Hence, 
O Ehdlid Ibn : 

excell spits, because the two are of one rank: although 
bodies alone stay in the dust without ever partin from it, 
while spirits stay but for a moment of time in the dust, 
(which is the moment of time while body moves from. place 
to place, together with which they move from place to 
place,) until body is stationary, whereupon they, the spi its, 
mount to their world. And know thou, O Khalid Ibn 
Zeid, that spirit is subject to punishment which body is not 


# Kurin, Sir. ily, 288, * We distinguish not ete.” ts propesl | the language , 
of believers in Muhutimed's mission. . i 

| The argument proceeds upon the assumption that "O our Lord!" is ad- 
dressed to the Envoy Mohammed as representing the Amr, by rirtue of his 
Arr. This being assumed, it follows that the Prince of the believers is co-equal 








meaning of ‘O our Lord!’ 


4eid, spirits excell not bodies, nor do bodies 
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“2 ‘sable to oneanother. It is like water in the pitcher: if the 
pitcher were not, the water would not stay; and if it were 
“net for the use of the water, it would not come to the 
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subject to; for, if it believes, then it goes to happiness, and 

tits refractory, then, to the punishment of Be Sate while 

aa not known, after that, as long as its way is in the 
‘ust.* 

“And know thou, that it is that on account of which 
the Sabik and the aly are named.* And the two match 
in respect to the state of being, because each of them is in- 
dispensable to its mate. For the Amr of the Creator—let 


its cney ve glorified ! has made all things to be reciprocal 
and: : 





ind conjoined, so that there isa conjunction in a reciprocity, 
and a reciprocity in a conjunction; while the Amr of the 
Creator is separate, without any reciprocal, or any resem- 
blant, or any associate, or any like, or any image; and 
number applies not to it;+ nor are conjectures applicable; 
a the —, ig ser? ee it ee its name os 
blessed, clear of that which they say by a great superiorit 

And know thou, O Ehilid, that any sin doe! rote 
the Tilly, is completed ee the Sdbik; for its [the 
Tily’s] reinforcements are from the Sabik, because, other- 
wise, it [the thing] would be a mockery. And if spirits 
were not, bodies would not articulate speech; and if bodies 
were not, spirits would not stay; so that they are indispen- 





pitcher; and its use consists in the union of the two thin 
one following the other, So then ‘Glory be to him who 
created all the mates of that which the earth brings forth, 
and of themselves, and of that which they know not"! "{ 

Then said I, “O my master,—my life for thee! and what 
are ‘the mates’ ?” 

Whereupon he said, “Muhammed and 'Aly,—let peace 
be to them both! are ‘all the mates;’ and ‘of that which 
the earth brings forth’ are our Hujjehs; and ‘of them- 





iden gt prt aetna st Shel But it is here affirmed 
that the Sabik aod the Tily are named from their being the creators of spirita 
and bodies, respectively, the former having a higher destiny than the latter. 
Presta cer conte FOL D908, wots & 

<a Kuriin, Sar. xxxvi. v. 36. According to El-Beidhiwy’s interpretation of 
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selves’ are the Iméms, one being of another, Light of Light, 
Imim of Imam, and thus ever, without intermission, with- 
out cessation, who are undiminished, up to the determined 
bound, and the known limit, which is our Kaim, ‘on the 
day when riches profit not, nor sons, only he who brings to 
God a resigned heart.’ "* 

“So then the Sabik, of which the Correspondent is Mu- 
hammed,—let the divine benediction and peace be to him! 
is the Creator as to spirits; and the Tiily, of which the Cor- 
Tespondent is the Prince of the believers, —let peace from 
him be to us!—is the Creator as to bodies. Hearest thou 
not that which says, ‘As for us, we cause to live, and we 
cause to die, and to us will be the sacuiciienlionee it 
shows thee the origin of life, and considers the origin of 
death, as something hidden, not outward? Therefore un- 
> risen thou that. ‘And as for the Amr of the Creator, 

any thing is above it, and no occasion has to do. with 
it it pertains not to an eens and there is no 
fike it; and not any ing 3 esem les it; and it is 
tthe Hearer, the Knowing One.’ _ That it is which commit- 
ted all things to these two Measures; and to them 
it will fall to reckon with creatures, on the day of reckon- 
ing. Hearest thou not that which says, ‘ Verily, to us will 
be their coming; and on us will devolve the reckoning with 
them'?) So tk mn let the Amr, namely, the Amr of the 
Creator,—let it be exalted! be Bonifled:. clear of all things! 
forasmuch as it committed the same to the Sabik and 
Taly, and left to them Higher Similitudes and Earthly /Re- 
semblanees,{ which renew themselves, without his site 
to be seen in them, and are unchanged, without his causing 
to be known through them.” 

“ And know thou, O Khalid Ibn Zeid, that the Prince of 
the believers, together with Muhammed,—let the divine 
benediction be to hema both! must of set i descend to 











Kurin, Sar, xvi. ¥¥. 68-89. + Kuriin, Sar. L + 
4A deta iat cna conaid tected Wassiatoar wath thr h ew 
That is is ion Seve Gol toma eee sane oe epithets most frequently 


ied to God in the Kurin 
-shgrg tei i 95-26. 
Similitudes” are the euper-homan Muhammed 


n Fatimeh, Hasan, and Sancio, called’ El Toad "El-Faihe 
and El-Khiyal, whose origin is explained in the sequel. The “ Earthly Resem- 
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the earth; ‘and that, atthe beginning of every new period, 
on the completion of the period of the seven Imims, simul- 
taneously with the coming of every Natik and Legatee, 
For, as for Muhammed,—let the divine benediction and 
pre be to him! he reinforces the Natik in the first of the 
ransients; and so, when the law is finished for the latter, 
the Veil is withdrawn, as respects him, from the former.* 
And so be it known, that his reinforcement is from both 
these Earthly Measures, having to him and to his Asis ac- 
eompanying him the force of the two Higher Measures; for 
the Prine of the believers,—let peace from him be to'us! 
reinforces his Asiis, as something hidden, not ontward,t just 
as Muhammed,—let be to him and to his Family! 
reinforces him. And so, what with the two Higher Meas- 
rea, which reinforce the two Lower Measures, come to be 
the Four Measures, And in like manner, the two. Lower 
Measures reinforce bodies which they set apart, and ne 
and in which they consequently cause to supe and to dwi 
irits inspired by the Pen;} and by and by I will acquaint 
ee with them, and their names, in order that the verity of 
thy knowledge may be made perfect.” sh oe 
“Q Khilid Ibn Zeid, know thou that the Sabik delivered 
up its science and its reinforcement to the Meshiyeh, which 
was caused by the Sabik and the Taly, upon their sheet: 
and hallowing.§ For all of them together form the council 
of sciences; and accordingly the Taly committed thereto 
the reinforcement of its science; whereupon it glorified, and 
its glorifying was that it said, ‘Be thou glorified, O Eternal 
of Eternals! verily, thou makest strong that which thou 
dost create.’ And upon that, there came to it [the Meshiyeh] 
an Amr-reinforeement, from the First Cause, which is the 


* That is, the oman Muhammed shows himself under the Veil of 
fe ether corde, Eo ith the allegorical of the hed In 
+ In other wo Inspires with | | Bensc etabiehed law, 

wich it nthe ofc of the Auta to dials See Journ, of Am, Or. Soc, vol. 
p. 286, note * 
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Amr of the Ces, the Veritable yee ea it be exalt- 
ed! we 2 strengthened it, Afterwards, the Meshiyeh 
beheld the Sab the eye of predestination, and beheld 
the ily arith t e eye of love; whereupon there came to 
be, for the two in the earth, a Correspondent,t like to that 
which had come to be, for the Sabik and the Tély. And 
so it reinforces the Nitik, with its Amr-reinforcement, and 
its reinforcements which are from the Sabik and ‘ily. 
The Prophet,—let the divine benediction and peace be to 
him and to his Family! speaks of Fatimeh, where he de- 
nominates her ‘the mother of her father,’ with the meaning 
that she reinforces her father, with her Amr-reinforcemen 
and the reinforcements of the Sabik and the Taly; for a 
that a certain party has said that the Fitimeh-Station,t—let 
‘be to her! was the Station of a male person, that is, 
jabriel,—let peace be to him! And this is an error, be- 
cause God says respecting them, ‘As for them, they name 
the angels with the naming of woman, while yet they have 
no knowledge concerning it. That which they follow is not 
any thing but supposition, and their own desire, for rall there 
has come to them direction from their Lord.’$ A 
Meshiyeh] teaches those things which are unk si WI 
to the two eee Measures, by an aidin 
derived from his Word,—let it be exalte 
medium of the two Asises,) And as for i f 
tradition handed down from the Proj he t the 
benediction and peace be to him! t es d, | 
eh when [was borne up to heaven, me entered the Gar- 
den, I ate a quince; and so, after I had descended to the 
earth, 1 Il went in to Khadijeh, and she became with child 

















* The conception of the Ame ne bing he Veritable Deity, here’ distinctly 


through the w hole of this Risileh, presents an important 
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265, note *, 299-300. 
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of Fitimeh,’—let peace be to her! and the meaning of the 
‘quince’ is that the higher reinforcement manifests itself 
only by the Meshiyeh; and so the Meshiyeh willed to have 
in the earth a fixed Correspondent, and that consisting of 
the reinforcement of the Sabik, together with the will of 
_ the Amr of the Creator,—let it be exalted! and efficiencies 
from the Taly whereupon Fitimeh,—let - be to her! 
came to be, by the causation of the two Eternal Lights,* 
and on account of their manifestation by the two Lower 
Measures.t And to her pertain, in heaven, two Measures, 
and on the earth four. And by reason of that, the Prophet, 
—let the divine benediction and peace be to him! sa 
‘Verily, Fatimeh has two names in heaven, and on the 
earth four,’—in allusion to the Measures which dees to 
her in heaven, and those which pertain to her on the earth.” 
Says Khiilid Ibn Zeid El-Ju'ty, Thereupon I said, “O 
my Master, I inquire of thee respecting her reality,—it is 
thine to tell_—and respecting the reality of those who con- 
stituted for thee this rank, and respecting the reality of the 
Imims without end whom people pride themselves in. Does 
not that which thou tellest me concerning the Envoy,—let 
the divine benediction and peace be to him “and ‘to his 
Family! respect the verity of his Station? so then tell me, 
with regard to El-Hasan and El-Husein, how was the begin- 
















o EL-Bakir- let his peace be to us! said, “As for the En- 
voy, his Station was the Sabik,t and he was its Correspond- 
ent. .And in like manner was the Envoys resembled by a 
Correspondent ‘Abdallah Ibn Rawahah El-Ansiry, who it 
is whom trouble befell, whose four side-teeth wera broken, 
who hid himself in the eave,|| For, as for the impersonation 
of Muhammed,—let the divine benediction and peace be to 
him and to his Family! it did not absent itself’ nor hide, 
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nor betake itself to flight, nor did any evil come upon it,— 
nay, but befell it seemingly. And ‘ like manner, as for 
Fitimeh, all the misfortunes and things disagreeable which 
happened to her, rested upon sapeieas that ie, the Veil; 
and it must of necessity be, that every Natik and every Asis 
has a Veil which hides him, And in like manner, as for El- _ 
Hasan and El-Husein,—let peace be to them both! they bad 
two Correspondents; and so, whatever there was of misfor- 
tune, or trial, or affliction, it befell the Correspondent,—and 
may the enemies of the Iméms,—let peace be to them! suf- 
fer the penalties, because they insist that that punishment 
befell them |” | 

“ And know thou, 0 Khélid Ibn Zeid, that El-Hasan and 
El-Husein,—let pee be to them! were children of Fati- 
meh,—let peace be to her! by the Prince of the believers,— 
let peace be to him! although they were enveloped where 
the intestines are seated In man, and came out from that 
which is not the place of coming out for children, and our 
Master Abii ‘Abdallah El-Hasan—let peace be to him! 
came out from the right side, independently of any of the 
states of women, and without sgh occasion of nahn at 
Fatimeh,—let peace be to her! But the primary Hasan 
and Husein,—let peace be to them! came to be, as children 
of the Meshiyeh, while these were earthly impersonations. 
And they are Ureaters OY their sciences, to their Correlates ;* 
forasmuch as two created ones have made them to descend 
with their aiding received from the two Roots, through the 
medium of the two Asises; and they second the setting up 
of the Perfect, the Correlates, and the Measures. And they 
are made for those above them, namely, the two Asiises an 
the two Roots, which are established as sovereign over 
them, and are not established over any thing above them; 
so that they are sovereign with the sovereignty of the Amr 
‘of the Creator,—let ita ey be exalted! through the 
medium of the two Roots and the two Asises, and work, in 
their working, with a loosing power anda binding mig 





h - 
which changes not, nor ceases; and there is no disy sie 
with them by the sovereignty of the Amr of the Creator, 
while to them pertains no hp hes which is superior to 
the sovereignty of the Amr of the Creator,—let its memor 
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be exalted |and they ‘act by his Amr.’ 
that which says, ‘Nay, but honored servant: 
him not in speaking: and who act. by his Amr’ aning 
that they create, and nourishand.endow, and enlarge, and 
cause to grow, by spiritual sciences receryed from the two 
Roots, through the medium of the two Asfises, and that 
they are signs of the reckoning, and the penalty and the 
Garden, and the Fire? .And.the Amr is clear of all things, 
since its Relatives, the Correspondents of the Sabik and the 
Taly, who manifest its sovereignty, namely, Muhammed and 
‘Aly,—let the divine benediction be to them! are ‘honored 
servants,’ created to be kings by that which is not resembled 
in the Similitudes and Stations which I have given to them. 
And every thing which thou seest is by the operation of 
the Sabik and the Tily; and the creation of them is by the 
operation of the Amr.” | 

Thereupon I said, “O my Master, did I not say to thee 
that thou shouldst disclose to me the verity of that which 
is of the Amr to them ?"t 

He said, “ Yes.” 

Said I, “O my Master, how was the beginning of the 
bidding of the Amr of the Creator with respect to them, 
and their creation by the Amr? and how was the causing 
of them to be?” : | 

El-Bikir,—let peace be to him! said, “Know thou that 
the Amr of the reator,—let it be magnified and glorified! 
willed that there should be a world, and heavens and an 

th, and days and nights, and seas and mountains, and 
Jinns and angels, and trees and waters, and the like. But 
the Amr of the Creator,—let it be exalted! knew that 
creatures would be disobedient and obedient, and that they 
would contract impurities from the foulness of acts of dis- 
obedience; and so the Amr kept itself clear therefrom. It 
created Light, which accordingly was. Afterwards, it willed 
to separate it, and so it separated it with the separation of 
ity.t Whereupon, after it had yielded to it in respect 


fin, Sir. xxi. vv. 26-27. El-Beidhdwy informs us thot this pase 
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to All shat 9 which it wil l, the Amr it to all things, 
ly, al , and-tnal, whatever; it said, * Be iJ 
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She = and so it obeyed with an bein without : n 
dase Eiceriemsin it delivered up to it, and so th 
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“*~ ‘towards thee and towards her who bore thee, when’ 





ck the Kurin, since it says, as 


thee with the Holy Spirit, that eon ghtest talk with man 
in the cradle,’*—where ‘the. y Spi vi | Muhommed,—> 
let the divine benediction be to him and to his oa 
who is the Measure of the Sabik, and. its ‘Gorreapondént 

the Sy aon world; and the ‘talking’ which iteonen tint ie is 
the ¢ of the Measure of the ily, which is the Prince 
of the believers,—let peace from him to us! and its Cor- . 
respondent in the corporeal world. And thus is the aiding 
transmitted from one to another, until it reaches the Kaim, 
the seventh Nitik,—let his peace be to us! and so all the 
aiding is concentrated in him; and the Lights branch out, 
Light after Light, to Imam after Imm, one inheriting from 
another the Light, the Light of God, which he made to en- 
ter into the two Eternal directs to his Light 
whom he will."+ And as- for that which I Bare eg 

as to the elected impersonations,t I will ak "Zeid se 
thee with them, apes O Khalid Tbn 

sider thou those ia says God,—let his mbes ne 
fied! ‘when the signs of the Merciful are read to them, fall 
down worshipping and weeping,'—worshipping with sub- 
mission, and eampiag throug fear lest their hearts should 
fall away. And know thou that one wills to be above an- 
other in to science and rank, and that they rival one 
another in the two worlds, the spiritual and the corporeal, 
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what it is supposed God will say, on the da “fabdel for their infidel 
eroperes rimirucles, und so to reprove for 

Seo Badiawii Comment, vol i p. 279, 
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‘while oe transmit, united with them, in the periods and 
the revolutions, their Pri 
“And their names,t O KEalid Ibn Zeid, are Selintia: and 





Ais ation, and El-Mikdad and his Station, and Sa’sa'h Tbn 
_ Saukhén and his Station, and Sakineh and his Station, and 
Bria. ‘Ibn ’Abdallah and his Station, and Zeid E}- Hijry auncl 


‘Station, and El-Fadhl [bn 'Omar and his Station, and. 
ger his Station, and.Abi Nusair and his Station, 
a Yahya Ibn Omm-Et-Tawil and his Station,—let the 


) ).gom ee cni ak his: ibe to! them all! And 
epi » O Khali 


thatthe 1 okiok of these is the highest 

the we elevated of degrees, before their 
: <e nemo oT oe eee lt. - hich Serge the 
comman to them, and all y the way of the two 
Near kek pone are. Muhammed, the. Truthful ties and the 
rimce ofthe believers ‘Aly,—let peace from 

a oo sie ‘Ani its Station is Selman, the Correspond- 
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= Jebril, who is in the attern of the co real 


: and his Station is’Amméar,; the Likeness of Mikail, 
br his Co ndent;: and his Station i is Aba-d-Darr, the 
Station of ‘Andardil. and his Correspondent; and his Station 
is Uweis El-Karny, the Likeness. Asrikil and his Corres- 
pondent, and the Station of Malik Kl-Ashtar "Azrail, and 
his Correspondent. cre in accordance with this is the Sta- 
tion of each on severally, until thou comest to El-Mikdad ; 
and so-his Station is Mak the Guardian of the Fire, who is 
his Correspondent. And the Station of Sa’sa’h Ibn Saukhén 
ie the. Likeness of the Station of Ridhwan the Attendant of 
| lens,” 
“ And their correlate Likenesses belong to every age and 






, 7 Be every one of whom holds the place of a Favorite 


1, or the place of a Commissioned Prophet, (alth p 
he is Bot like the Station of the Envoy, the Nitik, and 
Likeness of the "Asts,) or the place : the Mature Believer. 
For the Imim E]-Baikir,”"—let his peace be to us! “says, 
Our aclences are difficult, hard to be got along with; the 


Light of the Amr. 
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alts el phen gig wee but 

ve pot been able to identify them demay nomen py Ug 
of a higher order than man, 


{Amor and Abd-d-Darr sn hh at iil opin 
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burthen of them is borne only bre Commissioned Prophet, 
—meaning, commissioned to the heart, in order to the 
knowledge of the two Primary Roots, and their Corres- 
pee. the two —or a Favorite Angel, —In saning 
their Stations, (and their Likenesses are these four, wR ; 
Selman, and 'Iméd, and Uweis El-Karn ot tae aoa d 
eesree eae b> 20 thorn! so that tl those to n 
n, are the Favcciears while the rest are 
Ke not Favorites,)—or, to return to what he says, a 
| ver ‘whose heart God ¢ with the faith,—which 
means the followers in their ick. that is, "Abdallah Ibn 
R4éwahah and ‘Othman Ibn Ma’tin; # and ‘Othman, this one, 
was a foster-brother to the Prince of the believers,—let his 
pee be to us!” 

s Khalid, Thereupon I said, “O son of the Envoy of 
Goat I have heard thee say that the Merciful is a name 
"Sa ing to the Prince of the si EN arsp-gilcae 

im be to us! and that the ( ao ionate is & name 
taining to the Envoy, —let peace to him and to his. 
yt and q hear Raped UIT) anes 


THUG, Wi 

He the Khalid, know Eaton st God be mer- 
ciful to thee! that these ninety-nine names which are in the 
Kurin, are names of the Sabik and the Tilly, and names of 
the angels, that is, the Hidden Name, of w ich it is said in 
the Kurin, Real thou with the name of thy Lord, who 
did nee work of creation, who created man out of the dust;’ 
after which there is a reiteration, and so it-is said, “read 
thou, and thy Lord is the Most Noble, is be tis has taught 
by the Pen, who has tau a man that which he knew not,’ 
—where, in the first address, passes the expression ‘the 
i of thy Lord,’ which is an announcement of, and a 
pointing to, the: Amr of the Creator,—let it be exalted! 
which 38 not taken in by the eyes; afer which there is a 
reiteration, in order taa pence to the Sabik, whence the 
words, ‘thy Lord is the Most Noble; after which there is 
& reiteration, in order to a pointing to the Tily, and so it is 
said, ‘is he who has taught by the Pen, who has taught man 
























+ pee another of Mubnnimed's f 


nenda, 
is en called a2 a descendant of of Muhammed. See the statement 
on this point, Journ. of Am. Or. Soc., vol. ii p. 276, 
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dadivhinttie knew not,—nay indeed, as for man, he is 
rebellious,“—‘man' meaning the race of Adam, who are 
rebéllious in neglect of the = hte And know thon, O 
Khalid, that the Amr is not denoted by names, as qualities 
and rs Se are not A lceeceta of it. ’ 

“And know thou, O Khalid, that these names belong to 
the Bebik god the Tal which. are such as thy saying: O 
Presider, O Surety, “O Ligh Light, O Gracious One, gba 
sionate One, O Lon Lord, O Protector, O Hider, 0 covers © 
Returner, O Manfeint One O Believer, O Maker. 0 Crea- 

r, O Affectionate ompenser, O Knoving ‘One 
O ‘Noble One, OF Powerful On Pardoner, O Preserver, 
O Holy One, O Unique One, Single One, O Conqueror, 
O Defender, O Continuer, O Propitious One, O Producer, 
0 Lofty One, O Just One, 'O Liberal One, O One, O Restorer 
of life, O Juc © Inclined to favor, O Fair in conduct, 
© Beholder, Arbiter, O Advocate, O Informed One, O 
Director, oO" Ons -which names belong to the 5a- 
ged its s peace be: wre he names of the Taly are 

| Bes a | Vanquisher, O Potent 

-powerfu haste O Great One, 0 
One, O Sustainer, O Sovereign | a 0 Unappre . 
on O Survivor, O Hearer “0 Co Poss 
of el ory and honor, O Observer, Cad On © Perfect Onis 

Witnessing One, O Creator, 0 Selfexalter, O Giver of 
pee O Supporter, O Abounding One, O Established One, 
O Abiding One, O Merciful One, ( Living One, O Forgiver, 
O King, O Director, O Grasper, O Full One, O Excellent 
One, O Arbitrator, O Refuge, O Glorious One, O Resp 
and it is enough that we have rises ee for thee thao 
names, which belong to the Tily,—let it show ‘sel and © 
let thanks be to it, first and last! very, veril 
soe Mean yt 


















| alee evi. vy. 1-4. Aconing to ELDeidtwy, “Read thou with 
5 Hen same a4 to sa Read thou the Kunin, 
Sariicc adios ooking help 


ia the be 
z with the name of thy therewith.” “By the Pen" i 


a 


Says Khilid Ibn Zei esptiae our Master El-Bakir 
eahecatned Ibn *Aly,—let his be to us! wept with 
violent weeping, an: ‘said, “O. they Ppaigos nape Sore 


with God lie, and err with wide erring, and lose with ‘mani- 

fest | ‘God has not be eau and there is 

asst sori Sega him, any deity. Had there been, each 

deity aR have certainly gone off with that whieh it cre- 
and one would have certain)y been, over the 

So then, glory be to oes ‘be exalted! clear of 


their ities het aa © Khalid, th ere are men who say con- 


us that which we say not, and who make us of a 
lineage which does not belong to us, Far be it, far be it; 
they have gone out of the way, and are turned aside; and 
they lose, while we make profit. ‘But as for these, they 
are those whose actions come to nought, in this world and 
the next.’+ ‘That, indeed, is manifest losing.’} O Khiilid, 


- hear thou what I say, and hold on to m instruction, and 


to that which thou hearest; for ‘He utters not any 
except there is a Prepared One, an Observer, at his 


lid, Muhammed and 'Aly,—let the divine benedic- 
des be to them both! are Creators who were created, empow- 
corm described as ‘honored servants, who eigen him not 

, and who act by his Amr.’|| O Khiilid, the Amr, 






e Amr of the reator,—let it be exalted! ‘the 
like nape Feast not any thing is, and who is the Hearer, the 
Knowing One,"§ which is that which the searcher appre- 
hends not, and which is not measured with men, — 





all things to these two Primaries, that is, the Sabik and the 
Taly, in which the Creator,—let its memory be exalted! 
| ited, by its command, something of that which is spirit- 
Ta and. corporeal, and which it constituted the Correspond- 
ent of its corporeity, so that they were such as thou hast 
feard them to be, as created out of the very Light. And 
their Lights branched out into three lights, namely, min 

a and meres Ge EL sin fs and. their Likenesses in 


















e man Ents dbase ep and of which the common 
igno it not say, ‘TL have derived names 

for them from some.of m ‘names: 1 eae ear we 
and this is Mubammed; and I am El-'Aly, and ae "Aly: 
and I am Fitim, and this is Fiitimeh ; Seat am El-Ihsan, 
en Bees aE and I am "El-Muhsin, and this is-El- 
Husein’ ?—let their be to us! but these are some of 
the names of the Sabin . And the Lights which branched 
out enter into the two ‘words, the saying of the Kuriin, 
Kun, two letters, fatekun, five, which are © ded from 
the two letters; for Light had its origin in the reator,—let 
it be magnified andpiciol orified! because it came to be bya 
volition on the part of the Amy and so they were. crea- 


HA it said to the Sabik, ‘Thou art like the 
Sirit,’g and: said to the Taly, ‘Thou art like the Balance.’ 
The former gives transit, 1¢ latter weighs. So then, ‘As 
for him whose balances are heavy, he will lead a pleasant 
ican on account of the knowledge of the Tay, 


cau ane Elen meeons eaning Fitimeh Some intimation of what is sym- 
bolized under the names ee at ee ee Hasan snd 
pears ona of Am, Or, Soe, vol. ii p. $12, note +, and 
there referred to, 
The well he td donut be thon, and so tt is,” are those 
here mi ifving * BO it is,” i 
the crentive ut of Goo often expend a the — Aes 


Creator's mandate, Aus, be thou, is bere i alge of of 

ihe Atte Under thin two-fold form oF the Sabik oa to rere while in the re- 

EL a fatekwn, aod 20 iti, i found a syinbol of the 
baron Muamined ail “Aly and the super-human Fitimeh, Hasan, | and Hu 
Te Tern ta Sk pw min 


teste 


#4 
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and its Likeness, the Prince of the believers,—let his peace 
be to us!—‘and as’ for him whose balances are light, Hé- 
wiyeh will be his mother; and what shall give thee to 
what that is? burning fire;* and oh the crying pains of 
him who is tainted with a burnin nes inasmuch as he ac- 
eee eee aa tava awe the Tily, and, what is more, 
itch af and turns away from him to another, of dimin- 
3 Tan 
“Afterwards, the Amr of the Creator —let its memory be 
rlorified | said, ‘I reinforce you earth my Lights; do ye, 
re, with them that which ye will;’ noe at fds at 
beko act by his Amr.’ And it kepti itself eh wr of rec! 
ing with the nations, and of their defilements, say: 
dience to me is rary I lay it apony ou alon 
ese, very Li bt the Most "High, So then, be ye 
ebereet'7e with o ce tome, W is due to me from 
you; anddo ye. e, the nations with obedience to 
you; and to trace to ge ys the Hat ith of knowledge of 
you, so that —— now you, will know me, and who- 
ever spp at Ma bey me. Thisis my covenant; ac- 
cept it, erefore as popes Hace and whoever, then, yields 
to you, yields to me, and whoever disobeys you, disobeys 
ne my being pleased is your being pleased, and my being 
indi t is your being cadipriant 
then they two became created out of the Li ight be 
re sete Peper the caused and the Cause t+—and th 
Lights, and so became Creators.” 
rarer Pk are set in the heavens seven Lighta which are 
the Higher Sree their peace be to us! and in the 
ba i mike Ligh ts,—let their peace be to us! the seven 
iiaaie to the seven Niatiks. And in 
te al of the seven Imime, who are the Pillars of the 
earth a its Corner-Stones, transmitted in the periods and 
the Tevointions, there is no exception to their having Simil- 
itudes to themselves in the heavens, and Likenesses, And 
the Karin has already expressed that, where it says, ‘So, 
in tio days, he made them to be seven heavens, and inspir- 










* Kurin, Sir. ci. vy. 5-8. El Laine the clacnea “EH eh will 
shir arg is dwelling place be the Fire.” se biyh Wl 


St is, the Lig Light created by the Amr, 
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ed every heaven with its Amr.’* Consequently, inasmuch 
asthe celestial spheres are vacated, after they have made 
ir na and disappear, if the earths had n emptied 
of the Imims, certainly they ee have sunk and vanish- 
ed; since they, [the Iméims,] O Khihd, hold the place of 
the seven Planets, And in like oa K the twelve Stara 
mist of enesse ecegra reper age oe they 
must necessi in the ehs, who 
he covenant with ee ee en re 
hea ind the covenant with him who is in the heavens, 
 covenar tceepted in favor of the Chief of the 







spiritua. 6 sa Nea opt te ta Ac which 
is eee Ww ay riod 13 com an seven 
is e out in full; open who dies, among | dies not 
without his soul's being ennobled, returning to which 
is better for it than. the state in which it has. een. Hear- 
est thou not the Kurin, where it says, ‘And of us are 
a 5A wcAsre their ‘Known Place? eek Se peace 


n I said, “ Master,—let 
eer ee 


id, vel One is the Place of 
the Measure of the Sabi, that i, the Station of the Natik; 
and the ‘Observer’ is the Measure that ia, the 
Station of the Asis. aes Sie not oo hnalee where 
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it says, ‘But after thou didst take me to thyself, thou wast, 
thou, the Observer of them,"*—meaning, after the law was 
finished, I was discharged,—meaning, after I was refined 
as to my corporeal impersonation, to t peeeree ee 1t- 
ual world, thou wast, thou, the Imfim after me, and the 
Legatee? Butknowthow” . 2. 1 ees 8 ee 


a! = = ‘* Li # * * * * 2 a. Lt LI = 7 
- - «2 - -_ cS * . = = 7 7 Cs ih if cs « = 

-_— i /- = * * # * Ly = = ie # * 7” / 
aitts . “he is a polytheist; and whoever wor- 


ships the Ma'nat in its verity, has hit the mark. And 
know thou, O— id, that the meaning of that is, that 
whoever worships the Ism, is an unbeliever; and the Ism 
is that with which the Sibik is named, so that one 1s cer- 
tainly an unbeliever, inasmuch as he worships that on the 
ground of its being the Creator,—meaning the Sibik. And 
whoever worships the Ism and the Ma'na,}—meaning the 
Sabik and the Taély,—is a polytheist. But whoever knows 
that the Amr of the Creator,—let it be exalted! made these 
two Roots, he believes in its unity, and worships it. So 
then, glory be to that which hath indeed performed the 
work of creation, and hath done well its creating, which is 
eit ep it be exalted! beside which t is no 

rd! 

“ And be it known, that, as for these two Roots, they are 
a Light from that Light, not a Light like to that Light; for 
each of these two Lights comes forth, and is manifested, 
Acknowledge thon that, then, O Khalid Ibn Zeid. And 
know thou, that, if men had acknowledged their Creator, 
and the Mediators of their Creator, they certainly would 
not have been wicked, and would have never come into the 
Fire of Jehennam.” 

“Q Khilid, beware lest thou sayest concerning me that 
which I say not, and tellest from me that which I do not 


® Korin, Sir, v. +. 117. These words are a pu isarhek: Tonk. tn‘ sup: i 
cd, will an i God, athe last dy jotention of Binsin view 
: 3 ation here made of them, it seems to 


; 
a 
r 
: 


See Journ. of im. Or. Soe, vol. ii p. 259, note *, 
Compare what is «nid of the doctrine of the 
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tell. Dost thou do'so, I shall call thee to account for it on 
the day of resurrection, and shall be quit of thee, and thou 
wilt be quit of me, We'are ‘servants in honor’ to God, 
and purified by God, and made to be of the Light of God. 
We serve God with the reality of serving him; and if ye 
had served him with any thing of our service of him, or 
had been charged, in paces to something of that, with the 
weight of an atom thereof, it certainly would have proved 
too seta «aha and if there had been put upon the 
mountains, and the heavens and the earths, the weight of an 
atom of that to which we are obligated, of obedience and 
service, they certainly would not have borne it, and would 
have sunk and disappeared, on account of the burthen of 
that service, So then we are charged in your stead; and 
we serve him with the reality of serving him, and acknowl- 
edge him with the reality of knowledge of him, while there 
is not that obligatory upon you, thereof, which is obligatory 
upon us. But as for you, itis incumbent upon you, that 
ye should acknowledge us, and not deny ua, and that ye 
should obey us, and not disobey us; and whoever acknowl- 
edges us with the reality of knowledge of us, and knowl- 
edge of our service,’ knows that from us things came ein 
and to us they will return. We are the Subject Lords, an 
the Hidden Great tures. When thou wouldst us, O Khalid, 
seek us, with thine inmost soul, in the invisible realm, a 
thou wilt find us above that which is above; there is not 
above us any superior other than the Amr of the Creator,— 
let it be exalted! and the Sabik and the Taly,*—a truth 
respecting which it is due to no one of those created out of 
clay, that a word should be uttered; and how shall that be 
apprehended by such as pass away, and are gone, and die? 
wherefore yield ye to our dictum, and acknowledge ye it. 
This, then, O Kalid Ibn Zeid, is the end of seeking, there: 
fore be thoua seeker; we, then, are the final end of the 
devotee, therefore be thou a devotee, And beware lest 
thou goest astray, or slidest; verily, Sheitin is thine enemy, 
so-be thou wary of him.” | | 

_ Says he, [the author,] Thereupon I said, “O my Chief 
thou hast smd to me, thatif any one reaches to the Measure 
of the Word, there is no measure beyond that, northe like 


* Bee p. 185, 
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of that; and that whoever acknowledges the Tree, attains 
with Pea to whatever degree he wills, What, then, is 
this ‘ Word’? and what, this ‘Tree’ ?” | 

Then said our Master El-Bakir,—let the benedictions of 
God be to him! “As for the ‘Word,’ it is Muhammed; and 
as for the ‘Tree,’ it is the Prince of the believers "Aly,—let 
peace from them both be to us! Hearest thou not G 
who'says in the Kurin, ‘And it is the parable of a goo 
Word like a good Tree, of which the root is fast, and the 
top is in heaven’?*—wherein the root of the Word and its 
top are made two limits, the root being the Saluk, and the 
top, the Tily, which is the Measure of Muhammed,—let 
the divine benediction be to him! And the ‘Tree’ is the 
Prince of the believers 'Aly,—let his peace be to us and to 
all believers! inasmuch as they two are the two tops be- 
longing to the two Roots, which constitute the Asés of the 
corporeal world, He—let his name be magnified! adda, 
‘which bears its fruit every season, with the permission of 
its Lord,'—meaning the Iméims whom he [the Prince of the 
believers] generates.” 

Afterwards, he said to me, “O Khiilid, dost thou keep in 
mind? dost thou hearken?”. 

. L replied, “Yes, O my Master—my life for thee |” 

Thereupon he said, “O Khilid Ibn Zeid, if thou wouldst 
uire our sciences, acquire them from the Mines?” 

‘o this I said, “And what are ‘the Mines'?” 

He replied, “Those Imims,”"—let their peace be to us! 
“‘whom God causes to inherit the prophetic gift’ 

Then eaid I, “ What if I meet with, no Imiim ?” 

He replied, “'Thou shalt take, om the authority of the 
reliable 'Ulemas, that which they take on the authority of 
the Orthodox Imims,"—let their peace be to us and to all 
believers! “or else thou shalt draw from a known book, to 
which the Kurin testifies, and which tradition authenticates, 
and the intellect approves, and from other books} But 
beware thou, and again beware. And be thou a servant 
sincere in the love of us, and thou shalt be saved.” 


* Eounin, Sir. xiv. vv. 20-30, quoted ad senzum. 

See p. 180. Ga 

3 yao ee gl Seo ; to which, redken od 
books of the Nusairis may serve to explain the ete aa * 
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“© EKhilid Ibn Zeid, this is my instruction to thee; so 
then receive thou it, And it is the mystery of the Al- 
mighty St Bose ‘flesh’ and the ‘blood’ of which the Mesth, 
—let peace be to him! said to his disciples, ‘This is my flesh 
and my blood; so then, eat ye, and drink ye.'* And I have 
indead ed opened to thee the pasture, and have given thee to 
eat, and given thee to drink, and have drawn water for thee; 
50 pea He Sloe digestion, and drink thou to thine 
health; and behave thou up i Ps denaiarars thy brethren, 
the believers. And sufficient for thee is that which T gay. 
And let peace be to those who follow direction! And ‘This 
is enough for men, and it ig that they may be warn 
and may know that he is one God, and that the p 





of hearts may consider’.”+ St SE 
Says Khalid Tbn ett Me is, therefore, not, by God, 
not any deity except God. After this instruction, no vacil- 


lation 1s im my heart Sa ee God, nor does there lurk in 
my inmost soul any doubt. And I neither deny him, nor 
avow him, to any one except those in whom | confide as 
respects friendship to the Prince of the believers "Aly,—let 
peace from him be to ua! 

And already, indeed, have many people been directed by 
this Missive, of those who had deviated from the path of 
orthodoxy, while I have not ceased to rehearse the in- 
struction of our Master El-Bakir,—let his peace be to us! 
and to present it to the hearts of his friends. Now then, 
whoever comes forward, will be delivered; and whoever 
remains behind, will wander in the Fire, and be precipi- 
tated into El-Hawiyeh. And this is that which I hear and 
see. .And God is sufficient forme! And well is he the 
. Guardian! 


A ONAPTEER., 


And know thon, O my brother, that the reinforcement 
which comes to man from the Imm, is the intelligence of 
man; and that intelligence belongs to the Imifim, and’ 
thonght to the Bab,f and attention to the Hujjeh, and 


* An allusion to the words of Christ in instituting the sacrament af the 
| Kunin, Sar. xi¥, ¥, 54. 


of ‘Am. Or. Sot vol i, p. 280, neler} & Le Madhin, see Journ. 
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memory to the Da’i, and speculation to the Madhfin; and 


f. 


that this reinforcement comes from the Imiém and his Hyj- 
jehs to man in a state of indifference, and not knowing 
where they are placed ;* and that there is m man the imag- 
rhing fi ef and the hinting Mey, and the attending 
fnoulty, and the knowing faculty, and the understanding 
faculty; and that they are a resemblance of the Higher 
Measures, that is, the Hier aioe and the Soul, and El- 
Jedd, and El-Fath, and El-Khiyal.. Know thou that, and 


thou wilt be orthodox, if God will. 
| & CHAPTER. 


And know thou, O my brother,—let God aid thee, and 
s, with a spirit of his own, and enlighten thy vision with 
alight of thought, and a capacity for the universal! that 
the entire worl ahaa: int persOnEsiOn, the celestial 
spheres being globes which encircle and are encircled, that 
is, a great man,—let glory, then, be to its Creator, and hal- 
lowing to its Maker! and that its Producer, as to tts intelli- 
gence, was the Sdbik, and as to its holy soul, the Taly, and 
as to its heart, El-Jedd, and as to its power of sensation and 
growth, El-Fath, and El-Khiyil, and as to its form, the 
fiyfly ;¢ and that the Hiyily and form constitute its higher, 
right side, which is animals and man; and that its lower, 
leh side, consists of minerals and plants.$ Thus it was pre- 
determined by the Mighty One, the Knowing One. 





A CHAPTER. 


And know thou, that, as forthe Imfim, a transmission 
from the corporeal world to the spiritual world is not his ~ 
lot,—nay, but his soul is in conjunction with the spiritual 
world and the corporeal world, because he is the medium 
between creatures and the Creator; and it is because he is 
God's Hujjch to the creation, that by him is the deliverance 





* See p. 187, note f. 

} * The Intelligence” and “the Soul” are names here applied to the euper- 
homan Muhonmed and "Aly, Compare the Ismi'ilian doctrine in Journ. of 
Am. Or, Soe, vol iL pp. 300-301, : 

d Gor Journ. of Am. Or, Soe, vol ii, p $00, note f. 

Com the Ismi‘ilian coamogony, in Journ. of Am. Or, Soc, vol i. 
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of the entire world. And as often as an Imiim di : 
an Imim takes his stand; nor is one different from the 
other, except in respect to his manifestation in bodily form; 
so that the earth is not without him the twinkling of an 
eye, and it happens not to him to disappear, except at the 
time of his manifestation, and the transmission from one 
form to another. And an Imim is not transmitted from this 
state of being, until another Imiém takes his stand,* on ac- 
count of the transmission of the Word of the Imim from 
one Place of manifestation to another. 

And let there be peace! The word of thy Lord, true 
and just, is ended. Of his words there is no changing. 
And he is the Hearer, the Knowing One. Let it be ac- 
complished ! : 





+ amely, at tha com cncement of a new period. See p. 175. - 
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REMARES 


APPLYING THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH 


THE CHINESE LANGUAGE. 


‘Two small volumes written in Chinese and printed in 
China, have been recently received from that country, and 
eee to the Library of the Society. These volumes, 

ugh possessing no great literary claims, are interesting 

as evidence that the aivaneed pres of science and ant is 

the West is brought to the hands of the population of China 

in « popular and intelligible form; and one of them, as 

breaking new. “gebui with reference to the language of 
e 





that people. They are: 1. A Treatise on Astronomy, by 
B. . a cae and 2. The Philosophical Almanac, by 
D. J. Mac Gowan, M. D. | 


The first of these works is a simple, elementary treatise 
on that science; it claims, of course, no merits beyond that 
of accuracy, and that of furnishing the latest information 
on the points discussed, But even the humblest production 
' having this recommendation, in a land where knowledge 
tagnates for centuries, and where novelties are centuries 
old, is deserving of favorable mention, _ i 

But, in another point of view, this work has some inter- 
est tous. In the typographical execution of the work, we 
may remark with pleasure the appearance of the six pages 
of illustrations which precede the text, in which there is a 
display of skill, in what is really wood-engraving, not com- 
mon in Chinese works. Some of the instruments represent- 
ed are in tolerably correct perspective, and some are v 
well shaded. Wood-engraving, in our sense of the term, is 





an art which, as far as any degree of excellence is concern- 

has yet to take its rise in China; we may therefore 
hail its incipient steps. | The body of the work is printed 
from moveable leaden type ay ber, Deceares at the station of the 
London Missionary Society in Hong-kong. The printing 
from these types is citi clear and correct, and will compare 


favorably wit ens of block-printing, or with 
favorably wil tthe oapetin ress in foe from 
sila moveatls type.* The bo boo contains seventy-eight 
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ee 1041 et 1048 de Jésus-Christ) on 
crt aero i. , liv. XIX, fl 14) nome Pie 


do type) mobi ise eee cape a andhiu poor désigner 





ral Ttapestale Gut vb'traree a Péking.) 
Sotloars thet descr of the ccasanian see erpeacan' oF day. 
moulded and baked: w was preferred to wood, as this swells when moist: 


a ctr ‘This invention waa not followed up until 

“Sous le de TEmpereur Kang-hi, qui monta sur Ie tréne en 1862 des 
mibssionaires le décidérent a faire graver 250,000 types mo- 
biles en cuivre, qui servirent & imprimer une collection d'ouvrages anciens ot 
moderns, qui forme 6000 volumes in Cette édition peut Eater 
pour Téliguor, des formes et la Beauté de Fizipreion avee lev plu bens 
ouvrages publiés en Europe. 

Tl existe, dans le palais Impérial de Péking, on édifice » Wow-ing-tien, 
od, depuis 1776, fon imprime, chaque année, un gr nombre d'euvr ave 
des types mobiles obtenus comme en Eurupe d ide de poincons gra et de 
matrices.” 
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pages, (as we number them,) and will doubtless subserve an 
saat end, as circulated among the more intelligent 
portion om we seapers wp tes and among the pupils of 
dehy gang e care or supervision of mission- 


a The second work is, as the title denotes, an Almanac with 
an appended scientific discussion. Though possessing so 
eneral a title, its object is, in connection with a calendar of 

e extent of those usually printed by missionaries every 

: oa nature, the use, and the value, of the 
The work has an English title-page, 

an ms “En ers This preface sufficiently gets forth 
the author pr ain design in preparing the volume. I desire, 
in addition, to rief outline of the — and an ex- 
planation of t an which he’ proposes for conveying 








messages in the ese language, by means of the mag- 
netic telegraph. 4 
The work opens with both gener , or introduc- 


tion, and a special one on the telegraph. Then follow six 

pages of plates, illustrating the appearance and use of Elec- 

tric, Galyanic and Electro-Magnetic Machines, embracing 
} figures. “y Then follow six chapters: 


Qnd. On Electrical “ecraitg cA virions § 
8rd. On Galvanic Mechines;' 
4th. On 1 etism ; 
on ais < Tel literall 
e Electric , or, translated, 
Pi‘ ith aif sin 
rest & Wor is en tp with matter 
and the Almanac proper : 
Of five of the it a chapters it does not come within 
my design to speak. The sixth and last, however, contains 





some speculations worthy of attention, It opens with a 
peiatle Sage of the method * "1 plying machines described 
in the previous cha @ purpose of transmitting 


messages, Then follows casper I pro especially to ex- 
amine, namely, the mode of em Torin the telegraph in 
respect to. Chinese characters. e whole closes with an 
exposition of the value of such a means of communication 
to all classes in the community. Having derived his in- 
formation and plans, as would appear from the English pre- 


&, 


exclusively from French works, the author seems to 
see been mbt ignorant of the improved methods which 
are alone employed in our country. His messages are in 
all cases to be communicated by means of an index, moving 
either from West to East, and vice versd, or over a gradu- 
ated, or lettered, dial, His plan, however, is only partially 

Before entering on his plan, it may be well to make some 
preliminary statements essential to a full understanding of 
it, Chinese characters, to a young student, or a casual ob- 
server, present a wilderness of marks, appar st gprs 
arbitrary in their disposal, and beyond the reach of any 
system that should clear up the construction of them. But 
a very little acquaintance with them will show that they 
are formed of a very limited pha of differing marks, or 
strokes, as they are usually termed. By Chinese authors, 
these marks are reduced to eight generic forms. 

‘These are seen in the appended wood-cut (Nos. — 
The character Yung (No. 1) is said to combine them al 
They are easily distinguished, unless 7 and 8 be thought 
to be the same; these strokes, however, are known by dif 
ferent names, and in their combination with the others can- 
not be interchanged. It is not necessary to point out their 
difference, as it would ‘involve a tedious explanation, and 

equire the introduction of several characters, Upon this 
division of all written characters into eight generic forms 
of strokes,* is based Dr. Mac Gowan's suggestion regarding 
the mode of transmitting messages. | 

_ By adding signs for below, within, without, left, right, 
middle, uel pores or stop, we have sixteen signals by which 
to convey the elements of every possible Chinese character. 
They areas follows: | | 


(The signal is conveyed by a needle moving from East to West, or 
crn irs Pier 


at the will of the operator.) 
1 motion Eastward = ubove. 
1 * Westward = below. 


1 Eastward ond 1 Westward — within. 
’ # Tt should be remarked, however, that, so minute has been the analysis of 
i) Lal 


ftinctive name, and fully illustrated See Williams's Easy Lessons in. Chi- 
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1 Westward and 1 Eastward = without. 

2 Esstward = left 

2 Westward = right. 

2 Enstward and 1 Westward = stroke No.2 Sea woxd-cut. 
Westward and 1 Exstward — " 


FREEFES 


To give the character Yung, (No. 1,) we should then have 


Ist. 1 Eastward = above. 
2nd. 2 Eastward and 1 Westward — WNo,'2. 
ard. 2 Westward and 1 Eastward — “ ‘8. 
4th, 3 Eastward and 8 Westward = middle. 
6th, @ Westward and 2 Esstward — Wo. 65. 
‘Tth, 3 Eastward and 2 Westward — No. 7. 
Oth. & Westward and 1 Esstward — o. 8. 
10th. 3 Westward and.2 Eastward — “ 9, 
11th. 3 Westward and 3 Eastward — period. 


Thus we have, for a very simple character of six strokes, 
eleven different signals: giving after allonly the elements, 
and a very imperfect hint of the mode of combining them. 
But the question arises, how does this character stand as a 
specimen of the usual run of characters in Chinese? I 
have taken at random one column of characters, twenty in 
number, from the author's own work; they vary from two 
to twenty-three strokes each; the aggrecate number of 
strokes is two hundred and eleven, or ten and a half to 
each, on an average, We should, then, have for each char- 
acter an oe of sixteen or seventeen distinct signal 
(five being added as above,) and then the nice work « 
poe combining these marks thus given. We must 
conclude that, although the telegraph might transmit strokes 
with great rapidity, it would communicate characters and 
sentences at arate by no means astonishing. We might 
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doubt whether the ordinary modes of communication would 
not on the whole be preferable, except over very great dis- 

But our difficulties do not stop here: there are some 
varieties of strokes which would inevitably require distinet 
ionals, to the number of at least three, thus still farther 
encumbering the system. ‘There are also in Chinese a large 
number, a majority in fact, of words which are compounded 
of two distinct parts; no provision is made for the transition 
from one of these parts to the other, the only reliance of 
the operator being upon the good sense and shrewdness of 
the one who Seah a message, a Reape cage our 
experience in Engli es for any thing, is very likely to 
be disappointed. There are also a large number of charac- 

o 





ters, of which I give « mere sample, (Nos. 10-13,) differing 









in points so slight that they are by beginners continually 
confounded. ‘Those having the same number, as 10« and 
104, ete., ete., are by this system-of communication to be 
represented by the very same signals, and no means is fur- 
nished for making the neecssary distinctions.* The number 


of these similar Tooling characters is by no means triflin 
as will be seen by examining the list prefixed to Kang-hi's 
Dictionary, and also given by Morrison in the Second Vol- 
ume of the Second Part of his Dictionary. Although, there- 
fore, much credit is due to Dr. Mat Gowan for the opening 
he has made, and the pains he has taken to draw out an 
xplanation in Chinese, of this subject, he seems hardl 
to have hit upon a feasible mode of making it practi 


He se ad pe felt his difficulty, and has suggest 
in his English preface, the employment of the Manchu al- 
phabet; but why he chooses this, rather than the English, 
joes not appear. The Chinese, asa body, know as much 
of the latter as of the former. — - 

Having undertaken to show that a feasible mode of ope- 
ration has not been pointed out, it remains for me to inquire 
if there may not be devised some simple and sure mode of 
proceeding. ‘The question needs more study than it can 
well receive in this country; yet 1 would suggest one or 












* The y of distinction may however appear iia ied a etnber 
that 10018 Heaven ; 10), Husband; Lla, Man ; 115, to enter ; 11, Hight; 126, 
Noon; 12h, Ox (boa); 18a, Anife; 185, Strength. And so with great numbers 
of characters equally similar in form and equally diverse in signification. 
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two thoughts that naturally present themselves. .At tha 
outset it would seem exceedingly desirable, first, that some 
American form of the telegraph be substituted for that 
treated of by Dr. Mac Gowan: that we may thereby have 
more freedom. of action; and secondly, that some more 
comprehensive signals be employed, with greater security 
against mistakes, ‘re 
We are obliged to start with one principle that must not 
econ mene f: and that is, oe ne pene oan render a 
exigraphic language as tractable for telegraphic purposes 
as an al habetic one; and we shall not fail to find that more 
time, labor, and patience will be required in dealing with 
this system of writing than with any language like our own, 
resolyable into a very few elements. 
Unable to decide on the comparative merits of different 
Sy I must mention two or three as brietly as epee 
amous Dictionary of Aang-Ai has arranged all charac- 
ters under 214 radicals, so a oe the portion of the char- 
acter connected with them being called the primitive: thus, 
in Nos, 14-17, if the last character (No. 17) be taken away 
from each of the others into which it enters asa primitive, 
we shall have three of the radicals Bi resented as they ap- 
pear, some of them being slightly: dified by entering into 
composition, “The whole number of these primitives has 
been computed by Dr. Marshman at 8867, exclusive of the 
radicals. Of these, 2178 are of such rare occurrence, and in 
such unimportant words, that they may be rejected. There 
are then left 1689 primitives: to this number the 214 radi- 
cals unust be added, (for the majority of them act also as 
primitives,) making a total of 1903 primitives. These, by 
combination with the 214 radicals, form at least seven- 
eighths of all the characters in the Chinese language, a pro- 
portion that for all practical purposes is fully equivalent to 
the whole.” See Williams's Fasy Lessons, pp. $2, 38. 
Now, on the basis of pee eee a system might be 
formed by which the 214 radicals could be transmitted as 
* In mi romeng of this plan, it may be well briefly to explain the o 


thon of this form of telegraph, so far as here alluded to. Messages are on this 
| printed on Sine paper, froma wheel of hardened steel, on whose 












“ton of the machine, the letters are at wil tevught aitungty ia client with 
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our letters now are; and a list might be made out of the 
1903 primitives, which could be appended by means of fig- 
ures. For instance, suppose we wished to convey the char- 
acter marked 14. We should have the primitive, say No. 
67, (this number taken here at random,) while the radical 
(which is No. 120,) would be conveyed, not numerically, but, 
so to speak, bodily, and would be followed by the number 
67. This primitive would be found at once by consulting 

the previously prepared list (the primitives being arranged 
according to the number of strokes). And so throughout. 
As, probably, 1000 primitives would occur in.at least nme- 
tenths of the cases, an operator in constant practice would 
learn what primitives answered to certain numbers, and 
not be necessitated to consult the list, except in compara- 
tively rare cases, To this plan it may be objected, that some 
radicals unite with their primitives in two or more different 
ways, and with different meanings: for instance, instead of 
being, as usual, on the left, the radical is found upon the top, 

or blow: These cases are however rare, and the likelihood 
of their occurrence is not sufficient to affect the general plan, 
especially as the general context would be a great security 
against error. Another objection is found in the fact that 
in some characters the union of radical and primitive is 
hard to trace or define, and that some primitives among 
the rejected 2178 should have been retained. To this it 
may be said, that the few words of frequent occurrence, 

thus interfered’ with, might be inserted as individuals to 
the number of 97, before the list would reach 2000, a num- 
ber not under the circumstances too cumbrous, Such is one 
me not very complicated, mabey sre the language to 

illustrated is this “ oldest child of Babel.” ‘ia 





the paper, leaving an impression, letter fallowsiing lotto sells hasarsinne wollocity. 


Numbers are given in Ronanet 00 task only the renty-six letters and two other 
signs, e.g. for stop, begin, are required. the Chinese instrument, we should 
require a wheel of nearly eight times the required for the En- 
glich, to contain the 214 radicals and 2 the first ten radicals also 
used for the numerals, The message i trans by touching keys like 


oe tae in English 28 in number; in Chinese there would af ceiacha 
be 216, The fact that with every touch of a key a word is transmitted, would 
ee ane ner ty sn mimaaroa s cealection Of oys. 
Probably, however, a very hort apprenticeship would reuder an operator 
Seana suet copid aod yeh socreate motions, | 


&; 
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I might observe here that I have proposed to give the 
radicals bodily, and not their numerical representatives, in 
order not to have two independent sets of numbers: which 
however might easily be done. 

Another plan would be to base the signals upon the 
sounds of the characters, In Williams's Vocabulary there 
are given, as appearing in the Court dialect, 533 syllables, 
which can all be distinguished by the letters of the English 
alphabet, and which include all the characters; now let 
some 7000, or S00), or even more, common words be arrang- 
ed according to their several sounds, and numbered: for ex- 
ample, under the sound c/z, from 1-100, under chx, 1-100, 
and 20 on; the telegraph might then give the English spell- 
ing for the sound, and a number which: on reference, would 

ive the magna word, & g. sd 14) Hung 3, or Lung 20, 
the number according to the list. Against this plan the 
objection lies, that it is founded on the sounds of the char- 
acters, which vary every hundred miles in any direction, and 
involves the introduction of English letters, with which the 
i ate could be only imperfectly acquainted, and which 
they might not properly use. Still, time and practice would 
obviate all the latter difficulty, and the Court dialect might 
be made to give the sandand of spelling. » 

Again, in Williams's Kusy Lessons, the number of charac- 
ters In common use is given as 8232: this number was de- 
termined by the examination of several classics by the 
Rev. Mr. Dyer of Malacca. If these characters, arranged 
in the order in which they occur in AKeng-/a, were numbered 
throughout, they might be represented by the use of num- 
bers alone. The objection to this is, that some time would 
be required to find the numbers, in the first place, and then 
to restore the characters, in the second place. This last 
plan is the most simple, would require the least complicated 
machine, and perhaps the least training on the part of the 
operator. If a message were to be transmitted in haste, it 
would however, probably, be most objectionable on account 
of the difficulty of speedily finding the character and its 
pi, OE, 
though there is no prospect that any speculations lik 
the for nae will be immediately brought into od rear 
it may be well to follow them out, and thus exhibit the 
language of China in its capacity, or incapacity, to adapt 


itself to the march of human improyement. It is Plainly 
a hard subject to manage; still, we may hope that this wil 
not prove, at all events, an insurmountable ‘barrier to the 
introduction, into that wide spread and populous empire, of 
this last signal. triumph of human skill over human weal- 
ness. _We may remark, before leaving the subject, that 
the Chinese language compensates in one respect for its in- 
flexible characteristics, by the extreme condensajion of ex- 
pression of which it is i Sal Owing to this, messages 
may be reduced to very few words, and thus the labor of 
transmitting them may be diminished, without creating 
confusion, or involving the danger of mistake. 
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I. Exrracts rrom Corrxsronpence. 


From a letter from the Rev. Chester Bennett, Miasionary in Burma : 
“Turoy, British Burma, June, 1851. 


There are tou Zate, or lives of Gaudima as he existed i in states 
pees he became Gaudama, which to an orientalist are exceedingly 


and would, unquestionabl Settee Pie eernnslated, be more 
sendatila sdable than one half of the stories present day, so far as the 
ingenuity of the writers is concerned, But when when I remark that the 


translation now sent® was made in 1896, and copied in December 
last, when I was on the sea-side for my health, 1 that I have been 
ever since trying to get leistre to prepare and append the notes, and 
only now have succeeded, us my time Aisa with multifarious 
Tissionary labors, . Leannot give any en couragement as 
to my translating the Zate, however much T should like to see the 
work done. But if Providence should place mein Burmese work 

I should feel under the necessity of again reading the books, 
=i tm, ng palpi es nf 


eis 


25 agile 
From letters from the Rev. Dr. aon Perkins, Missionary in 
Persia 





“Oroomiah, March 25, 1861, 
The accomp singular document, (of which the following is 
ying + is interesting on from the locality of 
ita origin, as illustrating the taste and character of the the Persians,” tt 
hi lei tec flan es scary Deacon Joseph, a few weeks Dee 
several successive envelopes, by a 

iatyss So ead the gates of Oroomiah. . . . . No ae 
its author, or object, has yet transpired, though it probably comes 


* Of the Melolenga-ra Wottoo, published in this Number of our Journal, 


scl in te cance ease (ogee of Bodhi Wee Sf 
represented in the collection made way ir Badge i Sep he nr 


REE 
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from some Muhammedan, who took this method to prepare the way 
for making application for some favor. 

In regard to the contents of the document, I need only remark 
that, as you will perceive by inspection, it purports to come to me 
from the Lord Jesus Christ. The place of the seal, at the head of 
the document, is that occupied in Persia only by the royal seal. 
The title “Christ the Spirit of God” is a designation often apphed 
by_Muhammedans to our Saviour.” 


Translation of the accompanying document, 


CHRIST 
THE SPIRIT 
¥ 


OF 
COD 





Mr. Penxrxs, 

Verily, your face is white before God; and well done for your 
beautiful walk and conversation, and your beneficent deeds! Hence- 
forth go on in the good way among men, unto the end, that trouble 
and harm may not intervene; for this is profitable, both for this 
world and for eternity, and is the occasion of increasing your honor 
among these who are near the gate of God, 

In the methods of training Joseph do not spare yourself, for he 
will be an instrument of eats ishing and advancing religion. 

And of the Muhammedans there cometh unto you a man thirty- 
eight years old, his height a yard and o half and a span (after the 
manner of your cotmtry, in which you have dwelt); his cai is small, 
and he is not yet married; his name is Abd-ul-Metleb. As soon aa 
he shall reach you, grant him, without displeasure or refusal, whatso- 
ever he shall ask of you; and let every one, according to his ability, 
show him kindness. It will be for the advancement of religion, and 
will be aceepted at the treasury of charity. And do you give orders 
that no one withhold from him any needed favor. After seven years, 
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revealed ; for what good signs have proceeded from him! Le, 

This is written in the Persian language, because, after seven years, 

will ane dominion over the countries of Irik, of which the 
fiaatars is Persian. 





“Oroomiah, December 16, 1851. 
Tam happy to write you a few lines to thank you for the second 
volume of the Journal of the American Oriental Society, which haa 
just reached me. Permit me to offer you my hearty congratulations 
on the fine appearance of that volume, and the interest and value of 
its contents. | ' 7 = 








ested in the Contribution to the geography of Cen- 
from the late lamented Dr. Smith, as contained in 
ime of your Journal. Valuable as.are his observa- 
¢ is probably wide of the truth ‘on one point in re- 
ch he and Dr. Ainsworth are so much at variance,—I 
ude of Julamerk. Dr. Smith locates that town con- 
hof Oroomiah, which is nearly in 37° N. Lat, whereas 
in just about the same latitude as Orcomiah, or two or 


South re is entirely did | 
in, a more attention to 





who has since visited Julamerk again, 7 
the subject. It is true that we have not yet all the instruments 
desirable, to settle that question ; but we have been over the ground 
repeatedly, with this subject in mind, ‘We hope to obtain a quadrant 
in the course of a few months, and then, as we have commenced a 
mission-station in Gawar, 1 mountain-valley seventy miles due West 
from Orcomiah, and only sbout a day's ride from Julamerk, the 
point in question can be easily and accurately decided. 


You may be interested to know that a weekly newspaper, in the 
Persian language, has been commenced at Tehrin, which is ably 
conducted by Mr. Burg an intelligent Englishman. A very goer 
geouraphy, with on atlas containing numerous maps, has also 
published in the Persian language, the present year, by a Euroy 
adventurer in this country, who is well qualified for the task. These 
things are interesting to the oriental scholar, as well as hopeful for 
the civilization Lat Persia. I hope to eres pleasure of sending 
Fou 4 co this newspaper and geography for your Library. 

The vist of Dr, Layard to Van, year is thine and the 
prospective publication of the copies of the cuneiform inscriptions 
which he took, near that ancient town, leaves nothing to be desired: 
on that subject. Tallude to it, as I had formerly in mind to visit 


those inscriptions, but was prevented. at 


ed | 
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We have printed six hundred pages, in quarto form, of the Old 
Testament in ancient and modern Y Gyan, and. four hundred pages 
remain. The work is going steadily forward, though slowly, which 
you will not as strange, when sou pales that we have 
only unskillful Nestorian printers. e shall of course send a c 


eh of work, when completed, to your Bsccins as also of all 


“which we print from time to time.” 


 & 


, 





_ From a letter from the Rev. Austin HT. Wright, M. D, pereioney 


in Persia: 


« Oroctniah, November 17, 1861. 
We take the deepest interest in the 
. The present volume is full of most 
ish useful reading, at leisure hours, for 





Iam sbout sending ou some specimens of a ¢ mianuseript 
called Makamat, a work probably excelling, as a erases 
the Arabic volume of the samename. 

In a recent missionary tour in Koordistan, it fell in my way to 
visit the celebrated mines of sulphuret of arsenic, situated near the 

of Goranis, and three hours from Kochanis, the residence of 
the estorian Patriarch, Mar Shimon. These mines are now worked 
by the Turkish eh aa tg oe employs in them about tri 
men, Koords and Greeks. entered the mine worked by the 
os and brought away from: it some beautiful specimens of 
rea nee and orpiment.* 

unfortunate Professor Schulz came to Goranis, and. it was 
here that he fell into the hands of the bloody Koordish chix 
ullah and Solyman Beg. The latter accompanied the Germar 
professor back towurds Bashkullah, and in a deep ravine on the way, 
at a retired spot, barbarously murdered him. The Nestorians of 
the vi entertained us with an account of the pr ra visit to 
them, og ear oe and reverently ki ing the cross, 
and of their anxious fears for his life, when he ode away in the 
company of the treacherous chief. 

God rules, and- retribution sooner or later overtakes the guilty. 
Noorullah Beg, who ordered and planned the professor's death, ia 





* Compare Layard, Ninceh and its Remaing, vol i. p. 233, and ik pp 
$09, | | 
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nion at Seite fecha abet. a prisoner of the Porte on the island 
of Crete; brierar forpyetig who bathed his hands in the learned 





“traveller's. blood, ear since in Erzroom, a miserable 
criminal in the hands of f justice.” 
From a William Winthrop, Beg, U. 8. Conwub at 





= : 
—_ Mos 5 “United Btates Consulate, elt EON Ste e0l. 


In he mabentae ie of the Society] “under date of May 24th, 1847, I 
notice the name of Dr. Holt Yates, he being made a member of the 
Oriental Society. I had the pleasure of making this gentleman's 
anne intance when passing through this island, some months since, 

is way to England, where he now is. I mention this circum- 
stance, as Dr. Yates, when here, presented me with a mannuseri 
touching on the position, climate, and products of the valley of 
Orontes, which I arranged for publication. I now have the pleasure 
warding you this little sketch.* 












Th aken adh ree of your suggestions i in reference to the an- 
— tiquities of this i: some time and much attention will be 
Bs wired before | taal be able to fulfill the wish expressed by me in 
gh ee ase 
- it; - = 


# rom a letter from Dr. Albrecht Weber, of Berlin: 


In exchange for the hi hily valuable first volume of Journal, 
I shall take ‘the libert of presenting to nt 
catalogue of the Sanskrit manuscripts here in t Royal 
Library, which will be printed in the course of this year 

T have already had the S sett of instructing two by your coun- 
Whee Sanskrit, Mr. Wales and Mr. Whitney. . Mr. 
certainly entitles us to great hopes, as he combines earnest- 
i na a a a ON a ae 


nese eV atey of the Orontes, its position, climate, and products, Malta: 


ari Tt would afford me'much of he swoeh Ritececting Noseatan ot extagesir es thi 
Society a brief 1 of ‘the most } remains o of ity on this 
—Letler from Mr. ‘Winthrop, Nowenher 14, 1350, 
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ess and’ diligence with a sound and critical judgment, I hope to 
nce him to undertake an edition of the Taittiriya-Aranyaka, one 
the 1 


F the most interesting Vedic Scriptures. The text, in two different 
recensiona, is to be found in the East Indin House, in more than one 
ypy, together with Siyana’s ample and perspicuous commentary - 
pay the editing is not too difficult, while, on the other hand, it is 

if al. L. 
the om 


| From a letter from Prof: Rudolph Roth, of Tubingen : 









i~ 
o. *Tobingen, August 2, 1851. 


We see with pleasure, how the Society knows of means to concen- 


“Tn return, I hope to be able, in the course of this year, to offer to 
the American Oriental Society my commentary on the Nirukta, of 
which all but an appendix was long since ip veces but which will 
not be hurried in the printing,—executed, to be sure, very far from 
ma, in Gottingen. 
In the course of the coming winter, I hope to publish a part of 
my studies on the Veda and the Zendavesta. I shall treat of the 
fundamental conceptions and doctrines of both religions, and believe 
ie bee able to show, also, their relationship in many single points 
wherein they have been, hitherto, thought to differ. In connection 
with this, it will be possible, also, to determine more exactly the 
compass and significance of the Zoroastrian reformation. — 
For such labors, the means are at length, though slowly, increas- 






ing. ‘Professor Spiegel in Erlangen has now published the first heft 
of his edition ofthe Venda 





Vendidad, which contains chapters 1-10. It is 







a nted with od es made on purpose for it, in the Government Print- 
tng Office of Vienna, but has a bookseller for publisher. The text 
$s still only conformed to the manuscripts, and not yet settled in ac- 


_ cordance “with the principles of higher criticim. This course, to 
begin with, is certainly the right one; but the other, also, must soon 

be entered upon, | 

- Some months ago, the same seven! printed a a nar of the 

“Parsi, i.e. of that dialect which oak imninetiahe before the modern 

‘Persian, and was formerly called Pazend. In the appendix, he has 

printed off and translated some valuable fragments in Parsi, 

" ‘Wilson's and Langlois’ translations of the Rigveda, of the former, 

Volume L and of the latter, Volumes I. IL UL will have already 

floated over the ocean. . : . ‘ oe 









= 
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Wilson's translation has at least this value, that we seo by it how 

a learned Indian of the fourteenth century of the Christian era under- 

stood the hymns of the fourteenth century before Christ; although 

no translation of the Veda, it will serve as a contribution to the his- 

at ag its interpretation in India, But Langlois’ book has not even 

avalng: . 1. . Le form an idea, from 

this book, of Indian antiquity, religion and usages, will do the same 

as one who would make himself acquainted with Persian pouty : 
out of Anquetil. A translation according to the requirements 


with the helps of philology, is still wanting, But, indeed, there is 
no such thing as hurrying thus to translate the whole: that is not so 
easy as it may be in the ease of the Rémédyana and the Mahébhérata, 
Ae ie must first be ye and aad saa hs need a eee 
owledge and investigation particnlars, ry translation whi 
we sakes now, is only a structure for the notin’ whath must be re- 
constructed. . . . . How long has Homer been labored upon, 
and not y thing, ni yet, in respect to the lexicon, is fixed ! 

I have had for a schol , through this summer, one of your coun- 
trymen, Mr. Whitney of Northampton. . . . . TI rough the 
winter, he will reside in Berlin, in order to collect there whatever can 
be found for the Atharraveda, and then return here with what is 
brought tomes We shall then together see what can be done for 
this Veda, hitherto without a claimant, which I consider as the most 
important next to the Aigueda,” RAS 2 








be 
From a letter from Dr. Gustay Fliigel, of Meissen : 


“ Meissen, November 14, 1851, 

I was not in Saxony when your letter arrived. ‘The Governme 
of Austria had invited me to draw up, at Vienna, a catalogue raise 
of the oriental manuscripts of the Imperial Library, which » 

printed; and in fulfilling this honorable call I passed the 











toe fa 
summer at Vienpa. . . . . . . At the same time, Ishould 
like to be informed in what manner I might best discharge my duty 








a5 corresponding member of your Society. ids ony Mh Bao 
The Numbers of your Journal, in the continuation of which I ee 

rejoice in advance, interest me highly : and you will see, hereafter, 

pty toed way I shall know how to profit y, the treasures t 
id up." a | 


TOL. Ef 24 


From ai letter from Prof Fite Edward Hall, of Benares: 
















| “ Benares, Janoury 5, 1852. 
Since I Inst wrote to you, s considerable number of oriental 
works of interest hi re ‘been ablished in this country. The first 
volume of Dr. Sprenger cae , Moh ad has been out for some 
© ‘tim §. has also lished an edition of the @ulistin, 
ves ere al oa ed the first volume of his 


and English version,) which em- 





braces about a we tieth . ‘part of the Markandeya Purdue: Tn Num- 
ber 35 of the Bibliothec ates you Bee peta nas, Th ene 
of Tr. Balls V4 me's tran it he. ity Dorpena, ce sane 
ontinued in Nu tus mer -, which has just reached me. From 

3 | published a new edition of the Tarka- 


st Hit li ind: Hind! versions; ‘also Sanskrit First 
na, a hee cl stion of the Mitra-Labha, and a brochure of 
imdnad-Siitro ‘The first part of the Yoga-Siitras will also be 
in a few dw ayes ‘aficr Sy vablibg shall gro oy with the sep 
“Dr. Sprenger is pu under ® patronage of the 
Directors, a Catalogue Persian, and Urdit 
Tieahire. A new edition of the Raghuvansa is publishing at Cal- 
cutta. The Panchadasi, with a a Bengal translation, the Parva- 
Darsana-Sangraha, wee: anew edition of the Siddhdante-Kaumudt 
are also soon to go to press, Iam told that Sir H. M. Elliot has 
resolved to enl the plan of his Jndex, and to extend the work 
to ten 1 enlarge Prabodha-Chandrodaya has just been litho- 
ae at Puni.” 


a 


nied 


TL. Taaxs.arios OF THE Frewan or Hrs Imrewran Masesty 
Suntan ‘Anp-e1-Meysip, 
GRANTED IX FAVOR OF Ho Paorestast Scmercts, 


{Gre ctl trseaflad pag err aaa 9 lira arene ee 









of the great f 

os erage ee pony sees seeker sae ed caper of the 

wen nt town by te ‘Rev, G. 0. Dwight, in Turkey. 
=—zn8]} 


To my Vizier Mohammed Pasha, Minister of Police at my papi, 
the hondrable Minister and glorious Counsellor, the Model o 
world and Regulator of the affairs of the community, who, eur 
ing the public interests with sublime hima consolidating the 
structure of the empire with wisdom, and strengthening the columns 


ia 


‘fa and renown, is the recipient of every grace from the 
“May Got prong glory ! 
= Whe tis pee aerate let it be 
known 


Whereas, hitherto, those of my {rowers ode mete 
stim i the Protestant faith. avs. suffered incon renien and difii- 
pedo | ophetanc eek 


- And | whereas by reason of their hanes » above. 
y form a separate community; = 

“leis therefore my Royal compassionate will, th | 
moasures be adopted for facilitating the Hist 
affnirs,so that they may live in pew uae nase and mectrieg. 

Let then a beapectablo and trustw acceptable to, and 
chosen by themselves, from among their. own apes tien be appointed, 
with the title of “A ent of the Protestants,” who shall be attached 
to the de ent of the Minister of Poliee. 

Tt shall be the duty of the Agent to have under his charge the 
register of the members of the community, which shall be eae at 
the Police. The ap ish shall cause to be registered 
and. i oad community. All applications ‘for ae ed 
marri : d special transactions of the community that 
7 » present v¢ Sublime Porte, or to any other depart- 
ment must be given under the official seal of this A 

For the execution of my will, this my Royal anda ani] August 





command has been specially issued and granted from my Imperial 


chancery. 
Hence, you the Minister above name], in accordance with the 
esplaratiane given, will execute, to the letter, the preceding ordi- 
; except that, as the colleetion of the eapitation- tax and the 
delivery of passports are subjected to specific regulations, you will 
not do any thing contrary to them. You will not ee ‘any thing 
- be required of Pat on pretence of fees or expenses, for marriage- 
Cones, OF rep ist ition, 

You will see to ii “that like the other communities of the empire, 
in all their affairs, and in all matters appertai ng to their cemeteries, 
and places of worship, they shall have every facility and needed 
assistance. You will not permit that any of the other communities 
shall in any way interfere with their rites, or with their religious 
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concerts in short, in no wie with any of their affairs, secular 
eee thus they may be snibbod to exercise the usages 
oft thiete faith in edcurity. 

And it is enjoined upon ‘you not to allow them to be niclested an 
iota, in these pgs and that all attention and 
perseverance ee nse ransacae to maintain them in quiet and 
security. And, necessity, they are permitted to make 
ime Porte. 





regarding their affair, through their Agent, to the 


«oscar la ened pier psc op Mane ae to your uaiinds 
and appreciation, you will have this August ed int registered in 
proper department, and cause it to bopereeated in the hands of 
the above mentioned subjects ; and you will see to it that its require- 
ments be always executed in their full, import. 





Thus be it known to on my sacred si 
Written in the holy month  Moharrem, AI 267 
(Nov. 1840), 


ag Penk te seg Constantinople. 


IIL. BrevioGRAPRIcAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEd Arseatcans ratlon'p some of our members, who have not the sources of 
glad to be ineemed of the more important pablentionn, pertalsing 

wer be ea to_be informed o the more im 
of 


World, To meet the wishes of such, Serene give, sm gach Number of 
this Journal, a list of books and single Dasa paaeyptdhtmeat enh E 


parece pve lia with brief i hg ir baba borrowed, of without a 
euler notices of particular or of the progress of research in a par 





direction, ma) rede pcomepean added, 
Adopting a geog uf : isied,. on tha. shoud Weaioniank Ri 
pe “eS all classify the works to bo screed he Mea 
, Western em Asin, and Oceanica, subdividing, however, into 
indicated by the headings of Philology, History, Geography, Other 
chnces, | gion, “and ornare attgbeer Clie? Prisha 2 Pare 
division by subjects it will be sometimes best to deviate—c £ s. 
L Arntoa, 
1. Philology, 


Ueber das 7 Sosa Alphabet, Von O, Blau, (In Zeitsch, d. 
D. Morgent. Gesellsch, Heft 1 for 1852.) 


af 
- 
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gg ete celery epi ition to the deci horing ee Sain iat park ct 
reading of the parallel | tcuniciah, with aamiual iobnanoe a uke 
apparently identical alphabet of the Tuaryeks. The Numidian alphabet 
is, i the view of this writer, closely allied to the Himyaritic. See 
Proceed of Am. Or. Soc, in Literdry World fur Nov, 10, 1849, where 

Inscriptio Rosettana hieroglyphica, vel interpr, decreti Roset. sacri 
lingué litteriaque sacris vet. Aegyptt. redactm partis. Acced, gloss, 
Avgyptiaco-Coptico-Lat., stque ix. tabb. lith. text. hierogl. atque 
signa phonet. script. hi exhibentes, Auct. H. Brugsch, Dr, 
Berolini: 1861. | | A 

De vet. Aegyptt. lingwA et litteris, sive de optim signa hierogl. 
explicandi vid atque ratione, Acced. indices et vocab, hierogl. speci- 
men. Seripsit M. A. Uhlemann, Dr. Lipsim: 1851. 

De nat. et indole ling. popularis Aegyptiorum. Dissert. Fase. 
Prior; de nomine, de dialectis, de literr. sonis. Auct. H. Brugsch, 
Berolini: 1850. st 

pec i Grammatik von Dr. M. G. Schwartze, Herausg. von 
Dr. H. Steinthal. Berlin: 1850. | 

2. History, 


Histoire des Berbéres et des dynasties Musulm. de l'Afrique Sep- 
eed ay f. lo Baron de Slane. Texte Arabe. Tome IL Alger: 

Bol. 3 

The first volume was published at Algiers in 1847. 

Monuments Evyptiens du Musée Royal d'Antiquités des Pays- 
Bas A Leide, publ. d'aprés lea ordres du Gouvernement Hollandais, 
Par le Dr. C. Leemans. Livr. 11. Leide: 1851, 

Histoire critique de I"école d’Alexandrie. Par E. Vacherot, Ouy- 
rage couronné par l'Institut. Tome III: Paris: 1851, 


a. Geography, 

Voyage au Ouadiy par le cheykh Moh. Ibn-Omar-cl-Tounsy. 
Trad. de l'Arabe par le Dir. Perron. Quyrage aceomp. de cartk at 
ae Paris: 1851. | 

Dahomey and the Dahomans, being the see of two missions 
to the king of Dahomey, and residence at his capital, in the years 
1849 and 1850. By Frederick E. Forbes, London: 1851, 2 vols. 

& vocabulary of the Vi a which Mr. Forbes discovered t 
eeetaliey Beatty ay se 


__ Ueber Dr. H. Barth und Dr, Overweg’s Begleitung . J. Richard- 
sonschen Reise-exped, zum Tachad-Sog und in d. inner Africa, nach 





-_—. £ 
, ] 


eRe am 
d. von verachisd. Seiten her eingelaui. Originalberichten, Ven ©. 
Ritter. Ende Juli, 1850. 
Gi gs enemy Nos. 1240, 1249, 1249, 1950, 1254, 1255, 1964, 
1264, | ; us hints of the farther discoveries of this most inv. 
ition ps toa to Sept. 1,1851, when the German travellers, 
ving died, were about to set off on’ their adventurous 
Wasa’ Boneh ihe shawon cf the Indian Ocean, Fuller accuusta 
will be, probably, coon published in England, 
Tl, Wesrens Asta. 
1. Philology. 
W. Gesenius’ Hebriische Grammatik. Neu bearb. und herauag, 
von Prof. E. Rédiger. 16te Aufl. Leipeig: 1851. 
Alfijjah carmen didact. re auct. Tbn Malik, et in Alfijjam 
comm. quem seripet Thu “Akil Ed. F. Wieterici, Lipsie : 1851. 
Observations ou the pliysiology of the Arabic Language. By Dr. 
A.Sprenger. (In Jowrn, of As. Soe, of Bengal, No. 2 fur 1851.) 
Sainachscharii Lex. Arabicum Persicum ex cudd. mss, Lip Oxon, 
Vindob. et Berol. Ed. stque indicem Arab. adj. Dr, J. G. Wetzstein. 
Lipsim: 1850, 
‘Graumatik der Parsi-sprache nebst Sprachproben. Von Prof. F. 
par: LTRS], 
ieeeadiouek | @. Persics eum Sante. et Zend. ling. comparatze, 
Pars IT: Syut. et ars metr, Pers, Auct. J. A. Vullers. Gisam: 1850, 
Part L was published in 1840, | 
Mémoire sur les inscriptions des Achéménides, concues dans 
Nidiome des anciens Perses. Pur M. Oppert. (In Journ, Asiat, for 
Feb.-Mar, Apr-May, June, July, Sept-Oct, Nov.—Deo., 1851.) 
Gives many valuable gleanings from the field of Persian cuneiform. in- 











hemargues eur la deuxiéme écriture cuntiferme de Persépolis. 
Por M. Isulore Lowenstern, (In Revue Archéol. for 1850.) 
The object of the writer jis to that the Median fc 
tions are in the primitive Innruage of Persia, ead thet thle le Sondth, 
—wourn, Asiat, 

iti te 
teme M e. Par F de saaley. 
1849, and fay—June, mae 











Ueber die zweite Art der Achiimenid. Keilschrift. Von Holtzmann, 
(In deitsch. d. D, Morg. Ges,, left 2 f for 1851, and Heft 1 for 1852.) 
Holtmann finds in the so-called Median arrow-headed character mixture 

of Seni aa Indo-European Ingest ements ‘ 


On the Khorsabad-inseri inscriptions. By the Rev, E, Hincks. ie 
Transs, of the R, Irish Acad. for 1850. 
On the inscriptions of Assyria and Babylonia. By Major H.C. 
Rawlinzon. (In Journ. of RB. As. Soc. of Gt. Br. and Ir 1850.) 
Memoir on the Babylonian and pata inscriptions. By Lieut.- 
Col. H. C. Rawlinson, (In Journ, of RAs, Soc, of Gr. Br. and Ir. 
Vol. xiv. Part 1, 1851.) + 
We have here, t length, the Babylonian translation of the Persian 
cuneiform | : Of, Nobleton, am iaualyala of the text to the end of 
the first column, and a few pages of a memoir in which the value of each 
ofthe Assyrian and Babylonian cuneiform phic, 
terminative, phonetic, ani mixed,” to be met with i this incription and 
others of the sume‘class, is to be discussed, and the grammatical struc- 
ture and affinities of the language of the Babylonian translation at 
Behistun, so far as they may be inferred from an analysis of the text, 
aré to be pointed out, aor Gity bh Oa ae tant 


addition to the materials of study, to those in search of ‘the key by 
which to unlock the yulumes of ‘inscriptions latel nti copied in ane 
Assyria and Babylonia. = an Col, Rawlinson anys : 


? Nios of Leite oat vestigubion,—the-pnoeh:T have slot the 
inscriptions si ia aaedasracr nem 
ened pain en 0 


pected that the difficulties of the au be found to have been 


overcome, so that the way can be to be. ta any definite con- 

rr te ot Suet hoes the Seeley woe thos inscriptions, It 

tha distingaiched netkee has rain returned to the 

banks of the Tigris, where he il be mure to avail himeslf of every bee 
discovery. 

‘tudes sur les inscriptions Assyr. de Persépolis, Hamadan, Van, et 





Khorsabad. Par Philoxéne Luzzatto. Padone: 1850, 
Atiem bo mae out thet the’ Asey sian cuneiform characters are alpha- 
betin--Zeitach. Dh Aforg. Gea. | 
Bemerkungen zur Inschrift e. Tongefiisses mit Ninivit. Keilschrift. 
Von &. F. Grotefend. (In AbhandIl. d. KC. Ges, d. Wess. cu Gbttingen, 
for 1850.) 


Nachtriige zd. sey ee ec io a 
Sur les imsecriptions Assyr. de Ninive hares Nim 
oundjouk). Par F. de Saaley, (In Ree: Archéol. for 1850.) 


Note sur les noms des rois ens publiés par M. La Par 
F, de Sauley. (Thidem.) ie “ 
_ Die dritte Gattung d. Achem. Keilinscriften erliint. yon M. A. 

ro. Gdttingen: 1850. 

Stern the Ba lonian inscriptions of Persepolis to be alphabetic, 
and oocke to expict Abae ae the Hebrew and Ara- 
messs-—Zeitech d. D. Morp. Gee 

Monument de Ninive; Gbeouvert deri M. Botta, mesuré et 

dessiné par M. Flandin. V. Tomes 4 
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been published separately, 
Inscriptions in the cuneiform character from Assyrian monument 
discovered by A. H. Layard. London: 1861. 
2. History, 


Geschichte d. Volkes Israel bis Christus. Von Ev. Ewald. te 
Aug. Bd. Gottingen: 1851. 

Recherches sur la chronologie des empires de Ninive, de Baby- 
lone, et d’Echatane, embrassant les deux cent neuf ans qui se sont 
écoulés de l'avénement de Nabonassar a la prise de Babylone 
Cyrus, Par M.deSauley. (In Mémm.de f Acad. des Inss. et Belles- 
Lett. for 1851.) 

A very interesting and skillful reewmé of the chronology of the Medinn, 
Tabylouisn, and Assyrian empires, as deducible rtd sr sion 
hitherto accessible, preparatory to the acquisition of new data from the 

Mémoire sur Darius le Méde et Balthasar, roia de Babylone, Par 
M. Quatremére. ©([bidem.) 

Aims to that Darius the Mede was a tool of Cyrus, whom he set 
up as king at Babylon, on his taking that city: and that Belshazzar 
was 4 eon of Evil Morcdach ch through whom, in like manner, the usurp- 
er Nabonidus reigned, | 

Mémoire sur la ville d’Ecbatane. Par M. Quatremére. (Tbidem.) 

Traité du calendrier Arabe, extrait de la Chronologie Universelle, 
Par M. Sédillot. Paris: 1951. | 

Genealogische Tabellen d. Arabischen Stimme und Familien, in 
zwet Abthh., mit histor. und geogr. Bemerkk. in ein. alphab, Reg- 
ister. Aus d. Quellen zusammengestellt. Von Dr, F. Wastenfeld, 
Abth. 1: Die Ismivilitischen Stimme. Gittingen: 1852, 

Tbn-el-Athiri Chronicon quod perfectissimum inseribitur, Vol, XT. 
annos H. 527-583 cont, ad. fid. cod, Upsal. collatis passim Parisinis, 
Ed. Prof. C. J. Tornberg, Upsalim: 1852. mics! 
Life of Mohammad, By A. Sprenger. Vol. I. Caleutta; 1851. 
Documents numismatiques — servir & histoire des Arabes 
ckspagne. Par A. De Longpérier, Paris: 1851. 9 

Mistoire des Arabes et des Mores d’Espagne, traitant de la consti- 
tution du peuple Arabe-Esp., de sa civilis, de ses mocurs, et de son 
inf. sur la civilis, mod. Par L. Viardot, Paris: 1851, 2 vols, 

Geschichte der Chalifen. Von Prof.G, Weil. Bd. II Mann- 
heim: 1851, 

The first two volumes appeared in 1846 and 1843, 

Ueber das Syrische Fiirstenhaus d. Bent-Schihkb, Von Prof 

Fleischer. (In Zeitsch. d. .D, Morg, Ges., Heft 1 for 1851.) 
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~ Literatur-Gesehichte d. Araber, von ihrem Beginne bis mm Ende 
des 12ten Jahrh. d. Hidschret.. Von Freiherrn v. Hammer-Purgstall, 
Abth. 1. Wien: 1851. 2 vols, : 

Derbend-Nameh, or the History of Derbend: translated from a 
select Turkish version, and published with the text and with notes, 
illustrative of the history, geogr., antiqg,, ete., occurring throughout 
the work. By Prof. Mirza A. Camas hee St. Petersburg: 1851. 

Additions et éclaircissements A [histoire de la Géorgic depuis 
Pantiquité jusqu’en 1469 deJ.C, Par M. Brosset, St. Pétersbourgh ; 
1851, i 

Translation of some uncertain Greek legends on coins of the Indo- 
Seythian princes of Cabul. By H. Torrens. - (In Journ, of Aa, 
Soc. of Bengal, No. 2 for 1861. “— a 








Heldensagen von Firdusi, zum ersten Male metrisch aus d. Pers, 
fibers. und mit einer Einleitung iiber d. Epos, Von ALF, 
v. Schaack. Berlin: 1851. 


4s valuuble as the work itself, is the long preface prefixed to it, on the 
development af epics ed hvac and the grest Persian one in partio- 
lar: an attempt ot the history of the latter, and a sketch of its con- 
tente”"—Letter fron Mr. WD. Whitney, af Berlin, 

ste Alexander-Sage bei d. Orientalen. Von Dr, F, Spiegel. Ber- 

: 1851. : 

History of the war in Affghanistan, from the unpublished letters 
and journals of political and military officers employed in Affighan- 
istan throughout the entire pen riod of British connection with that 
country, By J.W. Kaye. London: 1851, 2 vols, 


3. Geography, 

Lexioon geographicum cui titulus est Merdsid-el-Zitild’, BE daobus 
eodd. mss. Arabice ed. Prof, T, G. J. Juynboll. Fasc. 3. Lugduni 
Batay,: 1851. : 

Foasciouli 1 and 2 were published in 1850, 

Die Erdkunde von Asien. Von Prof. C. Ritter. Bd. VIII. Abth. 
2: Die Sinai-Halbinsel, Palistina, und Syrien, Abschn. 2, Abth, 2: 
Palistina, und Syrien. Berlin: 1851, ; 

The Ansayrii, or Asasesins: with travels in the further East, in- 
a 4 visit to Nineveh, By Licut. F. Walpole, London: 1851, 


The author of this book is said to have ingrutiated himself with the 
fetiyeh of Lebanon, by pretending io be of the English branch of 
Yo. IL 29 





ie 
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on Vingt et un jours 4 la Mer Morte. Par E. Delessert, Paris: 
1851. 
The author was a member of the pe pe Clie adn edbes rac 
the borders of the Dead Sea. Although thin book doca not pretend to 
it co deere Seige seca rid yey 
averad owrn. dew Banana, 





© Mémoire sur le lieu ot les Israélites traversérent In Mer Rouge, 
weg M. "es (In Menim. def Acad, dea Ines. et Bellea-Lett. 
for 1851.) ; 

Lettres sur In Turquie. Par M. A. Uhicini. Premiére Partie. 
Paris: 1851. | i 

; These letters make known the present condition of Turkey better than 

Fragments de géographes et d’historiens Arabes ot Persans inédits, 
rel. aux anciens peuples du Caucase et de la Rossie Méridionale; 
trad. et accomp. de notes crit. Par M. Defrémery. Suite et Fin. 
(In Jowrn. Asiat, for Feb—Mar., 1851.) 

The previous articles are in the Jowrn, Aataf. for June and Nov.-Dec., 
1849, and July and Sept, 1850. 

Rapport sur un voyage archéol. dans In Géorgie et l'Arménie 
exécuté en 1847 et en 1848. Par M. Grosset, -3e et dern. Livr. 
avec un Atlas, St. Pétersbourgh: 1851. 

Voyage en Perse. Par Flandin et Coste. Continued. 

; have bean received in this octutry sand tb'ves to be comple: 
| early in 1852, : 

The palaces ngs and Persepolis restored; an essay on 
ancient Assyrian and Persian architecture. By Jumes Fergusson. 
London: 1851. y 

Souvenirs de sures en ‘Arménie et en Perse, L'Arménie. Té- 
héran et Ispaban, Chiraz et le Golfe Persique, Par M.E. Flandin, 
(In Zev. des deur Mondes for May 15, Sept. 15, and Nov, 15, 1851.) 

4. Other Sciences, 

L'Algébre d'Omar Alkhayyami, publ. trad. ef accomp. d'extraits 
de mas. inéd. Par F. Wopceke, Paris: 1851. 

TS itor aims to show that the mathematical school of Baghdid had, in 
\ glaventh “Gast rantket a baee 3 my 
beyond the highest which the Grecks tained tar-Jesra, acters 

Les Sciences Arabes au moyen-age. Par M. E. Dulaurier. 

Rev. des deux Mondes for Feb, 15, 1851.) 


a 
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5. Religion, ; 





; en Gitterkreis und seine geschichtlich- 
mythologische Entstehung. Gelesen in d. K. Akad. d. Wiss, am 26 
Juni, 1851. Von R. Lepsius. Berlin: 1851. 

__ Sal an sinsin, sive Liber metempsychosis vet. Aegyptiorum. E du- 
abus papyris funebribus hieraticis signis éxaratis nune primum edidit, 
Lat. vertit, notes adj, Dr. H. Brugsch. Berlin: 1881. 

Abhandlung tber d.Phénikischen Ansichten yon d. Weltschép- 
fung und d, ichtlichen Werth Sanchoniathons, Von II. v. 
Ewald, (In Abhandll, d. A. (Fes, d. Wiss, zu Géttingen for 185), 

Liber Geneseos sec. Arab, -Pentateuchi Samaritan versionem a 
_ Abd-Sa’ldo conser., quem ex tribus eodd. ed. Dr. A. Kuenen. Speci- 
pare luni Batav.: 1851. 

iber h Aethiopice ad quinque eodd. fid. editus, cum variis 

Jectionibus, Cuyrh Dr, A. Sileive 1 Lite: 1851. 

Abu-l-Fath Muhammed asch-Schabrastani’s Religionspartheien und 
Philosophen-Schulen, zum érsten Male vollstnd. aus, d. Arab, bers, 
und mit erkliirend. Anmerkungen versehn. Von Dr, T, Haarbriicker, 
Zter Theil, Halle: 1851. 

The first Part was published in 1950, 

4we, metaphys. Abhandlungen yon Behmenjir Ben-~<l-Marzubén, 
d. Pers. Aeolibes Aus Avcenon's Scliule, Heer und Dentach 
mit Anmerkk. he . von Dr. Salomon Poper. Leipzig: 1851. 

Vendidid Sade, die heiligen Schriften Vaasa: Varun Via- 

ered und Vendidid, nach d. lithogr. Ausgaben von Paris und Bom- 

» Mut Index und Glossar herausg, Von Dr. Hl. Brockhans, 

Leipzig: 1850, aa, ‘s 

_ Avesta, die heiligen Schriften der Parsen, zum ersten Male im 
Grundtexte sammt d. Huzviresch-Uebersetzung herauag. Von Dr. 
F. Spiegel. Abth. 1. Leipzig: 1851. 

A Gerinan translation is to accompany this edition, though it will appear 
separately, Spiegel is controled in his. interpretation of the text 
the Pehivi translation which dates from the times of the Siainiden. ” 

Der newnzehnte Fargard des Vendiddd. Von Dr, F: Spiegel. 
Abtheilungen 1,2. (In Abhandli, d. A. Acad. d, Wiss. cu Miin- 
chen for 1850-51.) 

Ueber einige eingeschobene Stellen im Vendidid. Von Dr. F. 
Spiegel. (Ibidem for 1850.) 

, Ueber d. gweiten Theil des Yacna, und zwei verschied. Dialeote 
darin. Von, Dr, F. Spiegel. (In Weber's Jndische Studien, Bd. i. 
Heft 3, 1850.) fs 

the interpretation, of the Avesta—Zeitech. d D. Morg. Gea 


ee ta ‘Alito Prof. Spiegel. 3. Die Lehre 
von d. unendlichen Zeit Slog. Zeitich. d. D. Morg. 
Pein are wR than tus d. Gestirne und die 


Weltansichi 2. Panen i A a rece Ride Paschen fhcke’ tense 
Sani Heft 1 for 1852.) i 
A continoation of an article in the first volame of the same Journal: 
1. Dic tradition d, Parsen, and 2. Zur Parsischen Eschatologie. 
eh eae ote ate Ed. C. Lassen, 1852. 
icus. E peers col. Hawn. descripsit, 
Pics: pera Saporis primi adj. N. L. Westergaard. Havnie: 
1851. 


The design of the editor in , two inscriptions of Sapor, 
chlebienbabnden Soho ala 


Translation of the Vichitra Naitak, or Beautiful Epitome—a 
ment of the Sikh Granth entitled The Book of the Tenth Ponti 
By Capt. George Siddons. (In Journ. of As. Soo. Ff Bengal, Nos. 
4 and 6, for 1851.) 

Tie translation: wes begun tn the seine Joumal, No. T for 1850, 





é. Belles-Lettres, 
Hamas Carmina owm Tebrisii schol). inti is edits vers. Lat. com- 
mentarioque illustr. et indicibus instr. G, G, @, Dr. Prof. Pars 


Posterior. Fase. 4. Bonne: 1861, 
The publication of this lust Part was begin in 1847. 
_ Septem Mo'allakit, carmina antiquissima Arabum, 'Textum ad 
fid. optim. codd, et editt. recens., scholia edit. Calenttensis auctiora 
stave emendatiora add. annott, crit. adj, Dr, F,G. Arnold. Lipsia : 
Probe ans einer pepe nenarabischer Gesiinge, in der Waste 
mmelt, Von G. A, Wallin. (In Zeitsch. d. D D. Morg. es 


1 for 1851.) — 
The author, returned from a six years’ residence 
now Professor of oriental in the University of Heluingtors 
in Russin—Zeitech. dD. Morg. ch, 
Anvit-i-Suheli, or Lights of Canoy ek ing the Persian version 
of the Fables of Bidpai, by Husain hifi. Edited by Lieut. 


Col. J. W. J. Ouseley, London: 1852. 


1. Philology, 


Vollstandige Grammatik d. Sanskrit-Sprache, zum Gebrauch ¢ 
Vorless, und zum Selbststudium. Von T, ier, Berlin 1861, 
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"Ie Hself on the tative grammarians, whose infinite ocean of 
and counter-rules, limitations and exceptions, it professes to ex- 

pesteee laa ven He WD. Whitney, at Berlin. 
matica Lingue Thai, Auct. D. F. Bapt. Pallegoix, Epise. 
Matlene! Views Apostol. Siamesi. Bangkok: 1850. 





eae eerie Eee ond literature 
yet before the public; and we are t the edictacery, 
poses shortly to commence the | ati. of, Blomnese. di 
Neer te ns oe a of Tad Archi 
2. Sfistory. 


Indiano di Valmici, testo Sanser. sec. i codici 
Lanes Ate de scuola Gaudana. Per G. Gorresio, Vol. VIL 
Pargi: 1851.. 


This volume ia the second of the Italian 
text. The text itself, of which this is ap rye in oa 
col eens The editor has { el tia tunatie ol te 
recen2 han. 


5 Abeteact of the Sijara Mala or Malayan Annals, with notes, 
y T. Braddell. (In Journ. of Ind. Archep. for Feb, Mar, Apr., 
May, Aug., and Sept., 1851.) 
“The abstracts are eanep auto italiane ered. worn 
usin purpose the version 
re; and the e 
pcre cee settee ee ees 
eilisation’ hel graben or ar paar glint gy general 


- aa that interesting people. "_—Jnivod. to the Alutr, 
Le Teheou-li, ou Rites dos Tcheou, trad. pour la premiére fois du 
Chinos. Parfeu E. Biot, Paris: 1851. 2 vols, 


The traditionary institutes of the Chinese established by the 
family BaF Tcheou, in the tatter half of tho terefth mata? Lohie 





San-Koué-Tehy Man Kouronn-Pithé, histoire des trois royaumes, 
roman hist. trad. sur les textes Chinois et Mandchou de la Bibl, de 
Paris.. Par Théodore Pavie. Tome Il. Paris: 1851. 

"The first vol in 1845. This work is based events in 

riper car haa 

Le Siéele dea Youtn. Notices et extraits des principaux monumm. 
litter, de la dynastie des Youtn, Par M. Bazin. (In Jowrn, Asiat, for 
Jan., Feb.—Mar., Apr—May, June, Sept.—Oct., and Nov.—Dec., 1851.) 

] “Yeh Mary sod RoveDers 1800, ‘be found in the same Journal for Jun, 

Feb. and Nov-Dec, 1 The period of the Youtn, or the 
of China, established by Kubilai-khin, from A. D, 

1260 to A D, 1388, was the golden age of Chinese literature —Fazin, - 

Histoire de la vie d'Hiouen-thsang, et de ses voyages dans I"Indo 


trad. du Chinois ; fragment lu & I'Acad. des Inss, Par M. 8. Julien. 
Pars: 1851, a 





_ Some pomae. sadiseenal remarks upon the ancient city of Anurijapura, 
pura, and the hil -temple of Mehentélé, in the i of 


Capt. L J. Chapman, (In Journ, of R.Aa. Soe. of 
on Br. yo for area 
An im eup t to a valuable paper on the same subject in the 
third volume the Tranas, of the R. eis te. Two inscriptions mre 
given, sa Which ischie the nuiaee Gf three ancient kings of pede Sar 
Pe gra to nares handed down in the Malwivenso, Othera exist, 
reteirona yet rte Some of these inscriptions are in the 
Lath character of Central and others not See Jowrm, of Am. 
Or. Soc, vol. i pp. 107, f 
Hue's Travels in Tartary, Thibet, and China, during the years 
1844-46. From the French by W. Hazlitt. Vol, 1 London: 
LBS1. 
The original work was poblished at Paris in 1950, in two vole It is a nar- 
* mative of tha bdvudiores and observations of two missionaries of the 
Congregation of St, Lazarus, on a tour of exploration, at the command 
of His es through * to Lhasea, » the floater of Chi ‘ohen 
whence birthed * through passes to 
and from ieee ti Canton.” hein womiydhe iin sonata 
resemblance that exists between ihe external aor and ta institutions 
Buddhism and those of the Church of Rome.”"—Fidind, Review, 


4, Heligion, 


Yajurveda the White. Edited by Dr, A. Weber. Part L The 
Viyasaneyi-Sanhiti, with the commentary of Mahidhara, Nos, 4, 5. 





Berlin: 1851. 
The Nos. 1, 2, 3 were published in 1849-50. The publicat | 
Wedna is rapidl y. B # letter from Mr. . D. Whitney, 
moomber of oat ‘now in| Thi © Sanhitd of the Yajus inthe 
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i by Benfoy in 1848. As for the as : 


fod aitseunee | Shor 






nid Tam anonihed That ome one 
dan antigay, and Tam at jon of 
The Aitareya Upanishad with rie ee of Sankara Acharya 
and the gloss of Aninda Giri; and the Swetiswatara Upanishad 
with the commentary of Sankara Acharya. Edited by Dr. E. Réer, 
(In Biblioth, Ind., printed at rovers na ee t.. 1850.) 
The Aphorisms the Mimans& mini, with ex- 
tracts from the commentaries. In rere 4 Enylihe Allaha- 
bad: 1851. 
Division ve ri es of the Nya Ye, philovophy, with a com- 
org ball ! it ateaae Ealted, and the text trans- 
j origheal Sonektie bp De. Re Beat (In Aiblioth, Fmd, 
for reigr bat at Nov. 1860.) 
A new edition of the Bidstha-Paritshieda. 
tesa sates zur Kenntniss d. Indischen Philosophie, Von Dr. Max 
aay ‘8 Vaigeshika-Lehre, (In Zeitsch. d. D. Morg. 
Ges., Heft 1 for 1852.) 


Based, hity ul onginal works on Indian philosophy 
by Dr. Ballantyne of I fetes rae pat 


cng Aphorisms, of all the 
ing to India, See Prof F, E. Hall's | if capepannar 
nen 


; and that the tendency of the | sun-religion was was to, reject the 
nature, altogether, while the Vedic faith gave the most 


On aye beings as an element of the ancient 
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Ty. Oceastons ii 


4 ie 7s Philology. 

Warterbuch d. J on § Von Dr. A. Pfizmaier. 
lie Wien: eas peas — 
ve: ae eee the expected results are realized 

ches te te tion about to leave this country for Japan, and 

Pi giatier coaltapate t be propaslng br Prase 

‘Eth ogy of the Indo-Pacific islands, By J. R. Logan. Lan- 
ure ap. I. General character of the Indo-Pacific ig 
ups, U1, Classification of the Indo-Pacifie langg. Chwp. IIL. Com 
parative characteristics of each group: 1. Polynesian, 2. Miceone- 
sian. 3. Papuanesian, 4. Australian. 5. East Indonesian. 6. West 
Indonesian. 7. North-East Indonesian. (In Jowrn. of dnd. Archip. 


for April, 1861.) 
2. Geography. 


» Nippon. Archiy sur ‘Beschreibung von Japan und byt Neben- 
tnd) Seta utz-Lindern, Won FP. F.v. Siebold. Sect. xvii-xx. Ley- 
1651. 















IV. De. Vassatto on Mavrese Anstigviries. 


Dei Movumenti Antichi nel Gruppo di Malia Cenni Siarial dal 
Dr, Cesare Vasealto, Perinlo Fenicio od Egivio, Valletta > 1851. 


The author of this pamphlet of fifty-five is Government- 
Librarian on the island of Malta, and gives ron se tra 
Hints, of possessing both zeal and know! with reference to the 
antiquities of that ancient entrepot. of commerce between the East 
and the West. Many architectural remains, it appesrs, of which 
Rome traces are to be seen above: still lie burned in their own 
ring in the environs of Gudia, Zal bar, Musta, and Medina, and on 
the island of Gozo; and many ancient specimens of sculpture and the 
Ver tmenetoor objects 6f avon to ‘co ceateyeirian nvate cabinets, 
nUMerons of interest to the antiquarian have been long 
opened to the light of day, while new excavations are adding, from 
ie to tn, to the mater for dexerpton and sty. At the pres- 
, too, such remnants of ancient civilization and religion may 
jel with more ean of arriving at just conchisions than could 
tssieaaiy he ebteriained aith reason, especially when those old writers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, who have been 
pended b ughaatioteindy for a knowled 3 Maltese antiquities, made anal 
el their observations. Vassallo's pamphlet, though brief, 








tells us of all the discoveries of antiquities which have been made 
in the Maltese island-group, down to the most recent date, and erit- 
ictzes some of the spectlations of big alta It is, however, 
most to be valued for its descriptions of ruins. Mi 
After alluding to the ties of religion, as well as of commercial in- 
terest and custom in civil affairs, which bound all the colonies of the 
Phoenicians to the motlier-country, although they were virtually in- 
dependent of it as respects their own government, the author ob- 
serves that, from reo gains sacred aie of the Cpe 
already brought to light in the tese islind-group, and of deities 
known to have been worshipped there, it mnigelit es to have been 
originally intended by the colony from Tyre, or Sidon, which estab 
lished itself nt Malta, to make this “a grand national Pantheon.” 
But such are the inequalities in the Workwiseshiy of these several 
edifices, that they cannot all be referred to the same age, but must be 
viewed as the result of the labors of successive generations, as the 
progress of time gave increase of skill ta\the hand of the workman. 





4aspecimen of the work before us, we give here the author's 
deseription of the ruins of Hajar Kim, the remains of a temple which 
he ranks as the fourth in the order of age, among the edifices in 
question, the excavation of which was accomplished in reeent times. 
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followed by a description of the celebrated necropolis of the hill 
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“The author's notices of remainsof Phoenician sacred architectare 
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ous are their 
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of Ben Gemma,* which he closes with the remark that, “if one 
chose to devote himself to the work of tracing out Phoenician ne- 
cropolises, Roman catacombs, and Christian dormitories and ate 
there would be material, here, for writing a most interesting 
Subterravea. 
PE beside Phoenician remains, there haye been also found, in the 
iltese group, apa ecmner at rich cd pen - The author infers 
that there was a time when the eld sway there. How- 
Be omnes a hs atte aise ek the Phoenician colonies, in 
general, would seem sufliciently to account. for traces of other, influ- 
eet ttle thas those derived from the mother-country, E 
is traced in the ancient excavation discovered by the 
United States Consul at Malta, which was deseribed in the second 
volume of this Journal. With reference to the question of the 
origin of this THonument, our author observes that the severity of the 
Sin its fowt ensemble, contrasted with the established cireu- 
ar forms of Phoenician wligions epee gh is descisive; and 
pede that the Phoenicians eaected nl did not excavate, their 
peatipiem, 
feshould: have i ai to speak of some of the articles in 
terra cotta, glass, and Phoenician and Egyptian, which have 
been found in the Maltese group. But this notice is already longer 
Sa em sete bee and Mile dw; bo Levant 40 boas 












| V. Tux Jews ar Kuarroxe-rv m Corsa, 


In Vol. IL p. 341 of this Journal it was announced that a com- 
munication had been opened with the Jews at Khaifung-fu, that ei 
Hebrew manuscripts had been obtained from them, and that valua- 
ble information had been collected about the state of that com- 
munity, by two Christian Chinese travellers. 

It now appears that the cone of these travellers, with an intro- 
duction by George Smith, D. D. Bp. of Victoria, have been published 
nghei ina pamphlet form,t and that fae-similes of four of the 
msatsmess; ps, vir, sections XIfl) XXIML XXX. XLVIL of the Mosaic 








a tee Ay, the Son of cloud, though Dr. Vastallo translates the’ dame the 
i, 


+ The dancer foo: being « narrative of a mission of in 
the Jewish ra led gh eg : foo, on behalf of the London 


Kova Gee ing Cee ng he Sow cove een ie introduction, by the ight 
koe George Smith, Bishop of 'V. ictoria, Shanghae: 1851. pp. 









law have been taken by Chinese block-makers, and that a second 
visit to Khaifung-fu had been successfully performed by the same 


‘The introduction informe ws that a benevolent lady and friend of 
Israel, lately deceased, had placed, atthe disposal of the London 
Society for the Promotion of Christianity among the Jews, the neces- 

funds for instituting an inquiry concerning the Jews in China, 
et ee en ens, Peat Aad anet he Ciarying 
os lla dean ee lime pig seen Pe Vietoria, vat 

of Dr. Medhiurst of the London Missia 
MEAs ouverts: Wine seat ints the interior to the supposed resi- 
eae given to 

e 
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aris ¥ fa , 
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The last a is Saatiotl correct; for the Yellow River 
resembles the Mississippi in its violence and the amount of its waters, 

We will now give the journal of one of the travellers, after his 
arrival at Khaifung-fa, in his own words, 


© Dec. 9, 1851.—About 4 in the even we arrived at the provincial cit 
fob; before wo nencbed iar Tustexite (onal gala) Use papedn of 

OSE Tm ehh Gael a walle looked beautiful and wide; aa 

soon aA We m al ) We stept out from the eart to look t fa 

riage: pter hg 9 pgp 

lid forth in quest of the Jewis opie; we did not at 

the Chinese, but went into n Schaiiont ns shop to take rere 

eating we asked whether they belonged to the religion of Mohammed, or the 

Jews; th wl, We are Mohammedans After that we asked whether the 

TT or Jews were here; they said, Ye We asked them 

wiaes Gry Wered sek bars was their she (temple), They mid, The does 
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their religion; but finding that wo had been sent by some of their own people, 
and had a letter in their own character, they alow to see the plate 


Then follows a detailed account of the interior of the synagogue, 
dnd copes mre. given of warions Hebrew and Chinese ese inscriptions 
there. 






‘The inscriptions on p. 27, which the journalist explains. thus : ‘In- 
fable is his n me, for Jehovah i tie God mf T would re- 
re mini amend ns follows, fi 

) Biatbes Saba ars taw 7D * 


sl pjeiod be Jehovat, for his name «deborah, the God of ode? 
eee ar’ first letters fre Rabbinie “sera for mm Baa 







par frm 7p wave b> by 3 











f oa t hi . perl ce eae? ~ 
Fed at tothe Divine Hésndtt" oF: a, Which 


whether to denye from we lows themsely A tak a he f Pilar 
l esti EPI LEL “tn ti ce ve Dae He it Ay? 8 a 
The mage IInUSCripts are thus deserilwod Bp. 8 p ith, 
“These eight MSS. are written on thick paper, bound ‘im sill, 4 ail bear 








ternal marks of B. of fereie, Bfo bably Persian, ongin. The writing. appoars 
have wih epee pa reas of va style and 9 earn Hebrew | 


Wn uncsds fully to the fest ennai alchougl the fie-similes, as 
ah are presented to us, abound in errogs, probabl owing, to, inmpest 
fact tiaraees transeription by the Chinese block-makers, 

is used, as in most Hebrew manuscripts, to denote the 
iurhesh ‘and Mappik. ~ The omission of the Raphe in 





eleth ove othe mouth of Jehovah he 
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printed Hebrew Bibles has gone on a false idea, that the aspirate 
of the dhchéphath are the original naturil sounds of 


. these letters. Whereas the Dagheshed are the original ones, 


The Masorites, who made use of Daghesh sank Raphe both, did hot 


- eotntenance this error. 


tal line with 


Kamets is expressed,’ as often in manuscripts, by a small horizon- 
scape wdet it, and not by a’small ne 

The dots are carelessly made. | 

The accents Merka, Tiphha, etc, are expressed ty straight lines 
instead of curves. 
Sila lets, opahusicks “Moh Daleth and Resh, re, are often 


It appears from the ote article from the North China Her- 
ald, that the subject has not been | to rest hy 

second visit has been paid to the Jews of K if 
er oe og. obtained. | | 
oti Samy ate ew-t heen-sany 
fn | = formerly visited K’hae-fung-foo, Dap ie poe 
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pepe ated it would have been a Valuable historicn doen. 
cose and debating about the price of the rolls, one waa 

to the inn where the travellers lodged, but in a very decay- 
was objected to, on account of its apparent incomplete- 


ice rigs lead the roll in question was more ancient than the 


and that ite decayed state was to be ascribed to its havi sepa 
the flood which oecurred in their city tne on thine beatae ne years ago, ast ks 
length a meeting of all the professors was held in the Syna pein 
sey decided that more rolls d be given, dl 
on preservation, were handed over in the 
thas wee tells sie 
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in their bearing on other subjects, 
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and, when opportunities offer, Sia successively forwarded to the 
Tonden ‘30 gg Christianity among “baht h the 
Bishop of Victoria, to be ultimately deposited in the British Museum, wh z Em: 
numberof ancient copies Of the Seriptures already Lie. 42 PA 
The Tituatrated London News of Dec. 13, 1851, contains a state. te 


ng eome of the preceding facta, together with 7 
-kwei and Chaou Kin Ching. two Israelites 








bas = se Bnei fa to Shanghai, where the former is studying Hebrew | 


‘ith. ut Engl bapeoinsionsty. oe? | 
m s appear not fullyto have understood their business ; 
for the sncient decayed manuscript, boa da the rhject i 
valued more highly than all the gape togeth “ J mitssi01 
aries speak of an inundation at ifung-fa in 1642, ‘at. which 
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the manuscript referred to may have sustained its inju r 00 yeh gn 4 


"The way is now | for learning the. apectal ages of these 
Chinese Jews, and the time approximatively when they passed. to 
China; facts which will be interesting in them plves and important 


| op diseout ae di a d t r, = eee 
preparing a General Index to ae ork. Schols yy 
appreciate such a help: Sones, Tits Or — 
i , ri 
; a ., 
i ae 
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AERTIOLE IV. . 





CATALOGUE 
; ALL WORKS KNOWN TO EXIST 
ARMENIAN LANGUAGE, 


OF A DATE EARLIER THAN 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 
‘es 4 Rev. H. G. 0. DWIGHT, 
(Read October 22, 1851.) 
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INTRODUUTORY REMARKS. 





ARMENIAN learned men do not hesitate to date the origin 
of their national literature as far back as one hundred and 
forty-nine years before the Christian era. They tell us of a 
Marapas, a Gheriipnah, an Cghiub, a Partadzan, an Ardi 
teos, and a Khorohpiid, distinguished literary characters, 
who flourished during the interval from that period down 
to near the beginning of the fourth century, These indi- 
viduals are represented as having written, particularly, his- 
torical and mythological works; but, as none of these works 
Temain, we shall not now spend time in investigating the 
truth of the record concerning them, of which we neither 
aifirm nor deny anything. It better accords with our pres- 
ent purpose to take our ori arom from where the state- 
ments of history ee cetem d by undeniable vouchers 


existing in our very han | 
During the fourth century, the Armenian nation was con- 
verted from paganism to Christianity; and under the stimu- 
lating influences’of their new faith, many were led to put 
orth the most extraordinary efforts for the cultivation of 
their minds, and the enlargement of their sphere of knowl- 
edge. As oe ie questions absorbed their attention, so 
these became the common, though not exclusive, topica of 
their books, The want of an alphabet of their own led 
them to use sometimes the Syriac, and sometimes the Greek 
character, in writing in their vernacular tongue. The incop- 
venience of this expedient was soon most eeply felt; and 
early in the fifth century (A.D, 406), Mesrob, after encoun- 
tering many difficulties, and making many fatiguing and 

srilous journeys in pursuit of his object, successfully tor 
alphabet exclusively their own, consisting of thirty-six char- 
acters. ‘Two more have since been added, making thirty- 
eight in all. From this era may be dated the poecneing of 
Armenian literature, as it is at present known to the world. 
The first golden age of this literature was the fifth century, 
and the second was the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
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Rarely have men in any age or country, made more ener- 

ic, praiseworthy, and successful efforts in the cultivation 
of letters, than those whose names are recorded under the 
first two centuries in our catalogue. In the fifth century, 
schools and colleges were established throughout Armenia; 
and with wise forethought, several of the most talented 
young men were selected and sent abroad, some to Constan- 
yop some to Athens, and some to Alexandria, to acquire 
a knowledge of language and the aciences, These, on re- 


turning, brought to their native land a large collection of 


valuable books, in different tongues, many of which were 
translated into the vernacular Armenian. The names of 
Sahag, Mesrob, Uzkon, Movses, Tavit, Yeznig, and Yeghshe 
are, and ever will be, deserving of the most honorable re- 
membrance, wherever real merit is appreciated, and the love 
of letters cherished. A perusal of the subjoined catalogue 
will show that in sueceeding ages, also, individuals have 
been found among the Armenians not less deserving, per- 


haps of literary renown. 
The catalogue has been derived from various sources, and 


no pains have been spared to make it as full and correct as 
the circumstances of the case would allow. I have made 
free use of the Preface to the large Armenian Lexicon, in 
two volumes quarto, published at Venice, A. D. 1836; and am 
also largely indebted. to the book in Italian entitled: “Qua- 







dro della Storia letteraria di Armenia,” printed at the same 
bie, roe DP, 1829. Several manuseript Raess Si of Arme- 
nian books, procured expressly for this work, have also been 
constantly at hand. A thorough exploration of the monas- 
teries in the interior of Turkey, and in Russian and Persian 
Armenia, no doubt, would greatly add to this list of sArme- 
nian works. It is believed that a visit of this sort to the 
Armenian monasteries of Cilicia would be. iy arog re- 
warded. It is known, however, that both in Cilicia and in 
Armenia r, whole libraries, containing many ancient 
and valuable manuscripts, were consigned to the flames by 
the Persians, the Selfakians, s, the Turks, and the Egyp- 
tians, who successively overrun and wasted the kingdom of 


j The catalogue, it will be seen, embraces no writers after 








the sixteenth century, because this seemed to be about. the 


limit to which the independent national literature of the 
Armenians could be considered as reaching, After the final 
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extinction of the Armenian kingdom, A. D, 1375, literature 
rapidly declined, and by the sixteenth cen few writers 
remained, worthy of ee notice. The revival of learning 
among the modern Armepians, dating itself from the eigh- 
teenth century, under the perseverimg and praiseworthy 
efforts of the Mukhitarists c Venice, joined cheasranie By by 
their brethren of Vienna, is a subject well worthy of a sepa- 
rate article; but it cannot be entered upon here. Wherever 
in this catalogue Venice ig referred to, as the place where 
melee are found, or books have been printed, the 
inastery of Mukhitarist monks is always intended. It is 
siiaaeed on the island of St. Lazarus, in the close asec Ne ‘A 
Veni It ce ney I Psomeniy be safely pce for granted, tha 


cas mentioned, which are assigned =: 
“te found in the libr of this institution. 
Tts Pointers 1 hele the Armenian race 


n 
who have embraced the op eae faith, 
A few explanatory remarks will finish se we have to 
say by way of introduction to the catalogu 
he fol following directions may be given for forthe pronunciation 
of the Armenian words aa weitten in the Roman character : 


@. is tobe sounded ne it i in art. 


e = as a In ace 

i as ¢ in ere. 

a a na it is in ma, 

te a as it is in 4ut; and in fw at the end of words, 
aa the French «. 

ti Le aa be German &. 

rr sed oo in foo, 

7 with bo. & following, ie always hard, as inl get. 

J, capital, is always hand, as in jar. 

= prapgomeispmnde Shan re mace 

kh is a guttural SOUT sartaktts of ths soar Boek oF this’ Beail A. 


gh is a still deeper guttural, partaking of the sound of g and A. 
ch is sounded as in charm. 


The termination ts: Spoons ishes Armenian tronymics, 
which are often used where family names would be found in 
our language. 

The e intual head of the Armenian church is termed by 
the Catholicos, and resides at Serpents The ap- 
pellation Patriarch is applied to the ssiastico-civil officer 
at the Turkish capital, who represents the Armenian com- 
munity at the Porte. 





CATALOGUE. - 


FOURTH CENTURY. 


1. [gultubglqau, Alatankeghos (Agatangelos). 

(2) Ure & gape sppyh Spyummy, Vark yeu kordzk 
irpoin Diirtada; history of the life and deeds of Diirtad 
(Tiriadates) king of Armenia, Akatankeghos was private 
secretary of the king, and was familiar with Greek and Ro- 
man literature. ee 

(0) Were & aqaulic ftp appajte Ppbgaph | mesuenpspt, 
Vark yer badmitiun spon Kiirikori Lisavorchin; life of 
Kiirikor Lisavorich ( regory the Illuminator), by whose 

urtad, the king, and the whole Armenian people 
were converted from heathenism to Christianity. ‘Two edi- 
‘tions of this work have been printed in Constantinople: 
one, A.D, 1700, and the other, A. D, 1824. 

2. Guhap, Hagop (Jacob), surnamed Uskon (the Wise), 

gat, Uzkon ; homilies, doctrinal and practical, on the 
Christian religion, The author was a relative of Kirikor 
Liisavorich, Bishop of Nisibin in en and one of 
the members of the council of Nice, His homilies compose 
a book called after him Uzkon. ‘This work was tr ated 
into Latin and published at Rome, A. D. 1756, b Cardinal 
Antonelli, A new edition of the same was piblished at 
Venice, A.D, 1765, and finally an edition in Armenian alone 
was printed in Constantinople, A. D, 1824. 

3. “pebgep | scumenphs, Kiirikor Lisavorich (Gregory the 
Illuminator), 

(@) (etupunpemned; HaJakhabadim: a book of sacred 
homilies on various pants of Christian doctrine and prac- 
tice; the last of which. is addressed to monks, Printed in 
Constantinople, A. D. 1737, and in Venice, A.D, 1888, 
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(b) Ure | caine Aghot Lisavorcht; sundry pray- 
ers found in the Armenian prayer-book. 


(c) o-neg iF qusyutty, Dightiin tashqnts ; articles of agree- 
tent between the Armenian, Greek, and Roman churches, 
signed by Kiirikor Lisay san the first Catholicos of the ris 
menians, and Diirtad the king, on the one side, and Bishop 
Sylvester of Rome, and Constantine the Great, on the other. 


4. [JurSuh Wupftbcugh, Sahag (Isaac) Bartevatsi. 

(2) YuSwhuy Nop Phef fuibsp, Suhaga Barlevi ganonk 
treatise on the canons of the hae The author was 
Cerholieoe of the Armenian chureh, and was surnamed the 


(1) TuSmbhay Dupe p molt, Schaga Bartevt tight; 
two letters: one to the Greek Emperor Theodosius the Less, 
and the other to Atticus, Greek Patriarch at Constantinople. 

This author was one of the most learned men of the ge, 
and after the invention of the alphabet, in the beginnin 
the fifth century, translated the whole Old Testament, Bo 
be Septuagint, into the Armenian lan 


O bbop Quah, Zenop (Aenobius) Kiilag. 


a We cated owes, Darono yeu Litsa- 
vorchi Mh sto ; history of the most remarkable events in 
rovince of ia, including an account S 
Kunkor fisavorich. The author was Bishop of Kitl: 
work was originally written in Syriac, but was imm 
ately translated into the Armenian. edition of the latter 
was printed in Constantinople, A. D. 1719. 


FIFTH CENTURY, THE GOLDEN AGE OF ARMENIAN 
LITERATURE, 


1. Yapfel apuilhghyb, Goriun iishancheli (the Admirable). 
Y wpe oppyt [Peupoyay k fem, Vark siirpoin Mes- 
roba } yev Kiudi; lives of Mesrob and Kind, the former the 


inventor of the Armenian al phabet, and the latter a Catholi- 
of the Armenian church, and a cotemporary. 


2.8) equip (huxpyplgh, Ghazor wr (Lawarus) Parbetsi. | 
naan ffs —arjng, niitivn Haiots; history of the 
Armenians. This work is vahadbis a8 containing a partier- 
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lar account of the invention of the Armenian alphabet, and 
the progress made by the Armenians in literature in the 
fifth century, and especially the translation of the Bible, and 
other books, ‘from the Greek language. Printed in Venice, 
A.D. 1798. 


8. Galas [Postipauhncitgp, Hovhannes (John) Manta- 


(a) Aewe lpeeoperettaet, Jark Yerrortityan; homilies 
on the Trinity, and on the birth of Christ. 


"@) ong [opwmmbutp, Jark khitradagank; twenty homi- 

lies, doctrinal and practical. 

“ ‘Pepege & wunbbwpaitn i pchp, Karoek yev adenapa- 
niitiunk ; sundry discourses and orations. _ 

"This author was Catholicos of the Armenians. 

4, |[Pedoe Jusphiagh, Movses (Moses) Khorenatsi, 

(a) OW enwaline [F fue png, Bacdivtttiun Hotots; history of 
Armenia in three books, from the foundation of the empire 
until A.D. 441. The author was a truly learned man, and 
the most celebrated historian of the Armenians. He spent 
sal gh years in the cities of ae a, 
and Alexan acquiring languages, and increasing the 
stores of pager gr and he is considered as standing 
in the first rank of Armenian classical scholars. His history, 
which is a standard work, has been several times printed mm 
ee The first edition was published at Amster- 

AD, 168 1695; and the second at London, A. D. 1756, 
ars fh fiat translation by the ee Whistons, P 

A manuscript copy on ment, apparently very an- 
cient, is found in the Ribeary, of f the eaeeas college at 
Tiflis, in Georgia. 

(2) Qupowvwte fob, Jardasantiiiun; treatise on rheto- 
ric, in ten books. .An edition was printed in Venice with 
explanatory — SoD. 1796. 

() VrbupSugpesftfch, Ashkharhakiirdtiun ; treatise of 
geography; most of” the materials being dew New the 
can of Snipes and the mathematician Pappus ae 

First printed in Marseilles, A. D. 1888; an 
afterwards in London, with a Latin translation by the ‘vite 
tong, A.D. 1726, It exists in manuscript, in the Armenian 
college at Tiflis. 
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@) fey wa. wink Ueto, Tight ar Sahag Ar- 
dziirtins ; i page Ardiizrini on the assumption of 
the virgin Mar | 





(9) beee: Yerkiik; hymns used in'the ‘Armenian worship. 

To this same author are ascribed Critical Remarks on the 
Armenian grees ade and an Explanation of the offices of 
the Armenian church: but neither of these works are ex- 
tant. It is believed that he wrote many other works which 
cannot now be found. 

5. [Pauip® féptaivog, Mampre verdzanogh (the Header). 

(2) Raw 'b gupm fh Y wqapar, Jar *i hariitiun Gha- 
zarit; homily on the resurrection of Lazarus. 

6) Nene t FO Rho | ppecougled, dark i haliisd 
Deariin iErisaghem ; two homilies ‘on the triumphant en- 
trance of Christ into Jerusalem. 

This writer was a Vartabed, and the younger brother of 
Movses Kborenatsi. 

6, [PFapoy [Pezery, Mesrob Mashedots. 

(a) [Poeze9g ghpe, Mashdots kirk; ritual and liturgy of 
the ce Se pat This Mie was eee in 
cent esTo Sahag, t was tly enlarged 
fibeorrusti ecclesiastical writers of different snes , 

(B) fo-ergit-p, Tiightk ; letters on various subjects. 

(c) —aghenp knee, Hokevor yerkiik ; devotional hymas 
set to music for use in the church. 

This writer was the inventor of the Armenian alphabet, 
— the translator of the New Testament from the Greek 

* original into the Armenian language. He also made the 
ap abet for the Georgian tongue, and wrote and translated 
many. works not now extant. 

ne — yoplthewgp Sahag Bartevaisit, (See Fourth 

Century 

8. erry siyeyl, — dnhaghe Draeid the Suet 


roL. Eh 











() Wing fiswnmcuppee fF mank ‘masdasir 
SAHA ‘’ UAloNOSEACA “definitions This work “is 

ond in manuscript in the Armenian Catholic college at St. 
| us, Venice, and also in the college at Tiffis; and a 
translation of it is said to exist in the Greek language, though 
when and by whom the translation was made is not known. 
The Armenian original was printed in unatienopls, A.D. 
1731. Tavit was well versed in the Greek language and 
sophy; so the Greeks called him David the Philosc 
pher, He was a disciple of Mesrob and Sahag. 
(8) (Mupdpugerglp, Partsiiralstitstk; homily on the holy 
cross, It was aimed at the so-called Nestorian heresy. 

(C) | aeduinchp Sfng auyjify, Lidzmiink hink -tsarnits ; 
translation and explication of the Introduction of Porphyry 
to the logic of Aristotle, 

(d) Uuumuefewls a Osfos, Badaskhan ar Kiud ; reply to 
‘a letter of Kiud, an Armenian Catholicos. 

(2) Lpgewded wypmonm{Ffeh, Hartstiadzov bidartitiun ; 
a short philosophical catechism, 

9. Wrathh Wrypagh, Yeanig Goghpatsn. 

(2) legiph, Yeenig; confutation of various sects, as the 
pagans, the fire-worshippers, the Greek philosophers, and 
the “rene eth This work is highly F shedied for its 
myles een as also net its na, ACD. ie ie aes 
mythology. It was printed in Smyrna, re and in 

D, 1826. I have the impression that I have 
oe a pe Tins of it either in French or in English. | 


_@) [Supapahwp, Paroiugank; moral precepts. 

10, |aqhet, Yeghishe (Elisha), 

(a) ‘Ausernadine {fic ~ sfiaurts VU eppatbay Badmitttun vasiin 
vavhenin = ; history of the persecution of the. Armenian and 
Georgian Christians, by - fire-worshippers of Persia; a 
very celebrated wo aeeer very Tenowne ein Printed 
twice i in artnet ile, AD.1 1764 and 1828; once in Rus- 
gia, A. D. 1 once in- Venice, “ALD. 1828, | 

gin Coaatanes so 
‘mon ri at 16 eninh edition 
last named work. oni 
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© We B pt lpn mqoP fy, Megnitiun Dert- 
aghotils ; exposition of the Lord's prayer. 


nagan 
oe Wye fon rp Gfumey fh ayh, Megntitiun Hestia yeu 
ailiin ; fragments of commentaries on Genesis, Joshua, Judges, 
Tsaiah, etc. 

(¢) Ovutwgat 7{wap, Zanazan Jark; homilies on the 
sufferings, death, burial, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

Gf) Caek&e, Aghot:; two prayers, to be repeated over 
the graves of departed pricsts. 

(9) oa bhbghgwhuis fubsbug, Jar yegeghetsagan gano- 
nats; treatise on ecclesiastical canons. 

() “[pbmpmgpmftpeh Qoupapaduit plypfir k wyjh, Niigara- 
Kiirtihun Taporagan lerin yev. ailiin; desenpption of mount 
Tabor and other a aos places, for the benefit of monks. 

@) oo spurte Seqing dwpghub, Jar vastin hokvots mart- 
gan j ; 8 philosophical essay on the soul. 


SIXTH CENTURY. 
1. Jeena Yuhfotlgh, Apraham (Abraham) Mamigo- 


"@ Gjendin fF pct éaqmiagh |pplrunup, Badmiitiun joghovom 
Yepesosi ; history of the council of Ephesus, held A.D. 431. 
a author Sse gh duet , and my disti nguished amon 

countrymen tor era manuscript copy oO 
. this work existed in Goastantioonle, A. D. 1825. ey 

()) Fone fuwt bopup oppag, dark vasiin nilshther siir- 
pots; homilies on the veneration due to the relies of the 
saints, and the utility of pats for the dead. 


6) fd-qFmige Ffeb poe Ybepbod, Tiightagistitiun unt Giv- 
; correspondence of Giurion, Patriarch of the Georgians 

ap doctrine of the council of Caleedon respecting the 
two natures of Christ. 

2, Ubupaw [fethyh, Bedros (Peter) Styunetst, 

(2) “Ubreon'b ape hay & myjlt, Nerpogh'< erp goistin 
se ; eulogy on the virgin Mary; and another on the 

irth of Christ. The author was Archbishop of Siunia. 

() Nene slitting Terk mrenganl; treatises on.vari- 
ous subjects. 
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() Xan pins PHrwit Jar piinttyan treatise on Nature, 
compiled from the writings of Gregory Nyssa. 

8. “[ybpuke wphawy, Nerses apegha (the Monk). 

Oprumul, Hishadag; life of the martyr suhite or 





SEVENTH CENTURY, 


1. What C fpuiuy, Anania (Ananias) Shiragatsi 

(0) §phpp anal quipurgfens brut, Kirk spladese bined, 
book of astronomy. The author visited Greece, solely in 
pursuit of knowledge, and became famous both as a linguist 
and a mathematician. 

©) Phre Yani danny b sunpacg, Kirk vasiin giishrots yev 
chapiits ; weights and measures of the different nations. 

(c) [Pulttdiug hou, Matematita; mathematics, This and 

the preceding were printed in Venice, A.D. 1821. 

ane fO-sspmin fb, Tovapantitivn ; arithmetic, This and 

the three preceding treatises were included by the author in 

one large work, entitled ()puygrygy, Oratsoits (the Calendar). 

©) Restbfet, KGironigon ; chronology, gathered from pre- 
vious authors, especially from Eusebius and Movses Khore- 
natsi, and brought down to the time of the author. 

(A) fra dant cop gunnlie b. uy, Pan vasiin doni gad 
gm yev alin; discourses on Easter and other feasts, 

(9) Rumsp fuss foriruypSmefPlewis, Jarke vasiin Khonerhtt 
yan ; homilies on contrition and humility. 


(A) 1] aul Ging fupag, Vosiin genats turots; autobiogra- 
Phy, particularly an account of the author's efforts to ppen 
a knowledge of mathematics and astronomy. 
2. Youu, Gormidas, 
“Uéreny A pbpufuleay, Nerpogh Hiripsimya ;* hymn" in 
honor of Hiripsime the Armenian nun and Eat marty. The 


8. GoySuihee teeke, aobhintante (John) Aisle 


yan, 
UY ununafie fF fe Sued) Badmétiun Darono ; history ‘of 
the province of Daron in ancient Armenia. Printed in 
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fearks of | Bshop ye 
4. Cynon TPeypugadigh, Hovhannes (John) Maira- 


(a) june qupeg, Ahiired variits; counsels for good 
conduct. 

(6) —wtammmpiliom, Havadarmad ; on radical faith. 

©. “Ly htinl, Noiemag, a word which has at present no 


= oP hece the three works are said by the Romanists to be full of 
“infamous-error.” As a penalty for having written them, 
“the writer was driven,” says one, “as he justly deserved, 
into perpetual exile,” 

5. hpfgopannp, Kilriboradiir. 

[igpfuliupuitm Ffc%, Unttimapantitiun ; confutation of the 
errors of Hovhannes Mairakometsi. No copy of this work 
is now known to exist, although much is said of it by sub- 
sequent writers, 

6. bebop Ceempartdiny, Kiirikor (Gregory) ArsharGnya, 

(a) [Pei Blut pithpdmwdag, Megnittiun  wntertsova- 
dzots ; Papomtiance se rites and ceremonies of the Arme- 
nian church, 

() Nome Sig bain he my, Jark detiniintyen yew axthin 
homilies on the death and resurrection of Christ. 

This author was Bishop of the province of Arshariinia in 
Pemiaee and is considered model for pure and idiomatic 


7 Paar teeta Thkbgh, Mattisagha Siunetsi. 

fdrngld wa. bpalpbs, Tight ar Heragles ; letter on the 
Christian faith, addressed to the Greek Emperor Heraclius, 
ie author was Archbishop of Siunia. 


Pe gael Yeqethaumnng), Movses (Moses) Gaghanga- 


ree Uqrubfy, Badmtitiun Aghtanits; history 
of the AghGans (Albanians), a people whose country bor- 

dered on Armenia, A. few fragments only of this work are 
found in Venice mp hue tl 5 istory is known to exist, in 
manuscript, in J ia,, The style is pure and elegant. 
This writer is placed by Wey the tenth canoe 
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9. YJuSuh Qepunboplgp, Sahag (Isaac) Tsoraporetst. 

(a) {ong mplintitbbwy & wyjyb, Jark armavenyats yer 
ailiin ; homilies on Palm Sunday, and on religious orders. 

_ ®) ‘beee fuuh onepp fumsh, Yerkiil vasiin stirp khachi ; 

on the cross, and on the dedication of a church. 

Tt is said that this same author also wrote a letter in Ara 
bic to a certain Mohammed, a Saracen panes though no 

sment of it has been preserved, so far as 14 at present 
known. This author was Catholicos of the Armenians, 

10. ‘pun pit [Mugphewtgugh, Tavit (David) Pakrevantats:, 

(a) {Mut fais gaptng bk supsmpuibag sf\ppumeup, Pan 
vastin kordzots yew charcharanats Kiirisdost ; treatise on the 
acts and sufferings of Christ. = 

() [Raith yanil phon. plo Pldyt, Pan vasiin yergd piintt- 
yanisiin ; treatise on the two natures of Christ. 

11. PLapapau <Plafilibannp, Teotoros (Theodore) Ktirte 
navor. 

(a) {wm phegkd” [Paypugndlgen, Jar unttem Mairako- 
met#vo; confatation of the errors of Hovhannes Mairakometsi, 
and of the other heretics called Pelagians, and Julianists. 

(b) {ua |p om pp fought, Jar 't stirp Khachiin ; homily on 
the cross. The author is said to have been familiar with 
Greek literature, both sacred and profane, and he is noted 
for the elegance of his style. 





EIGHTH CENTURY. : 
1. GoySuitbtw ()tbbgh pulivumaulp, Hovhannes (John) 
Otsnetsi, imasdaser (the Philosopher). 
-@) Yuta pom fpf obuis k. myj, Ganonk us verchin 





rman yeu afiin > rules | ing extreme unction, 
and other church ceremonies. 

@) Kwa. plgg bl Qunpbhbaiky, Jar untiem Baviigyants ; 
argument against the Paulicians. 


(C) Vmbimpaitin Bets Saqmfwhat, Adenapanttiun jogho- 

pn oration before the national council at Tovin, A. D. 
719. This is esteemed a very eloquent Sol groper 
(2) wa phygll” [Puypugndlegeny bk my, Jar untiem 

Mairakometsvo ye auliin ; treatises against errorists ; alacon 





the incarnation of Christ, and on his two natures. This 

work was at firat condemned by the iene of Rome, as heret- 

ical, but was afterwards restored by a counter bull, Two 

editions have been published at Venice, A. D, acs and 

1816; the latter of which has a Latin translation 

pe, ) [eaeyaymneli as fopeng bhkghgeny, Patsahaidtiti 
hetsvo; explanation of the popecantiea and anole 
functions of the Armenian church, 

The author was a disciple of Teotoros Kiirtenavor, and 
afterwards Catholicos of the Armenians; and of all who 
pare enjoyed this office, he alone was honored with the title 

of Philosopher. 

2. umpm ph, Khosrorniy, 

(a) Yow |b flpuy dlrbupeSog, Jar’ i vera medzbaAois ; 
homily on the fast of Lent. 

©) Julalpe {nquiup plggld Qorlug, Khiintirk: vi- 
cemconnk ution untiem [Hiinats; controversial theses ‘against the 
a. 


8. Yoabpuiliins Ypcblgh, Usdepannos (Stephen) Sirnetsi 
(a) fareeg it wn. Qpbplittaw, Tight ar Gimauet apolo- 





gee letter on the rites and faith of the Armenian chureh, , 





dressed to Germanus, Greek Patriarch of Constantinople. 
@ feeegF wn. [Puttwe, Tight ar Atanas; controversial 
letter to Atana, Syrian Patriarch of Antioch, 

(c) : Pare y Megnéitiunk ; exposition of Job, Dan- 
iel, and Ezeki 

(d) ntnemra uPict tudwenph, Patschaiditiun jama- 
kiirki; explanation of the Armenian breviary. 

© Wrage 'b dhpay pupae fruit, Yerkiik 2 vera hartitya- 
niin; hy In praise of the resurrection of Christ; used 
still in the Armenian church-service. 

(A) [Segagyaypome fF pels phrpulubar(Hrut, Patsahaidtetiun 
keraganiityan ; illustrations of Armenian grammar; in which, 
as an Bi yack le of grammatical rules, is given.a doctrinal 

gg Abin ion of me Holy pins Ses the ae 
ragments, only, remain of this wor 
oa ae ipa rehbisho a 
of much erudition. 
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A, Ludind” Upkehyy, Homam Arevelisi. 
(a) [Pepe Et wwhigh, Megniitiun aragatsiin ; come 
mentary on the Proverbs of Solomon. A copy in manu- 
script existed in Constantinople, A. D. 1826. oe 
@) WiGom pd Qodeny, Megniitivn Hovpa ; exposition 
of the thirty-eighth chapter of Job. 
© (eke ehpufaiimnieit, Pank keraganagan; an exe 
This author composed an exposition of the one hundred 
and nineteenth Psalm, and of the. prophetic Psalms; 
neither of which works are now extant. | 
2. CpafSsuile has wyaunelhs Hovhannes badmich (John the His- 
Hy upesualive [9 fos Ts %, Haiots badmétiun; history of the 
Armenian nation, from the flood to the time of the author, 
It contains a list of all the persons who exercised the office 
of Catholicos from the foundation of the Armenian church 
he age sani See lived, he himself being the 


8 Shoal b Opphonp, Kakig yeu Kirikor (Kakig and 


['undiag i, Adomatir ; book of martyrology, compiled in 

t from the Syriac, and in part from legends of the Ar- 
eet martyrs, by the joint labora of these two authors, 
and forming a large volume, to which was given the name 
Adomatir. this originated the still larger work called 
Cuywliueapp, Haismavirk, which is read to this day in 
pebynp pizupdiapiluis, Kiirikor (Gregory) Peshdiimallyan, 
was published some years ago at Constantinople. 

4. Qbnpg Yupbtgh, Kevork (George) Garintsi. 
 fiacg i wn OoSul Punph, Taght ar Hohan Asori; let- 
ter to Yohanna, Syrian Patriarch, on the sacred rites of the 
Armenian nation; in which the author discourses particu- 
larly on the propriety of using unleavened ‘bread in the 
Lord's supper. was a native of Erzrim and Catholicos 
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5. [Pezeng |pphdepelgp, Mashdots Yeghivartetsi, 
Wh EA tha Tiightk; two letters: one to the Armenian 
tn defence of the’ Catholicos Kevork, and ‘the 
pl to the inhabitants of the city of Tovin, on their deliv- 
erance from a termble earthquake. This author was Catholi- 
cos, = it is believed that he greatly | 2 larged the Arme- 
ye ie liturgy, which is to this day called Mashdots, probably 
m. him. 


q sore zeny {upqumkep, Vark Mashdots vartabedi 
life of Mashdots Yeghivartetsi. The author was a Vartabed. 

T. [jose [arew, Sahay (Isaac) Miiriid. 

fdvexg iF wn. (hom, Tight ar Pod; answer to a letter from 
the Emperor Photius, on the differences between the Ar- 
menian and the Greek church. Hi wicte by « mmand and - 
in behalf of Ashdod the Armenian king, and takes strong 
ground against the Greeks. 

B. fdeagiia [yt poctif, Touma (T’homas) Ardziirtint. 
Murmili.Ffu%, Badmétiun ; history of the royal family of 

mirini. ‘The author was a man of great erudition. " 
account is brought down by some other hand to A. D. 936. ' 

O. Ww Suih “Utley, Vahan Nigio, | 

(a) att Hho omer Veeaeem Bint, Poniin "i vera 

i a long treatise on the Trinity, The au- 

thor i Bishop of the Greek church in Nice, although by 

birth an Armenian. .A copy of this work in manuscript is 
found in Venice. 

° fovregl? wn. O mpuppar, Tight ar Zakaria; answer 

to a letter of Zakaria on the council of Calcedon. This 
was Written originally in Greek, and was translated into the 
Armenian. The Greek original is found published in the 
“ Bibliotheca of the Greek Fathers,” second volume, 

10. Ompuphw O algh, Zakaria (Zachariah) Zagtsi, 

(a) Xone ‘b dbpay SE petoulhuitr woithy b. wh, Jark'é vera 
Jertinagan dons yev ailiin; homilies on the incarnation and 
baptism of Christ on the feasts of our Lord. on the sacred 

Scriptures, ete. ete. The author was Catholicos of the Ar- 
menians, and was versed in several languages. 


YOR. HL aa . : re & nt 























7 = ew | — ee ied 
558 
two letters : one to the Emp -Photing snd Gasket to 
rT: of Nice: in reference to the decisions 
if of Galoedau: 





Veh de 
ang ee eer is work is not now 


Kh Kh cmc annie ee etens Serica 
yvand enian gen 

at Shira nn. D, 862, convened by the he Catholicos Zaka- 

ria, to promote the re-union of the Greek and Armenian 

churches. The author of this history is not certainly known. 


TENTH CENTURY. 


Li [Uiutifas “[juiphjiagh, Anania (Ananias) Naregatsi. : 

@ Wire E Creu bai legbegeny | equip zunqenmmeny, Nerpogh 

7 eulogy on the Patriarchal 

Shuck of Vaghardbabod or Echmiadzin. The author was 

a Vartabed, and presided over the celebrated monastery at 

Nareg, al has th reputation of having been a learned and 
uent man. 





©) Kua Berit Bsaretiay Jar unttem Tontragets 
vots » a controversial tract | the pois ig a sect of 
reputed heretics who were nded from the Paulicians. 


A manuseriy Copy Of, each oF the above works of this au- 
thor is foun library of St. Lazarus at Venice. 


2, "| bestig kptg, Ghevont yerets (Leontius the Priest). 


ert ate fanaet tae : 
8. Jusupm_ lb Ste, Ehooroo sedans (he Great). 








hor cended from a noble family, ia 
| Bishop of Antsevatsia. An edition of the work was prin 
in eo A.D. 1730, 





(8) [Papier fp quanapagh, AM, 


gition of the mass. 





—. eee 


Meqniitiunk ; ex of Solomon's 





— 


ee ie we Pe (Ns i bel kt ad | _ iis . SS — ea a ae ae 
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pete 


4. bebop “Wyep'fayh, Kiirikor Naregatsi, 

(@) “belt, Nareg ; penitential prayers, ninety-five in 
number. The book is commonly called Nareg, and it is 
ecg el pe si st pees in the 
language. eclitions printed in different 
pla but the most valuabl perhaps, are those af A.D, 

1 and 1827, published Ve cce t with notes. The au- 
thor. is one of e most noted writers of the Armenian 


“®) Wine bpgag tpynyh, Megniitivn yerkots yerkoin ; 
commentary on Solomon's ist Printed: in Venice, A. D. 
1789 and 1827.. This last edition includes all the other 
works of the author, 








(c) Yee & gmfirome, adh jurkoasde: four panegyrics : 
one upon the holy erogs;‘one upon the blessed vaTgIn 5 one - 
per ie there and one upon St: James of Nisibin: Sev- - 





od at Home, A.D, 1756, by Cardinal reo 8S 
Armenian original has been ‘several times nt Wy 
Venice edition, A. D, 1527, is perhaps the ms # 
(d) "ofa iH fet Gndenus ree Hovpa ; 
of the thirty-eighth chapter of 
(e) Suge, Daghk; hymns ee aires songs used in the 
Armenian church at the feast of Pentecost, that of the hely 
of the holy virgin, and of the consecration of the 
rosso Printed in Venice, A.D, 1827. 
5. [J fupoy bply, Mesrob yerets (the Priest), ; 
Anadis Bp ibd fit *|,bpulup, Badmiitiun medzin Nersest; 
history of Nerses the Great. The author was an _ecclesias- 
tic. work was printed in Madras, A. D, 1775. 
ar Waote Yuyaitfumncmgh, Movses (Moses) Gaghangado- 
vats, See Seventh Century, p. 253. 
T. [Jobipuitiiow Ywoghh, Usdepannos (Stephen) Asoghig. 
sunete ee “4g, Badmiitiun Haiots ; history of the 
hation from its origin to A.D. 1000 or 1004. 
This historian was a hagjve of ‘arsts. His work is said to 
be remarkably exact in its chronology. 


3, aslinky Yeigudnehsb, Sandel (Samuel) Gamtirch 











vAcD, 116, by Cardinal Anna “ey 


— > _— a !lCUre —— on al a) lie A Bw —_ —_ =: oe a et ee 


. BR 82 85 liye od are exposition of the ‘esti. 
: and ecclesiastical offices of the Armenian church. 


"2. tle eee Ce pres Sued: (Thomas) ear 


Qaudin oct, Badmitiun ; history, in five books. I have 
: not been able to ascertain any thing more of this book or , 
ee uthor. ' 
10. ‘pucp fuitwSuyp, Tovit vanahair (David the Abbot), . 
_ (a) ame b dey aeseg Jar "i vera bahots; treatise on 


O) Leeg¢ beng [sbiaumuappmge, Hartsk yergits imasda- 
siratsiin ; ; dialogues between two philosophers. 








1, [butipu [jubuStbyh, Anania (Ananias) Sanahnetsi. 
(a) Yhap Fy agh Yoynop, Megnéitiun tiightotsi 
Boghos ; ry ear et peso Paul, said to have 
=" “been compiled hrysostom. 
OAR spy han Blea sPppuenaf, Jar martgtityan Ki 
.., risdosi; treatise on the manhood of Christ, and on the cere- 
monies of ier church; directed controversially against the 


O Kung 'h Prey ee Sepp “ul set i vera 

Atityan yeu aatiin ; oOMmlies on humility and repent- 
ance, on, instruction, and on the prophet Jonah, John the 
A ist, and the apostle Peter. 


) | a pose eile par, Eiiwad or kakomaie adyice 
. spr 
, is as yet a point in dispute, whether all these works 


are “Ad one author, : 
es (Aristaces) Las- 











nthe Mewnblteest 


Te apes yey, Badmttiun Haiots; history of the 
Armenian nation from A, D. 989 to A. D. 1071. The chief 
object of the writer was to describeYhe mournful overthrow 
ofthe oa ae ana by Alp p Arslan, the second Sultan 
of the Seljtkian Turks, A.D. 1064. A copy in maiuseript 
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room Spear eta 


bene Saghenpe. Yerkiik hokevork: ; sacred hymns for the 
y for the martyrs, The writer was 
Catholicos of the Armenians. 

4. Mjognu Supatmgh, Boghos (Paul) Daronatsi, 

Gumus wn (rénpfugl, Badaskhan ar Teopiste; reply 
to the Greek theologian Theopistus. This work, which was 
printed in Constantinople, A.D, 1752, is spoken of very 
isparagingly by the Romanists. 

5. Cyn Suilik-w Yrghat, Hovhannes (John) Gozeriin. 

(ce) Yow |b dhpay (CQpageegp, Jar 'i vera Oratstitst ; trea- 
tise on the Calendar. The author was a ‘Vartabed, and a 
mathematician and astronomer. 

(B) \Ppopesmmetsh anh ofesppany fines Ffeh, Cirisdoneagan var- 
pene a eG on n Christian doctrine ; not now extant. 


fe “), 
7 (a) Sg pk: Tiightk ar zanazaniis ; “a col- 
lection of letters on various political, historical, and+philo- 
sophical subjects. The author was of noble birth, and be- 
came a distinguished A D8 He was uried in 
a peel d near ee D. 1068. 
yan ; Armenian praminat 
(e) Saeidiskiet Soond aS, Oimene heer tins tee 
of one thousand verses, on the principal ree ts, 
New Testament. 
ou [)outimenp ‘fb ancpp Jum, Gdanavor 'iatirp Khachiin;” 
, in verse, on the holy cross. 
is author is said to have translated many valuable works 
from the Greek and Syriac into the Armenian, and 
the former, a portion of ors Elements of Geometry. 


PA ‘neler fhupautp, Kiirikor viigaiaser (Gregory the Lover 
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ee: Cone. cee — = ae ol dy i a i 


Domi Ppp Yluyhg, Badmdtiunk vilgaiits; stories of 
she marsyrt Seavelased. ‘som: the Syriac The author was 


gly ATS Sisianos vartabed, 
Tue qpmmninhaity he Toleppaqualuils, ot atta Da tt 
ee Sebastia or 


avs. 





t obse Ata, Loans era (Jo te 


). 

“(a Sodiupulu porlp, a ank; * Geren of 
national chronology. ‘ , 

(6). Uurwline ft feb seline “Badmétiun Heiot: 5 paar 
history. Manuscripts of thistwork and »the: are 
found .in the library of the Arm TaN college at 1D 
Georgia, one of them written A.D. 1405. 

(c) Awe pusubaya felt bk yy, dark kahanavtityan 
yev ailiin ; homilies on the priesthood, on the porehp ot ye 
ages, Kiirikor Lisayorich, against the Nestorians, etc, etc, 

(2), giles Fey Agee a book of prayers; and. C_wpmfadl, 

k of hymns, The latter is greatly pra 
=O) "6 NPE fot cnet tee kplpp, Piinakhosttiun 
vasiin sharyman yergtiri; philosophy of earthquakes. 

CF) “Upzentteaml Ciel Niishanag havado ; exposition of 
the creed. 

2. Jumygmmmp Suprbkyh, Khachadiir Daronetsi,— 

* Zaghonp bpgp, Hokevor yerktik ; sacred hymns, and also 

used in the Armenian liturgy. They are found in 








prayers 
_ «the Italian tranglation of the liturgy, as published at Venice, 


A. Ty. 1826, | 
Bo pth qn . s clciue: exposition 
of the al of Luke. The wniligr was a fellow student of 
Sarkis and Nerses Shiinorhali, ‘This work is considered as 
remarkably rich in thought, and strong ei besustal ; in 
style. Two editions have been rinted in Constantinople: 
one, A. D. 1735, and the other, A. D. 1824. 





eS ie i OE a 


4 phere wyay, Kiirikor diigha (Gregory the Child). 
(a) fomegt wn fuyup Qjachuy, Tight ar gaisiir Hinats ; 
Si Ad al err 2 Emmanuel Comnenus, at Con- 
stantin in rep to's letter of condolence from the Em- 
a Ge dale of Was Clayensis, The ‘writer was 
distinguished for his erudition when quite: and hence 
Minineusana Minka ‘which o mata was nephew of 






a Nerses just mentioned, anit hia eretieesor ih e office. 
of Catholicos, 


(6) Ibid; letter to the same Emperor, in which the writer 
announces the assent of the Armenian national council held 
in Romgla in Mesopotamia, to a re-union with the Greek 
church; and communicates the confession of faith adopted 
by the said council. 


Pisa er gases tying: Tight ar badriark 
fTénats ; letter to Michael, Greek Patriarch at Constantino- 
ple, on the same subject. 





ad Gmerines of monasteries, for the o convocation of 
in salveslanand os 

() Precgi-p wa Guup, Tight ar Babi; seven letters 
said to have been addressed to the Roman Pope Lucius HIE 
They are not now extant. 

(f) fovregitp we Sanqpunmmghe ke. ayy, Thyhth ar Hagh- 

ailiin ; letters to the Vartabeds in Sanahin and 
Hinged a ad, and to various other persons A. copy in manu- 
eeript, ey ere , is found in the Armenian Mis- 
sion library at Bebek, near Constantinople. | 

(g) [lowtunnp age, Odenavor oghp; a poetical lamenta- 
ee ee A.D. 1187. 

5. WhbPmp “poz, Milkhitar Kosh, 

(a) L=mhp, Aragiik ; one hundred and ninety fables. They 
are noted for the purity of their style, and the excellence 
of their morals. hey vite paie in Venice, A.D. 1790. 

(6) {puumcmeiughpp, Thdasdanalirk; book of statutes, 
collected from the most approved ancient writers, and espe 
 Gially from the Theodosian and the Justinian code. A 
in Geto copy is found im the Armenian college at Tiflis, 
in 
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() WA peed yphibayh, Megnttiun Yeremiaié; com- 
mentary on-Jeremiah. Jee 
(d) ['gohg, Aghotk; prayers for the communion. . 
Several other works are ascribed to this author, which 
6. [Junithnw (jenSuylgf, Madteos (Matthew) Urhaiyetsi. 
Cundiff, Ba Gtum ; history of the Pakradfinyan 
- *Kings of Armeniit, commencing A. D, 952, and ending A. D. 
1132, It is a work much lauded for the purity of its style, 
the richness of its incidents, and the accuracy of its state- 
ments. It was carried down to A. D, 1136 by Kiirikor sur- 
named Yerets (the Priest). 
ie Ween hb, | 
hing pézkehuh, Kirk piljiishgttyan ; book of medi- 
cine, The author was a physician, and a particular friend of 
Nerses Shiinorhals. 
8. “[phputw | mdpipatongh, Nerses Lampronats, 
0) efi Apt foopSpay eorpe ypwmmpagh, Megntitiun 
Ihorhiirto sirp badarali; exposition of the Armenian mass. 
The writer was Archbishop of Tarsus, and one of the most 
illustrious of all the literary men whom Armenia has pro- 
duced. This work is found in manuscript, in the college at 


(}) Apia Ppckp qauibmguihp, Megntitiunk zanazank ; com- 
mentaries on various books of the Bible, as the alee 
books of Solomon, and those of the twelve minor prop! 
a commentary was printed in Constantinople, A. D. 

(c) [Afi Pho yupetbe feu, Megniitiun haidnttyan ; 
commentary on the Revelation. This is rather a translation 
from the Greek of Andrew, Bishop of Cwsarea in Cappado- 
hae an original work, A manuscript copy exists at 


Saami; exposition of the creed. 
() [okimpaitn fat "fp Faget Onsllyymym, Adenapa- 


néitiun ‘i joghoviin Hromglaii ; oration before the national 
vrunell s¢ Rompia, A.D. 1179. The subject of this ore- 









pe PPP ey 
haf) 












Sere bee pated ot tideest tated hs ene 
which, tit of Venice, A.D. 1812, i oh seisode ied ‘by 
Satin apanaiaton, om ya 





two haan on the feasts of the ascension 
recommended as models of eloquence. They 


ith _ A.D. 1787, in connection with the oration above 


Or aire erates 
an Osgan, a monk of Antiode. * 

BP ae eptrneme sil week | ‘eles — hanarag ortin 
i sermons on wise steward, 
re det deectatient Ct Bevieein Mary 

(*) fewtowee safe i, Lewy rev “Uekpalruf Samohi 
Odanavor kovesd 'i vera siirpoin Nersest shiinorhalvo 
eulogy on Nerses Shiinorhali, This was ublished At St at St. 
*etersburg, inan edition of the works of t e author, A, D, 
Teh, at Constantinople, A. D. 1825, 

Os Sune, Daghk ; sacred hymns ; still used in the Ar- 
pre yleihea, especially at Easter, on ascension day, and 
Puerperal ity : 
9. “Lkpolw jiapSuyh, Nerses shiinorhali (the Graceful), 
(2) {fjumew npg, Hists orti (Jesus the Son); a poem con- 
sisting of eight thousand lines. The author was Catholicos 
of the Armenians, and one of the most Soma ree * 
their writers. Eee hh tego 
Various places. 
admditien armazniin Yetesye 7 elo the enue Edessa 
in Mesopotamia, A. D. tit ire by Emadeddin Zengi, Sultan 
aeons tes It contains two thousand and ninety i 

















(C) Quix B pc ayag, Badméitiun Haiots ; history of 
Armenia, Various editions have appeared at different times, 
one of which, printed in Constantinople, A.D. 1826, is con- 

Pmined py .t Rom: iste, as containing “ondacious inter- 
polations” against the council of Caleedon, 

(d) [kfon Pfc ppapageglph bay, Megniitiun par- 
tsiiratstitseki yeu ailiin; two homilies in rhyme: one on the 
holy cross, and the other on the celestial hierarchy. 
© Woe & ue ae, Ail yev ail daghk ; various sacred 
hymns used in the Armenian church-service. 
nag in twenty-four parts, for every hour in the day, 

“his has often been printed, and the Venice edition, A.D. 
1822, is in twenty-four different languages; the translations 
having been made under the superintendence of Father 
a Principal of the monastery of St. Lazarus, near 

Bice, F 

(7) [tig Subpuija, Uiidhanragan ; pastoral encyclical let 
ter, addressed to the whole Armenian church, at the time 
when the author was elected Catholicos. Printed in St. Pe- 
tersburg, A. D. 1788; gn Conran ens A.D. 1825; and in 
Venice, A.D. 1829, This last edition has a Latin translation. 

(A)  saitisa gears Bglp, Zonazan tighth; letters to dif- 
ferent individuals, on various subjects. Some of them are 
in a very finished style, and all have been printed both in 
St. Petersburg and in Constantinople. 

(¢) [Lobiiuputtio Ff, Adenapantitiun ; oration pronoun- 
ced on the day of the author's election as Catholicos. 

G) Pug & ayy, smuimenpp, Ail yev ail odanavork ; various 
other small works by the same author, a8: verses on the 
alphabet, for children; confession of faith; exposition of 
an essay by David the Invincible; on the crucifixion; com- 
mentaries, and fragments of commentaries, on Matthew, and 
the seven Catholic Epistles, ete. etc. | 

10, [Jusie£y [ohgh, Saméel (Samuel) Anetsi. 

Qpadisiiwwlpngpec ft fet, Jamanagakiirtitien; universal chron- 
icle of the kingdoms of the world, brought down to A. D. 
1179. It was published at Milan, A. D. 1618, with a Latin 
translation. 








LL. Yjepehe deapzangirm, Sarkis (Sergius) vartabed. 
(a) [hGbe Ff Byldng huftaghhleayy, Megntitiun 7 


tots gatohiy commentary on the seven Catholic Epis- 
tles. An “Eine wee wrinted: in Constantinople, A. D. 1748, 


and another, A.D. 1826. 

) [hfe hed Ipomplny, Megn tien. Yeoaiya ; commen- 
tary on Isaiah; not known to exist at present. 

(c) 7{wxp, Jark; forty-three homilies, on various reli- 

us § ts rinted dn Gonstanti le, A.D. 1748. 
a ie oe a classmate of Nerses Shiinorhali, and is 
considered one of the purest classical writers in the Arme- 
nian language, 


THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


L. [ippoomble gpps, Arisdages kiirich (the Grammarian). 

(a) Rane sper Phas Prepon ke mys, Jarl miigir 

diityan Kiirisdest yev ailla?; homilies onthe baptism of 
Christ, and his temptation in the wilderness. 

(b) \PApuhaiiocftfet, Keroganttiun; grammar, and the 
art of penmanship. 

(c) 2 uselineeoun puutanpusls , Hamared pararan; pocket dic- 
tionary of the Armenian 

Some ascribe these wins to ‘another writer of the same 
name in the eleventh century. 

2, Ypupouypls gfutults, Garabed kidnagan orate 

(a) [Jewtiwenp "fp fopwe diwblpsig, Oanaver "t khiirad 
mangants ; poem for the instruction of youth. 

(0) Aanliinomm (Ff Swapy [Jupgfup, Hamaroditiun 
Jarits Sarkisi; abridgment of the forty-three homilies of 
Sarkis Vartabed, of the: twelfth century. 

(e) pe C C toapSmpery k myth, Vark Shiinorhalvo yev 
ailiin ; Tives of Nerses Shiinorhali, Iknadios Vartabed and 
Sarkis Vartabeds 

This author was a learned man and a beautiful writer. 

B. Ybpuhow Grubduhligh, Giragos Kantsayetsi, 

CX) asaneline [B free uel Sit Badmiitiun jamanagi iuro; 
history of Armenia from .A. D. 800 to 1260, being especially 





full on the times of the author. This work contains an 
account of the invasion of Armenia by the Tartars. : 
A, Yrumag fl: [Supdppl pag}, Gosdantin (Constantine) Par- 


U4y tundiohp, Vets namagiik ; six letters: some to Pope 
Innocent IV, and others to the Armenian nation on theolog- 
ical points. The author was Catholicos of the Armenians, 

5. {joy Subble |pgthagh, Hovhannes (John) Yeziingatsi. 

(a) [Pate Ppt phpohwte iru, Megniitiun keragantit- 
yan ; explication of the Armenian grammar. 

(0) wm puquigs bplbuyft dispiling, Jar haghakiis yergnaiin 
marmnots ; treatise on the heavenly bodies,—their By 
ties and movements. An edition was printed, A. D. 1792, 
in New Nakhchevan, in Russia, A manuscript copy exists 
at Venice, and another at Tiflis, in Georgia. 

(2) Spmfinnn uncpp | neomenpsfh, Kovesd stirp Lisavorchin ; 
two eulogies: one m honor of BSirikor Litsavorich, and the 
ther in honor of his sons. and grandsons. Two editions of 
both have been printed in Constantinople: one, A.D. 1787, 
and the other A. D, 1824. 

(2) “Prmpage & fopwmpe, Karozk yeu Ihiiradk; sermons 
and counsels. A copy in manuscript is found in the library 
of the Armenian college at Tiflis, in Georgia. 

(¢) [zghupSugyy, Ashkharhatsoits; geography of the 
world; found in the same library, 

/) Jupwmuhuit fuppmoybmnfFheh, Khiiradagan vartabedt- 
tun; a book of disciplinary peers taken from the so- 
called Apostolic Canon pad from the writings of the most 
illustrious Fathers and doctors. | | | : 

(Q) We fine Bd PrumP aup, Megntitiun Madteosi ; com- 
mentary on the gospel of Matthew, commenced by Nerses 
Shiinorhali, and completed by Hovhannes. It waa printed 
in Constantinople, A. D. 1895. | | 

(2) [Muh cmuitrone kplplayph diapiting ke *uyjs, Pan oda- 
navor yergnatin marmnols yev ailiin; poetical composition 
on the motions and ype ae of the ow bodies ; sd vars 
ous lyrical pieces, as chants, elegies, hymna, ete, 

This guthor was versed In Herat languages. 

6. GeYSabbtw [Lptpobgh, Hovhannes (John) ArdJishetsi. 
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wlio bis items free uiompagl, Flamerod megniitiun 
badarali ; a short exposition of the Armenian mass; printed 
in Constantinople, A.D. 1717 and 1799, 
7. £j0fSuthle Qamabigh, Hovhannes (John) Karnets. 
(a) YPurpamenyp are affruald filer, Khitradk ar miantsiniis ; coun- 
sels to monks. 
©) hae =924g, Kirk aghotits; book of prayers. ‘The 
gers was a Vartabed. 
8. QafSathbe Yulbwhat, Hovhannes vanagan (John the 
Uk}. 


(@) Wefim Pp Gofemy, Megnttivn Hovpa; commen- 
tary on Job; found in manuscript at Tiflis, im Georgia. 

(8) + angle fk qommufomtp, Hartsmiink yer badas- 
Khauk ; questions and answers on various subjects. 

(c) Newg "fp mupldiewh bk myth, Jark i daremtdiin yev 
ailiin ; essays on the close of the yest, and other topics. 

(d) [Rageumpe Fhe C upulpaif “er prmfoonghe” be my, Pa- 
tsadiiritiun Sharagant “ tirakhatsir” yev ailiin ; exposition of 
a gar on the transfiguration, found in the Armenian ser- 


“6, “coding b thew fils he yep nenlpeaprniloung, Eearts- 
miink "i vera Hin yev Nor giidagaranats; questions on the 
Old and New nethesdloed 

(f) Xue Sacsmegy, Jar havado ; discoterve on faith: 

(g) [Sastp. porgsng ar praybuelinets —"A uppny, Pank haghakiis 
plighthman Hokotn ial n of the Holy (host 
from the Father and the Son. A persion of this work “is 
found in the works of Giragos, a disciple of the author. 

(1) (jupdahoctts (u[d-mpuy, Hartsagimiin Tatarats; inva- 
sion of the Tartars, A.D. 1236, and its attendant.events in 
oes and Armenia; not now extant, 

9. Guhop Yyoytgl, Hagop Gilaiyetsi. 

_ C prop pulut Iunlinl, Shiirchaperagan namag ; eneye- 

eal letter on the author's accession to the office of Catholicos. 

“0 fMuguunpar (Eft my he my unepp gang b. Guyypunylrmng, 
Patsadiirtiun ail yel ail ot kiirots yev hairabedats ; remarks 
upon various passages of the Soeininasts and the Fathers. 
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Pre kd lp ane to this day inthe church, a th 
feast of the natty of wae virgin Mary. 
10. (pfapy [pfbenyh, Kevork (George) Sgevrats, 
casa, sm shy fom he works of Cyt 
on comp 1ehy Irom the works o mi 
Ephraim, and Cyril of Alexandria. The compiler was a 
Vartabe 
Ll, fuwguemnp Yhguamgh, Khachadir Gecharats, 
(2) Nonlin Ppt [ghpasibao [Pubbgstugeny, Badmt- 
fiun i Agheksqnirs Magetonatsvo; history of Alexander the 


@ [qe spAuibupt, Oghp artsanagan ; elegiac poem in 
honor of Alexander. 

(c) laege, Yerkiik; hymns and spiritual songs. 

This author was a Vartabed. 

12. “pebeer [Vebeamgp, Mirikor (Gregory) Sgevratsi. 

(a) Ftp qeluquikp, Jark zanazank; homilies on the 
sufferings and resurrection of Christ, on John the Baptist, 
on the assumption of the virgin Mary, ete. 

(2) | eediichp |pemgoh, Lodzmtink Yevakiir’; explication 
of a book. of Kyagrius, 

(c) [uh |pumyphuy gpluay S47, Pon Yesatya kiilkho 68; dis- 
course on the fifty eee A. copy in 
mAADAE DS exists 1 in Yenice, 
neagan vartabed(tyan ; treatise on Christian dorasiivs 

13. “pppgap [Ybuempglgh, Kiiriker (Gregory) Anavarzetsi. 

(2) “Wer Opeqay, Nor Oratsoits ; a new calendar, com- 
piled after the model of the Greek and sts 








OT feggmnpattins tigatap mi 
tyrology, enlarged by many additions from the Greek, Ro. 
man and Syrian 

(ce) lope: Yerkitk; various hymns. 

(2) fiemgip wn phoustin jag, Tight ar ishkhaniis 
Hats ; letters to several ae rulers on the necessity 
of zeal in extirpating heresies, 


oTI 


This author was Catholicos of the Armenians, and was a 
learned man, and o classical writer. 

14. [Pequgps uiplquy, Maghakia apegha (Malachi the 
Monk). 

A atansfine Fs ug fit bhrngug, Badmiitiun azkin nedoghuats ; 

of the invasion of Armenia by the Tartars, up to 
A.D, 1272. 
15. [Pb op Lefgh, Miikhitar Anetsi. 
(G) —eeipeneed! fsediceapeepe Eee,’ Eunabantten sesne- 
un; antiquities of Armenia, Georgia, and Persia. 
(b) Unntamencbei Pi, Asdeghapashkhiitiun; astronomy 
rans! a m the Persian. Neither this work nor the pre- 
onting is sa extant. The author was an ecclesiastic, and 
well versed in foreign languages. 

16. [J popltanp Wienngl Mitkhiter Sgevratsi. 

(sul phog ld” 2 amfidinp wwf, Pan unttem Hrowmat ba- 
hin; a book against the claims of the Roman Pontiff to the 
primacy of the church. The author was an ecclesiastic, 

17, {Mbp apy wazplin, Penig vartabed, 

CoP anhiannyy ahpp, Aghotamadsits kirk; book of pray- 
ers, composed in imitation of the style of the celebrated 
Naregatsi. 

a DE Nee, tisdepannos (Stephen) Crbet- 


“@ Dumdinghpe Yuutr [\febbag wzlompSfb, Badmakirk 
vasiin Siunyats ashkharhin ; history of the province of Art- 
)menia called Siunia. 

(i) Qeéalupl, Teernarg; a manual of doctrine, Its object 
is chiefly to combat the doctrines of the council of Calcedon. 
It was printed in Constantinople, A. D. 1755. 


(c) (\geépgacitfut, Oghperkiitio ; an elegy on the fallen 
fortunes of the Armenian nation; printed in New Nakh- 
cheyan, in Russia, A. D. 1798. 

(©) omen 'b Ulrry Hoyedey Pmgklrystfy, Tighe’ vera 
joghove Kagh - letter to the Catholicos Kiinkor VIL, 
on the council of Caleedon. This letter has never been 
es ngage SCI on account of its 
abominable heresies, no one can desire to see it published. 
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10; YiaSpal Pupp, Vakram Rapin 
(a) {Jonatanen upaernsegt fjstplibtruity, Odanavor bad- 


miitiun rmstereeed metrical of the Armenian | 
of ( called the Ripenyants. Me Painted | in Maciras, A. 
1810. 


(8) Yue. ae sigigpiin Jar stirp Yerrorttityan ; 
treatise on the Trini 
aw nw 'f Lipg yas fc, Jar "i marteghtitren ; treatise 
the incarnation. 


“@ en 'b gormch ke" Semper sharon 
hampartsimiin; homily on the resurrection ascen- 
sion of Christ 

() [afta Pfc fumueopaig b |pumyly, Megnititiun To- 
davorals yeu Yesotya ; exposition of the Judges and Isaiah. 

Cf) Fue fF ghtel fool, Jar “i bendegosde > essay on 
Pentecost. 

This author was a native of Edessa, in Me: 
enjoyed the highest reputation. 

20, VY mppeth [Nupdpplpygh, Vartan Partetieperttsi, 

(2) OR ERBE quand ft felb, Unthentr badmiatiun ; uni- 

from the beginning of the world, and broughi 
dove to OAD 1267. This sutton was surnamed the rough 
and he is said to have been well versed in the Greek, Syriac, 
Persian, Hebrew and Tartar languages. 

(2) (fin ff SPie gpeg [[ofubup, Megniitiun hink 
kitrots Moveesi ; commentary on the five books of Moses. It 
is found in manuscript at Tiflis, in Georgia. ' 

() efi Pp Yagudin, Megnitiun Saghmosi ; com- 
mentary on the Psalms and Solomon's Song. 

(a) Cpe fron uocpp | _imeasuas np file, Kovesd silrp LAlsavorchin : 
eulogy on Kiirikor Lisavorich. 

(¢) (ugunnpne pel C_upuluibp, Pateadiirttiun Sharagant; 
exposition of the Armenian hymn-book. 

Cf) TS fire heh gqeatang uit le Uttrompaitih , Megniitiun 
zanazan pans Avedarant; commentary On Various passages 
in the Gospels, particularly in John’s Gospel. 

(9) Awe qalwguip, Jark zanazank; homilies on vari- 
ous subjects. 














(*) Ripokabe Pht, ‘Keragantitivn } grammar of the Ar- 
menian language. A panmiestbi copy is said to exist at 
Constantinople. Ly ; 
aa Ge#he, Aragiit ; book of one hundred and forty-four 

les, selected and original, called “The Fox- 
book.” Bee of thebe witli were selected and pub- 
lished at Paris, A. D, 1825, by the Asiatic Society, with a 


(oO) pareay ane Yerek yerkiih’; three hymns, much es- 
teemed in the Armenian church. 
(&) Wf Pps Yuitbleyb, Megnitivn Tanieli ; commen- 
nd Be Daniel. A manuseript of this work, said to haye been 
A.D. 1297, only twenty-six years after the death of 
the wuthor, is found in the monastery of St. Lazarus, at 
Veniee. It was also printed in Constantinople, A. D, 1826. 
21. UY mpepaile, foil A appl” [pra plralegh, Vartan, gam 
Hortines Syavieriinist (Vartan, or Varkham, of Black Moun- 


Wewse wa us, Khiiradk ar Hovis; warning to the 
Armenians against the encroachments of Romanism; and a 
Peliiiatson of the letter of the Roman Pontiff to the Arme- 
gare Sica s The writer was a monk. 


O mpapha Yynpinplgh, Zakaria (Zachariah) Deor- 


er, wae. Caf Sailehlu (pouty, Tight ar Hovhannes Orbel ; 

in answer to various questioris of Hovhannes Orbel, 

as to the faith and customs of the times, The writer was 
Bishop of Dzordzor. 


FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


1, hPa! [\. wppery Sayny, Hetiim I arka Haiots 
ing of Armenia). 

[ouitnwenp (fb fbpmy wpe gpeg, Odanavor 't vera stirp 
Riirots ; poems on the Bible, They are found in some of the 
printed editions of the Armenian Bible, as in that printed 
in Amsterdam, A.D. 1666; that of Constantinople, A. D. 
1705; and that of Venice, AcD. 1733. 

4, 2, LbfP ned” qunndpy, see badmich (the Historian). — 


TOL, MM 
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(a) feb (oP mpeg, Badintitiun Tatorats ; his- 
suey. af the Tartaasin. tha, Sousinenth century. Thoisniaes 
ee and became a monk. 

(2) Qpomdin Ppt frpyy Fuslialealh, Baelnviitiun en 

batho, and p ey: t : th ante, under oan 
a u ‘A é title: 

secretive d du Gran-Oan,” A Latin translation 
was popeahed at Haguenau, in France, A, D. 1529. 

Ae) ay nial tat coum meaprere El isk; Hamarod darekiiettiun ; ; 
compendious chronicle, con various Armenian, Syr 
iano Saronenn steees, BOR nA. "1076 to the time of 


B. fj ef Sultan (pathdual tig, Hovhannes (John) Kanisagetsi, 

Setauwudun., LACT OF book of feasts, that 1 14, on 
the origin and design of the festivals of the chureh. 

4. ftalop Pupgilat, Hagop tarkman (Jacob the Interp 

(0) ae 'b fkpqy wamphoa hub, Jar "i vera evcbint 
yon; treatise on virtue, 

() we. 'b fbpay dipmfPiut, Jar i vera ROTAIIN 5 trea- 
tise on vice. This work and the preceding have gone 
) two editions at Venice. 

© Rem th dlpoay bosenieg be qaumavosi, Jerr’ vera tr 
meni tadasdani; treatise on right and judgment. 

fmf Sui (\gowtlg), Hovhannes (John) Orodnelsi. 
0, As day (JofSuiliba. hk. Wogaup, Megntitiun Hov- 


















pans, iri entary on the Gospel of John, and 
on Pa s epistles. 

(2) oa. flivwmowppo bab, Jor imasdasirityan ; homily 
on philosophy. 


© he gebuguike ‘be dlepay wecpp gpeg, Jark zanazank 
e vera sant ede is; homilies intended to explain certain 

a) (regener E> ee"g Upfomeniyt, Patsadiiriitiun 

kiirots Arisdodeli: explanation of the two works of Amstotle 
ealled “the Categori ries and sept iguyvetirs. 

Boel ji bie’ peeyiguy, Pan ‘i vera Piloni 

Yepraiyeisvo ; remarks on two homilies of Philo te Jew. 
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‘(G) fig pupeyqe, Hink barozk; five sermons on’ “Of 
old hast thou laid the foundations of the earth,” “In the 
beginning was the Word,” etc, and other | A 
manuscript copy 1s found in’ the library of th » Armenian 
college a Tiflis, 1 in Georgia. 

6. “pphgap Suftbcmyh, Kiirikor (Gregory) Datevatsi. 

(2) cepgnpstnefibc © dhpay Sian hemi quiluguilg 
he yy, Harisapantitiun ‘i vera molorityants zanazants yev 
ailiin ; book of questions and answers on the errors of the 
Jews, the Manichians, the Mohammedans, and certain other 
sects; also, on the Creator; on the creation of man; the in- 
carnation of the divine Word: the end of the world ; the 
universal judgment; and various other subjects. 

‘A folio edition of this work was published at Constanti- 
nople, A.D. 1729, the article relating to Mohammed i 
omitted. A manuscrip t copy of the entire work is fo 
in the Armenian rested Nbeary at Bebek. 

(b) Qabipaits be ssl sits Tsiimeran yev amaran ; book of 
sermons adapted to the two seasons of the year, summer 
and winter. Printed in Constantinople, in two volumes 
folio, A. TD. 1740 and 1741. 

0 Rage fapaenBO sehr ation Rost 

ashkhar denakiirits ; exposition of profane wri- 








a 


(@) een geen Phu, Pateadiirttion kitrchat 
5-7 ia ane ae ce dumm ince Ni 


(c) fMayuunpee heh Yprplgh, Patsacdiiritiun Giureghi ; ex- 
planation of a book of Cyril of Jerusalem. 

(/) [agta hehe uncpp gying quitewguilg, Megniitiunk stirp 
kiirots zanazants ; sundry comments on the Proverbs, Eccle- 
siastes, book of Wisdom, Solomon's Songs, the Psalms, Job, 
Isaiah, and the ifn oe of Matthew, Luke, and John; also, 
on the canonical hours of the Armenian service. Portions 
of these are found in Tiflis, 


7 peere Veehtoat erate Naerae eas ine 












ering baptism and marriage. It is found in the 


" @ Dues J heats Nerpogh Hiireshdagabe- 
dats ; cin praise of archangels. 





©) [Sager Saucy ppbgaph “|ywqhuitglt, Paisa- 
diiriitiun Jarits Rees Nati 5 ; explanation of the homi- 
hes of Gregory Nazi 
| ~wnnfd Le ps Madieos (Matthew) varlabed, 
gfe 'f fe puy wunlrgd shin , dar ‘t vera iisdeghdzman ; dis- 
course on the creation. An ancient manuscript copy, fas 
posed to have been written by the author's own han 
in the library of the Armenian college at Tiflis, in A 
9. Yodel Uegeough, Movses: (Moses) Yesiingatsi 
oer. ‘bf Mefftie G fc A andingpag, Havelliadsk '¢ meg- 
imattirots ; supplement to the exposition of the 
Tae! ke by K hosrov. | . 
10. [apuly Puzkoenpyp, Parsegh (Basil) Mashgivortsi. 
Weft Bf WP efeet, Megniitiun Margosi; exposition of 
Mark the Evangelist. Printed in Constantinople, A.D. 1826. 
i. Uy i newt, Siimpad badmich (the Historian). 
fin pch Ybybhbay Puyueopey, Badmdtiun CGitigya 
salamooiis siavari most illustrious acts of the Arme- 
nian kings of Cilicia; not now extant. 
12, A pouilefaly Tekyh, Taniel (Daniel) Siisetes. 
we perenirre ayng Sunway, Chadakovitiun Haiots 
havado; apology for the faith and morality of the Armeni- 
uc [to the Roman Pope. 
18. 7" a Parmltgh Vartan mye 
 [ige# ghatama yer-book for 











use at the sacred Since ii orvrinne ay 

LA. [pumyft “[yshgh, Yesait (Tectia) Miichetsi. 

(a) [Papa P ped |pgbhbiyh, Megniitiun Fezegieli - com- 
meéntary on Ezekiel. 

0) WAfi Ah phpuhairfe, Mogniitiun keraganin; an 
crplenetion of ‘Armenian grammar. 

fe) fe B fk tanlingnph, Megniitiun jamakiirli; an 
exposition of the Armenian breviary. 





FIFTEENTH CENTURY, 


1. Pemphy Ypeilgh, Arakel Stuneter. 

(a) [jpudioghpp, Atamakirk ; a poem in three cantos on 
Adam. The first two cantos were published at Constanti- 
nople, A. D. 1721. 

(8) [Joathunnp 'p flipmy Lyahmg grppuloufl, Odanavor ‘i 
vera niishanats zotiagosin ; the twelve signs of the zodiac, in 
verse, A manuscript copy is found in the Armenian col- 
lege at ‘Tiflis, in Georgia. 

“(e) Ympp | ewwenpyh be “[yhpalup montioenp, Vark Di- 
savorchi yet Nersesi odanavor ; lives of Kiirikor Litsavorich 
and Nerses the Great, in verse, 

[aityp er ata Pant’ i 
pag sahmanats ; remarks on the book of defi- 
niGions of David: the Invincible, 

‘© —paratlig 1b dbpay Abalugem (heb, Hirahank "s vera 

an; instructions on the adm ) ofthe xite 






of ordination. 

This author was archbishop of Siunia, 

2. [hpwaplaft [Waivopagh, Amirdolvat Amasiats, 

[iby peng aitaybn, Ankidats. anbedd (ie Useless to the agnor- 
ant); book of universal medicine. The author was a native 
of Amasia, and a physician; had travelled extensively, and 
was reputed to be well 1] versed in languages. The work 
consists of two large folio volumes, and is based on the 
theory that there are only, two causes of all disease, namely, 
heat and cold. | 

8, Wbemhow Ypgthugl, Giragos Yeriingats, 

(a) [phim fF fut |peugph, Megnitiun Yevakiiri ; commen- 
tary on Evagrius. 

() favreg phgSatop Luyng weft, Tight unthandr 
Haiots azkin ; letter ddiciend to the whole Armenian people. 

__ Leu f dbpmy funmanduibuinph hk. uyjh, Hiirakank 

vera khogilovanank: yev ailiin ; instructions on confessions, 
bate faith. 


aie Viigaiapantitivn ; “book of martyr. 











Psd, 7p fangs they gn Mar Fe heart 
Dae ary. The ines begin 
with lta in alphabetical “foun sa Nlia shou. 


nian h 
ANE eostent te et at 






x) Sie GrdSuilen. Fr la hk my, Jar Hovhannd 
re: ee yev atliin; treatises on the a ene of npn 
the annunciatio and the bi ap 
Seiko Christ. " 


5, debee hyn egf, Kiirikor (Gregory) Khiilatesi. 





Sonal Martyzolo of the Armenians, called Haismavirk, 
and published at Constantinople, A. D,1706 and A.D, 1780. 

_ tb) Legheop inpy.p, Hokevor yerkiik; sacred songs in praise 
of the martyrs; used in the churches to this day. 

This author was a monk. 

S Ue we Lepupatigf Mukhtar Abarantei bi 
_ Seaioon heh Show AebPpch Diramakieiia 

“ii, TeASon) An Nis O01 MAGere 

oie i ask mae ape This 
work is said A pea Romanista to have an infusion of erro- 










Pans es SURE history of Timirleng ( 
also-an account of the division of the offica of 
between Echmiadzin and Sis. The author was a Vartabed 






OW bygBo sh fps, Verhin deman gerd; te 





of ‘adn ia ee 
iets the Greek and Latin riteal 





1. A) mijn Ybrghgh; -Ghiiges (Luke) Geghetsi 
(2) [Josip Qymgyg, Odanavor Oratsoits; a Gregorian 
calendar in verse. 
ityan ganonk; rules 


0) Prone zmm Phat fuiboip, Yerajishia 
for singing in the Armenian elrurch. 
2. hpbere Ue wliepgh, Kitrikor (Gregory) Aghtamartsi. 
fJentbuop pubp bpp phynos Wh eh am 
leetiok ; ten poems on various Nealaects mp 
languages : menian, ‘Turkish, and Persian. The 1 blitkes 
was Catholicos at the ¢ convent of Aghtamar. 
Yorpaibinn Yuplisualgp, Usdepannos (Slephen) Sal 


Cptuinhpaet Pug? ke ayih, Shiirchaperagan tight yev 
Ps a circular 2 et nN compendious x re bo et son? 














Gospel and a pre discourse on ° 
ista, Of sie deat named work Ee ee et tana fi 
Persian translation, supposed to have been made by the 


author, He was Cath pice sah seinen 
4. fodsaerp Ens [Je parrmangp , ~“Thteos (Thaddeus) Sepasdatsi. 


‘fl ft, Oghperiilivun ; sac an taba ao 
events of the age.” | 





WORES OF UNENOWN AGE. 


is B awe: Aghtark: (the Horoscope) ; a book of fortune- 
telling by astrology. Anonymous. 
2. (puihdp, Kantsk (Treasures); a collection of church- 
mns, the best of which are by Nerses Shiinorhali, and 
Kiirikor Naregatsi. 
 B. [ipShme Pang, Arhead tots (Art of numbers); for the 
tise of wise men and astrologers. Anonymous. 
| 8. QXum |p ompp pow, Jar 't stirp Khachiin; essay on 
the holy cross, by Bishop [)"peméy. Aftsael. 7 
6B, Yuindin heh Opptybaid ghybi, Badmiitium Orpelyan .¢\\\0 5 
teen history ete Oaalyin family, Anonymous. 








: ‘division Of thats ete, etc. 


2 sre Deonatsois sw he a aver 












sb i tani ies-yote ska Uieetaadiins 
alana Wiser od uropeans; to Armenian 
che ton ye np ert an important question ing 
chure the ‘year 1845, there a peared i in Lon- 

Berlir 2 a book. entitled : “The ancient Syr ria e ver- 











“ Sigemecte sie yk more tha ae 
mal what he Grek J ge Sr of Igna- 
s ction otis ik, Py tater: rnd ca MURR 
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in 1849, argued that the Armenian version, which is said to , 

be a century older than the Syriac (having been made in the 

fifth century), containing thirteen letters of Ignatius, is a 

true version of these epistles—the Syriac consisting only of 
inte d with prayers. 

To this Mr. Cureton has replied, having published a new 
edition of his book in 1849, with a full and critical diseus- 
sion of the subject, in which he endeavors to maintain his 

These circumstances thus briefly related, very naturally 
suggest the inquiry, whether a critical examination of the 
translations of other Fathers of the Christian church, exist- 
ing in the Armenian language, mie not bring many inter- 
esting things to light; and especially, whether it might not 
aid in deciding what really came from their hands, and what 
is apocryphal. With the hope of stimulating investigation 
in this direction, I herewith subjoin a catalogue of all the 
works, or portions of the works, of the early Fathers, now 
existing in the Armenian IAD BUABC, so far os I have been 
able to. ascertain. This list ran e considerably enlarged, 
by a thorough exploration of the libraries in the Armenian 
convents in the interior of Turkey and Georgia; each of 
which, though small, is known to be more or less rich in 
ancient Armenian manuscripts. 

I will simply add, that, whenever in this catalogue a trans- 
cate is Sancmneied ancient, a must be asp % ne 
ong to the fifth century, near the beginning of which th 

“Armenian alphabet was first invented. 


FIRST CENTURY. 
Petampos Uhnbopagh, Iknadios Andiokats’ (Ignatius of 
Antioch). 


Lekpomnats Poole, Yerekdasin tighth; thirteen let- 
ters, translated from the Greek by Mesrob and others in 
the fifth century. Printed in Constantinople, A. D. 1783. 
From the preface it appears, that this printed edition was 
compiled from five manuscript copies in Armenian; but 
how ancient these were, is not stated; nor whether each of 
them contained all the thirteen letters complete, The reverse 


ToL. ML #6 





1. Crkem er [pe [ppetumginliugh, Agheksantiir Yertisaghe- 
matsi (Alexander (probably Bishop) of Jerusalet) 

Kem 'b poy gpboormbeyyy GodSuitir, Jar ‘i vera kiilkha- 

g of John the 

of the third 


delo Hovhannti; an essay on the beheadir 
Baptist. This ‘bishop lived about the midd 
Sentany. awl 

2 (ppbgap wpuilglywgops, Kiirikor i nyse 

ory Thaumaturgus (Bishop of Meee) 
mG) Various homilies. 
tar donate beNe., Reais pam ne 
Apostolic and other canons. 









FOURTH CENTURY. 


1, [Pate [gh powig pang ph, Atanas Agheksantrats (Atha- 
‘nasius of Alexandria). 

(a) Ue pearl aS Swap, Asdiadzapanagan Jark; 
theological essays; ancient translation, 

(2) Uf upp encpp [bwabpoop, Vark siirp Andoniosi; life 
of St. Antonius; abridged, 

(c) <Plapoyp quilmuguitp, Karozk sanazank ; homilies on | 
pease) Nn down from the cross, his ascension, on the 

Mary, and on Stephen, 

(@) Lathguitol Sunmuny, Honkanag havado; Athanasian 

creed. 


(e) apg 4 qyunnuufunitr, Harts yeu badaskhan ; questions 
and answers on various matters, ascribed to Athanasius and 
Cyril of Jerusalem. 

2, [Mwpelg bth Yowupugp, Parsegh ‘medziin Gesarats 
(Basil the Great, of Crsarea).. 

“ (a) Qatotp Maite it Ganonk miantsants; rules of dis- 
cipline for monastic orders. 

mY Sa 'b bepigy wporSag, Karoz '{ vera bahots; homily 


i) sftwpmge {b dbpay [tempat pow CnfSuitoor be. wpih, 
EKarozk i vera Avedarant usd Hovhanwi yev ailiin; homilies 





on the | inning of John's Gospel, and on the order of 
prayer in the ancient Missals.. 

(dQ) [eft ft fait |Jarndiiwmy, Megniitivn Saghmosats ; com- 
mentary on the Psalms; fo-rglt.p qulimguikp, Tiighth zana- 
zank; various letters; F{wap quilmguip, Jark zanazank ; 
homilies on repentance, thanksgiving, charity, and prayer; 
also, against dronkenness ie at vices; ete. etc. 

(e) FXmen. vung de 7 
creation. 

All the above works of Basil claim to be ancient transla-. 
tions, that is, of the fifth century, though a few are of the 
Biri or seventh, 


® Veal hbypuyh, Yebipan Cibratst (Emphanius the 


@ YrAfimesipch Yoplinp Summens, Megnition Sagh- 
most Aodiiadst ; fragments of a commentary on the Psalms. 

(6) \Pupeyp quiwgquip, Karozt eanazank; homilies on 
the crucifixion, burial, and. resurrection of Christ. 

(c) [Jp hgtoe ft raph diheng, Megniitiun Kiirki dziiniin- 
tots ; commentary on Genesis. 

(@) [pega pel Yetmwpaf, Megniitiun Avedarant ; 
commentary on the Gospel, from the beginning of Christ’s 


preachin 


iy oe chien claim to be ancient translations. 
4. [johlphpdt, Osgeperan (Chrysostom). 
(a) [peGeoc epee [end bef, Meqnittiun Madteosi ; com- 





mentary on Matthew. 

0) [kfm fe raping, Megnitiun Kordeots; commen: 
tary on the Acts. 

(c) AGtact heh |punyluy, Megniitiun Yesaiya; com- 
mentary on Isaiah. 


(d) [PAGtor fet pstlgng b mph, Megniitiun Dezlintintots 
yev ailiin > commentary (unfinished) on Genesia, and other 
portions of the Old Testament, 

(ec) [Pegba ph MNogaup BPyltny, Megniitiun Boghosi 
ttightots > commentary on the epistles of Paul. 

(/) ‘Repeze quibuguit., Karozk zanazank ; homilies on 


various religious subjects. 





—" . 
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(9) Upomffrunn Wipbonep, Kovesd Meghidost; eulogy on 
Melidos of Antioch, Chrysostom’s teacher. . -* 

(t) Spade | muwcnpsh, Kovesd Lisavorelt 
Gregory Lusavorich; written while the author was | in exile, 
Armenian soul, | 
Most of the above works were beansivied 7 Mesrob and 
his companions, not long after Chrysostom’s death. 

6. pebgnp “| fea, Kicrikor Niwa ai : wegen 

(a) [PAGia Pfch bpg bpgng, Meqndtivn yerk yerkots; com- 
mentary on Solomon's Song, and on the nine beatitudes; 
ancient translation. * 

@4 Shetlown fo-fn[Ftnpaup b myth, Kovesd Teotorost yeu wiliin ; 

cal enlogy on Theodorus the General, and Gregory 
Thanmaturcun: ancient translation. 

6) Kum." sapaluybis pm [Pfe, Jar "i martgaiin pind 
tiun; on the nature and constitution of man; translated in 
the eighth century by Usdepan Siunetsi. 

(d) (padien atuulinaio (thw, Koved anandisnityan ; 
eulogy on celibacy; ancient translation. 

Q) Num 'b (MB gkShilh mquyng ayuitiom ph, Jar "i 
Pelghehemt diighaiots ilsbanntitiun; homily on the murder 


of the innocents at Bethlehem; and “pépiydiah «Pppumaup, 
Kerezman Kiirisdosi; on the burial place of Christ, 

(jf) Qpafleenn [bqbmnaup, Fiovesd AMeghudos ; eulogy on 
Father Melidos. 

6. [pewlppow, Yevsepios ( Husebius\, | 

_ @) canine ae i oF usafisiteas peng pve fF feats , Badmiltiun yeu 
riittn ; history and chronology; translated by 
ee disciples under his direction, from the Syriac 
version. 

(0) <Ppetphab, Kiironigon ; chronicles; said to be an excel- 
lent translation from the Greek original, either by Moses of 
Ehoren, or before his time, An edition of this work with a 
Latin translation has been published at Venice. It is particu- 
eae valuable, as besa -p abe a of the Greek original that were 

ugh this ancient Armenian version. 


"eum Hamaparpar ; concordance of the four 
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1. bely eremphslegh Giuregh Yerdsaghematst (Cyril 


| , r) - yep [prwurley fatine , Thght ar (raisiir 
Gosdantianos* letter to the Emperor Constantine, on the 


appearance of the cross. 
(b) ‘Revere ‘Se lectures (subjects not given); an 
ancient t ion... An edition has been printed in Venice. 
(e) 1h pene. d fu Ey [pare pl ay » Megniitiun Feaniya; commen- 









AD ia 
8. [pbehl enh, Eprem Asori (Ephraim (Bishop) of Syria). 
@ Pepin h pe fl fommleipandfs, Megntitiun Hin giida- 


ni ; mt commentary on the Old Testament; ancient trans- 


‘O Yb fle Bp zaphg brnmpuitishy, Megntitiun chorits 
avedaranchis ; commentary on the four Evangelists. 

6) YW eGea Bped “yng felt quitruguils diowkg , Meg- 
nféttiun Nor giidagarani zanazan masiis; commentary on vari- 
ous portions of the New Testament. | 

BB Liaison a Mjoqaup Poléng, Megniitinn Boghost 

ig Rice Saeed on fourteen epistles of Paul, among 
w Soh ia the Third pistle to the Corinthians. 

(ce) *Pimpagg quilmguilp, Karozk zanazank ; homilies on 
ri occa Lord; and exhortations to penance, and 

ng. 

(f) Wrete, Aghotk; prayers; some of which are in manu- 
script, and some printed. 

(9) Omnlin [Ppt |] apmfpoung, Badmidiun Mardirosats ; 
history of Eastern martyrs. 

9, [ikea fitinw, Sepiurinos (Bishop) Severianus), 

rato fenporp avaplramealy ail Jark vartabedagan ; doctrinal and 
homiletical essays; ancient translation. 

10. [pruppou, Evagrios (Evagrius (monk of Pontus)). 

[{au5p, Aradzk; mystical aphorisms, theoretical and 
penctioal ancient translation. The author was a disciple of 
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: h inset Tionesios Arisbakats ( Dio- 
nysius the Areopagi 


Ps “teint ph roalpag, “Kahanaiabedd- 
he celestial chy, i.e. orders of 
anges cclesastical orders, or pricathood of ihe church in 


Ro cae slaty , Asdtiise antink; noni 


Digan: myn thee 
(ed) faegh? quia, Tight sanacank; various letters. 
These works ascribed to Dion Ysius, are supposed to have 
been written in the fourth or fifth cent They were 
translated into the Armenian, probably, in t 1e seventh, 
12. Anonymous, 
ie. Nwap mobhy, Jark donits; homilies on the principal 
tiv Christmas, Baptis ‘of our Lo Easter, New 
Sabbail’ Pe Pentecost, and the Cross. * 
©) Newb fbpay Pobapaylgeng, Jar’ vera Magapai- 
yetavots; essay on the Maccabees; Xam. 'b dhpay Wybypbubnuh, 
Jar‘: vera Gibrianost; on Cyprian; Sheth lhe ‘i 
vera gargtidi ; on hail; and 'p ipa mggumuauppos fui, | 
ugh : }; on love to the poor, 
42) Wife Bfes Seqmfon’, Megnitivn joghovoghi; 
sition of Ecclesiastes, 
These were all translated in the fifth century, by Mesrob 
and his companions. 











vT FIFTH CENTURY. . 
1, Giuregh Agheksantiiraisi il 
Pe pt a a ded uregh Ag (Cyri 
(@) Ppypfu Pp ph she, Marigitiun Piirgehin ; Iu- 


manity of our Saviour. 


a Patsad 
(6) [Magemmper Aft nse somdipf “| yilfny iirGtien 


| Nigio ; exposition of the Nicene Creed, 
actor t Ley hsft, Karoz ‘i vera Gésin; homily 


Sh fe fmnulpsapaibfe atianfite, Megntitiun Hin 
; commentary on a portion of the Old 
it ‘translation. 


; me Ama 9 foto) Meglio Piaget; cs 
mentary on the the Gospel of 
(/) ‘hice guild fre , ee ken hantsits' book of treasures; a 
rk So inst Axians ‘ Eunonfians, and those 
Soh y Spirit an ancient translation. This 
wok! is said by the Romanists at Venice to be incor- 
rect, differing much from the Greek original; but 
ants might possibly find the evidence of this not so con- 
clusive, 
2, “[ylqet Ujemzinuhleng, Nighon wiainagyate (Nilus the 
Monk), 
Jugemyp, Xhiirad:; counsels and instru ; being 
proverbs, and principles of spiritual life ; sentient iShaaiiedabicen. 
a a | : aleiodi esl 
tiintibolseta: (Gennadius (Greek Patrinrch) of Constantinople), 
Essays on the Ninevites and others. 














SIXTH CENTURY. 
Olimacus (of Sinai)). | | 
Wetgeeae |b ‘ppwlem, Santiight t Tirekid ; ladder to 
Paradise; ancient translation. 





EOS. 


L Phen pt Gales, . Megniitcan Howpa; commentary 
on Job; tranalated from an old Greek work, author and 
translator unknown. 

2. iene Shebenrh smmmmSupabp k (jubbphpadp, Vark 
Kiirikori asdGadzapani yev weram; complete history of 
Gregory the Theologian and Chrysostom, from the Greek ; 
author and translator unknown, 

8, prcomi ga Sfcb lth ‘peberl: Khosagtstitiun medziin 
Kiirikori ; conversation of I eCaepeay shedicecs vance 
rules of St. Benedict ; into the Armenian by 


238 
4.) upp uypainplrinag , Wark 3 






Fathers, containing monuments, maxims, and stories of the 
holy anchorites; translated from the Greek, by the same, 
Printed in Constantinople, A.D. 1720. _ Abe 

5. upg ke yummufonit dys, Harts 
lont; questions and answers on Genesis, Exod aror 

feethood, and Levitical rites and sacrifices, etc. etc,, by 
Phil a Jew of the Apostolic age. This is an ancient yer- 
sion from the Greek, and has been printed in Venice with 
a Latin translation. — 


SECULAR LITERATURE. 


1. MYymmib 'p Ybopuy opfiowy, Biighadon 't vera orinats; 
Plato's laws, his twelve books, and his conversations with 
Socrates and Euthyphron, and answers as if from the mouth 
of Socrates; ancient translation. 

2. Upp [Lge poutgom, Vork Agheksantiiri > history of 
Alexander the Great ; anonymous; ancient translation. 

3. Gapppep |p fbpay Sfitg duyjipg, Borpiur ‘i vera hink 
taints; Porphyry's etouyoyy, or mepl tow mivte govdy > trang- 
lated by Tavit the Invinei e, in the fifth century. 

4. [pfomomlyb unopage chp, Arisdodeli iisdorokitiunk; 
Aristotle's Categories, meg! igunretas, two letters to Alexander 
the Great, treatise on the world, and on virtues; translated 
by the same. " 

5. Gat phpwhwitie Pht, Hoin keragantitiun; Greek 
grammar by Dionysius of Thrace; translated by the same. 

6. [SF zhahuta Pfc uyhtaup, Piijiishgagantitiun Ka- 
oe, a medical work of Galen, with annotations; trans- 

itor unknown, but evidently ancient, . 

7. Vebempadim bch Ypehabglay, Yergrachaptition Yeo 
gighitya elements of Geometry by Euclid, abridged: trans- 

tor unknown, 















Note.—This article has been ‘printed under the care of Mr, Chris- 
topher D. 5 n, & native Armenian, graduated at Yale College; 
and we are much indebted to him for many important corrections.— 
Comm. or Punt. _ 
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. ‘THE MAIN RESULTS 
OF THE LATER 


VEDIC RESEARCHES AN GERMANY. 





Ir is a truth now well established, that the Vedas furnish 
the only sure foundation on which a knowledge of ancient 
and modern India can be built up. They are therefore at 
. ‘present paisa eo ay Beh ee share of the attention of those 

who pursue this branch of Oriental study. Only recently, 
however, has their paramount importance been fully reeog- 
nized: it was by slow degrees that they made their way up 
to the consideration in which they are now held. Once it 
was questioned*whether any such books as the Vedas really 
existed, or whether, if they exist, the jealous care of 
the Brahmans would ever allow them to be laid open to 
Euro eyes. This doubt dispelled, they were first intro- 
duced to the near acquaintance of s¢hélars in the West by 
Colebrooke. His famous Essay on the Vedas appeared in 
the Asiatic Researches for 1805 (vol. viii.), and, owing to 
his very extensive libtary of manuscripts, and that rare com- 
mand of the language which he possessed, and which ena- 
bled him to make a more or less thorough examination of 
nearly all of them, it peer such a general view of the 
whole body of Vedic literature as has not even yet been 
superseded. His comprehension of the subject, however, 
Was In some respects essentially defective. ie wes unable 
to classify properly the great mass of writings which he had 
before him: to hold distinctly apart, and view in their true 
il texts and the liturgical and 


mutual relation, the four righ 
grouped themselves about them ; 








other works which had gro 
and having looked at the contents of the former throw 
the distorting medium of the native interpretation, he had 
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ot dt Wh lala 
; ie 
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failed to perceive what striking results, for every department . 
of Indian antiquity, they w & in a one on to furnis 
Accordingly, his paper, instead of winding up with an 
hortation to pursue diligently the path he 

and a promise of the abundant 




















ey were composed _ 












ee | science. H cn 
edie light in 1830, and was followed, 
eight years later, by the publication of the first Ashtaka, or 
eighth, of the same Veda: the. Sanskrit text, accompanied 
by a Latin translation and notes; the latter incomplete, for 
he who should have finished them was already in his grave; 
a fatal interruption to the progress of this study, which had 
been recommenced #@ promisingly. For there was no one 
to take up again the thread where he had apnea and 
s0 another intermission of somé years followed, during which 
the material already made public was elaborated more by 
the linguists thiin by the students of Indian antiquity : for 
the latter, it was still too much a fragment to be able to 
afford any very satisfactory results. The next publication 
of importance was Prof. Roth’s Contributions to the History 
and Literature of the Veda, and pore in 1846. He had 
pb some time at the French and English libraries, in a 

ough examination, particularly, of the principal Veda, 
the Rik; and this little work of his. with other similar 
essays which accompanied or followed it, gave perhaps the 
most powerful impulse to that movement which has since 
arried all Sanskritists irresistibly to the study of the Vedas, 
About this time, too, a valuable collection of manuscripts 

















to the subject ‘thei spol asterition; who can Shak with 





authority, or fom the, results of original investigations, 
upon matters connected with the Vedas, To this, of course, 
T can lay no claim; the seco dampavaniage, however, of 
being p! under the personal mstrt of | 
Sy i have enjoyed, — | ng | <a fortunate enough to 
ear, duri past year 3 
Roth in Tiibi ig and ot DD Weber in Berlin; acholats 
who, each in his own department of Vedic research, are, to 
say the least, not surpassed in Europe. To them will be 
due whatever the oreo may contain of interest 
or value; and I desire to e, at the outset, this general 
expression of my indebtedness to them, in lieu of particular 
acknowledgments from time to time in the course of the 
essay; without, however, at the same time rendering them 
accountable for what errors and imperfections may be found 
in the latter: these will be due to, and I trust partially ex- 
cused by, the impossibility of gaining, in so short a 
full command of so great a subject. Completeness, indeed, 
in any respect, is not pretended to here: it is sought only 
to give such a general statement of the main results of the 
Inter Vedic researches in Germany as shall serve to intro- 
duce the subject to those to whom it may be unknown, and 
awaken, if possible, in some measure, that interest for it to 
which it is so justly entitled. 











It will be in order first to name an 
ere H 3 pa T. ‘ ORG : petites bee Sy 
cation. Its original significati uy “xnowleage, 7. 
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employed, A discussion of this immense body of litera 
"records, which extends itself over the whole religious and _ 
Urgiiney history of the Hindi people, is not what is. _ 
era called for, We shall concern ourselves with but a. 
single department of it. Itis, namely, by the Indians them-» | 
selves, divided into two grand portions, mantra and bré 
mana (which words we may render, though not literally 
by the terms “worship” and “theology”); and this division, 
as.is not always the case with one of native'origin, is in fact 
an essential one, separating two widely different. classes’ of, 
writings, which stand related to one another as canonized 
text on the one hand, and canonized explication, cpesoeaeal 
exegetical, historical, prescriptive, on the other; which, in 
the main, are widely remoyed in time, and represent two 
distinct periods of religious development; and of which the 
one 1s in verse, the other in prose. The second, érijimana, is 
made up of the various single works which also bear the name 
of brdéhmana (as the Aitareya and Kanshitaki Brihmanas, 
which attach themselves to the Rig-Veda; the Catapatha 
Brihmana, belonging to the Yajus, etc.); and other kindred 
writings, such as the Arany: works prepared for the 
edification of those who had withdrawn themselves into the 
forest for seclusion and meditation, and Upanishads, lesser 
theological treatises. The first portion, mantra, consists of 
the four works commonly known as Rig-Veda, Sima-Veda, 
Yajur-Veda, Atharva-Veda, and to these alone, the Vedas, 
in contradistinction to the Veda, will our attention at present 
be directed, They form together a peculiar class of writings, 
standing at the head of the whole body of Indian literature, 
agreeing with one another in the grand external character- 
istics of form and uige, and in the general nature of 
their contents, and even all of them composed, in part, of 
the same matter; in other respects, such as interfal arrange- 
ment, date and object of collection, and use in the ceremo- 
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| gen of on Vedas j 13 that of lyrical 
contain th gio arent pons tr ee eae 









Th z 7 hic i i hey aftern i 3 
vilization, praised th gods ¢ catavienas donde one 
f other matters which ed their poetical fervor. 
Ths of itself were enough to attach a high and universal: 
interest to these books, t as, in point of time also, they 
‘are probably the most ancient existing ene Saree aad 
Tace, Ss “stn rate in the ie Se of literary deve 
nent, d the earliest we possess : 
most cotnplete serrencntat which has been preserved to 
modern times of that primitive lyri history of evry Desy 
assumes as the carlicst in the literary: 
Tho so ies ee almost ex : 
fr wi ter; this may have its groun pasty ly of ar 
r vaso th the collections were afterward mace, yin ie ie 


in fer higher degree due to the character of the people 

le which shows itself to have been at the beginning 
what it continued to be ghout its whole history, an 
essentially religious one: for no great people, surely, ever 
presented the spectacle of a development more predomi- 
nantly religious; none ever panes its whole fabric of 
social and political life more absolutely on a religions basis; 
note ever meditated more deeply and exclusively on things 

supernatural; none ever rose, on the one hand, higher into 
the aity’ ‘ions of a purely speculative creed, ‘or sunk, on 
the other, deeper into degrading superstitions, the two ex- 
remes to which such a tendency naturally leads. Hymns 
of a very different character are not entirely wanting, and 
this might be taken as an indication that, had they been 
more numerous, more would have been preserved to us: 
pric however, =a but rare exceptions in the great body 
of sec Ses wth Ey LESHTes Shee alfo arse 
or geographica ta, are infrequent, an notwithstanding 
great mass of the text, the harvest of such information to be 
gleaned from ia bak county one. siicllingtol abe divioisy 
most part simple invocations and 






















. formation and composition, declension, conjugatic 
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to which each is addressed: the character of the Vedie Te- 





















ligion is too little mythical to afford opportunity for exten-_ 
sive Variations of the theme which each god suggests, and 
high flights of pure poetical fancy are of uncommon occur- 


rence; the attributes of the divinity are recounted; honorific. 
epi In profnsion are heaped a him; the devotion 
and service of his worshipper are ] oad; @t blessings of all 
ancestors, or friends, or the heroes of the olden time 
tioned, and confidence expressed that favors not i : 
will still be granted to the righteous. Something of mo- 
notony, of course, cannot well be avoided, and proper poeti- 
cal interest of the hichest order is not to be sought } 
The metrical form of these lyrics is of the simplest charac- 
ter. Nearly all the numerous metres are variations of but 
asingle movement, the iambic, differing from one another 
either in respect to the number of feet which go to make up 
a hemistich, and the number of the latter which compose a 
verse, or In the presence or absence of an added syllable 
which gives each hemistich a trochaic close. But farther 
than this, the laws regulating the succeasion of long and 
short syllables within the limits of the hemistich, are in 
porceal any thing but strict: all that is aimed at seems to 








to give the whole « kind of rythmical flow, or general 
metrical movement, on which the four last syllables shall 
stamp the peculiar character: their CueE ig much more 
definitely established, yet even among them exceptional 
irregularities are by no means rare. 
The 1a guage of the Vedas.is an older ean FEES 
very considerably, both in its grammatical and lexical ¢ 
acter, from the classical Sanskrit, Its gra ical peculi- 
arities run through all departments: euphonic rules, word- 
Without entering into any specification of therm, which 
would extend this paper beyond its proper limits, it will be 
cag to say here that they are partly such as characterize 


an older panguage, » COnssting in a greater originality of 
forms and the like, and partly such as characterize ae 
age which is still in the bloom and vigor of life, its free- 
seen ) ren see se pee yey of common 
usage, and whieh fas not, like the Sanskrit, passed into 
oblivion as a native spoken dialect, become merely a con- 
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orily traced out, 16. not renee 
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Si) sr particule gharacteristice of the four Vedes,-antlthe 
telotican'ia which. they stand to one another, will uses 
ly exhibited ‘by-ering some account. of the ¢ 
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this appellation, will be made to appear hereafter. It is 
these, the first seven are quite homogeneous in respe 
nsiderably the longest, containing a hundred and ninet 

one hymns, which are, with single scattered exceptions, 
ascribed: to fifteen different authors or rishis (this is the 
technical:name for the inspired author of any rie; the word 
means “sage, seer”), among them some of the best known 
names of the Vedic period, as Gotama, Kanva, Kutea, Qunah- 
gepa, Kakshivan: the hymms of each risht*stand together 
ma body, and, with the exception of those of Agastyn; 
the last in the book, are so arranged that those addressed 
to Agni come first, those to Indra succeed them, and then 
follow promiscuously those to other divinities. Of the next 
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each is ascribed entire toa ra; ie or p 
Y; the second, containing forty-three hynins, to Gritsa- 
mada ;-the third, sixty-two, to Vigviimitra ; the fourth, fifty 





“bith. y-seven, to Atri and 
rishis of his kindred; the sixth, seventy-five, to Bharadvaja; 
the seventh, one hundred and four, to Vasishtha. In all 
of them, the hymns are arranged in strict accorda ice with 
the method above stated as observed in the subdivisions of 
the first book. Thus far, then, we seem to ee 
collection, made and o: Hered by the same hand, | With , 
succeeding books the case is otherwise, ‘The eighth con- 
tains ninety-two hymns, assigned to a great number of dif ° 
ferent authors, some of whom are among those whose pro- 
ductions we have already found in the earlier books; a 
- Majority of them'are of the race of Kanva; hymns of the 
same rishi do not always stand in connection together, and 
of any internal arrangement according to divinities thera 
is no trace. This book has a special name: it is entitled 
Pragdthés ; the word oe signifies a kind of song 
(from the root gai, “to sing,” and prefix pra, “forth” of 
“ before”); why the hymns of this book in particular should 
be thus-styled, does not at present appear: pragdtha is also 




















2 mone them, as wll as of a 
are aser pphaehneinlecn rs to chreticanbeonas gives 2 





i ge it. ray. te wall to turn aside fort moment: to con: 
sider the origin and significance of that peculiar feature of 
the ancient Indian religion presented intheSoma-ritual, The 
a soma means sim Ly Nex tract (irom the root sw, “to 
XPress, ¢ ™, and eihenanianct a Devers DOT 
iaeatetainherh, the spelepias. cida, which grows a 
antly upon the mountains of India and Persia. This plant, 
Let pe y its name should be akin to our common. milk 
eed, Frias like the latter an abundant milky j juice, 
whi, when ferm ed, possesses intoxicating qualities, In. 
circumstance, it is elieved, lies the sr pons 
wok matter, The simple-minded Arian peop 
2 religion was a worship of the wonderful pe er 
phenomena of naturé, had no. sooner percel 
i fi ad powe to elevate the spirits, and iv tt 
frenzy, under the influence of hich the individual: 
cpa and capable of, deeds beyond his natural 
powers, barter: found in.it something divine; it was,-to 
prehension, a god, endowing those into whom it 
entered, with godlike powers; pete wre par pai it 
became to them the king of plants; the 
ing it-was o holy sacrifice; the instruments atgene: Steen 
weresaered. The high antiquity of this cultas is attested. by. 
the references to it found oceurring in the Persian devéied 
it seems, price to have received a new ae eK on Indian 
territol the pévamdnya hymns of the Veda exhibit it 
na truly ceanatkable state of development. Soma is there. 
addressed as. a god in the highest strains of adulation and 
veneration ; all powers belong to him; all. blessings are be- 
sought o him, as histo bestow. And not only do. sueh: 
er one whole book of the Rik, and occur seat+ 
arid here and and there through foe yok portions of it, bess: 


























‘yitual of the Vedio'religion. Soma.is an 
offering to all the gods; it is, however, pecul 
ty ~E aia heat apelany a to st oe 
free the imprisoned waters, when inspired 1¢ draughts 
of this drink which are presented him by his worshippers. 









The: t: om the name 
ap in the later history: of th Indian religion, is hitherto 









repare the way for it imany manner. - 
| to return to the ninth book of the Rik: the names of its 
numerous authors are some of them those whose acquaint- 
ance we have already formed; a few of its hymns, as also of 
eighth and the ninth book, now, stand in a peculiar connec- 
tion with the Saéma-Veda: nearly half the verses of the pava- 
ifinyas occur again in that collection, and of the pragithas, 
more than a fifth, or nearly two-thirds as many hymns as form 
all the other books of the Rik (excepting the ninth) taken to- 


gether. This is a significa int circumstance, from which ma 
one day be drawn valuable results for the history of both oak 
lections: for the present we must be content with simply 
stating it, The tenth book, again, stands apart from the stake 
' ‘Wearing the appearance of bei Persons fren Yee the 
collection. It is a-very long one, sore pligeay like the first; a 
hundred and ninety-one hymns. Of these, the first half is 
Tanged upon no apparent system; the second commences 
with ag Spo Ser diminishes their length regularly 
to the close. As to their authors, the tradition ia in very 
many eases entirely at fault, and either assigns them to some 
god or mythical character, or awkwardly manufactures out 
of an expression occurring in one of the verses, a name to 
stand as that of rishi. Both these are distinetive circum- 
stances; still Loe peculiar, sag is Siar ee 
large portion of its contents, Many of its ‘Seti , indeed, 
do not remarkably differ from the ‘seo of those found in 
the earlier books; but asa whole they are evidently of a 
much later date, and conceived in another spirit. They do 
not restrict themselves to the devotional strain that prevails 
elsewhere: they embrace a far wider range of subjects; they 
are mythical, like the hymn of Puriravas and Urvagi, the 








Soma to the , which: 
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18 ‘ye amniade hin al aecameter as 
ne saa on cab origin of ereation, translated in Colebrooke’s 
om de ly practical, as the addresses to night and to 
itude; superstitions, as-charms and exorcisms; of 
= "anomalo us oe EB yo the hymn in which a nes 
er ores his ion for play, recounts the 
inoranes whch it has ce ised him, sid Sieeare the dice, 
wear, in short, the pee} yuliar character of the fourth 
Vous, the he Atharva, and do in faetsustain to that collection 
such a relation as the eighth and ninth books to the Sarna- 
Veda: most of them occurring rg erg among its contents. 
After this general view, it not seem doubtful what 
opinion is to be held of the character of the Rig-Veda as a 
on, Such a mass of hy could not have been 
brought together, and into such a form, merely for a litur- 
— purpoze, sis tindcdie ghevenvaracacinl of the Indian wor- 
p. In the later distribution of the Vedas, in: to the 
various classes of priests who officiate at a sacrifice, the Rik 
is assigned to the fotar, or “Invoker";. but shite doen not 
suppose of necessity any thing farther than that this Veda, as 
the chief of the shin: saved books, might not be wholly left out 
at an act of solemn worship; or imply that any other use 
was made of it than is amie of our own Bible, for instance, 
when at any religious exercise an appropriate chapter or 
é from it is read, The Rig-Vela is is doubtless a his- 
collection, prompted b a desire to treasure up com- 
ee and preserve from Siew. tartare truption, those seen 
and inspired songs which the Tinciaet as nation had broup 
with them, as their most precious possession, from the earlier 
seats of the race. 
~ With the Sima-Veda the case is otherwise: this is a pure 
— collection. Its Sanhité, foundation-text, is divi 
poner two portions. The first and smaller, the Arcika, is 
1 of tive hundred and eighty-five ric, whereof five 
and thirty-nine are found likewise in the Rig-Veda; 
ee dictiteven, re are rent from the connection in which 
they stood in the hymns of which they originally formed a 
part (so that only in one or two instances do Mis follow one 
another in the same order as in the Rik), and are arranged 
anew into fifty-nine and these again are combined 
into chapters and books. The first twelve decades are nd- 



















t following, for . 


dressed. solely i; the thirty-si: 
the eae wotnae roa cap 9h tn gh 
other divinities are scattered here and. there among them, 


aod a partiof ane ofthe. lest is addressed to Soma. ‘Thus 
far the verses are taken indifferently from all the books of 
Som aserire the ninth (which, save in the decade last 
. ted by oul two verses): the extracts 
froma £ the igh »_ however, already before. remarked, 
Te ber. The remaining eleven 
ecades without ex Miey Ross the siciee-bympp cf 
he ninth book. The second portion, called the Staubhiba 
(from the root stubi, which likewise means ‘to praise”), 
contains twelve hundred and twenty-three rie, eleven hun- 
es ninety-four of them occurring in the Rig- 
Veda; they are arranged primarily in divisions which, as a 
general rule (though with frequent exceptions), consist each 
of three verses, and are in nearly all cases connected ex: 
tracts from the agains of the Rik; sometimes, indeed, a 
whole hymn, of four to twelve verses, forms a sin wre 
sysop. In numerous instances, the first or one'of the 
aed center 4 Sree eevee which has already apr 
pare in te A Arcika, and is here , accompanied by 
those others which properly stand in conneetion with. it: 
the number of such titions is so great as to reduce the 
Fee contents of this Veda from one thousand eight hun- 
eight tic to one thousand five hundred and forty- 
nine oie. ane, d four hundred and seventy-two, as 
Benfey hag erroneously stated it). In the second n, the 
extracts from the eighth and ninth books of the. Rik bea 
the same relative -proportion to the rest as in the. iret, bas 
cri internal \errep geen of its verses as th 
tbita is not traceable: invocations of all the divinities 
promiscuous! ; mingled together, The verses which 
pe 9 julia to the present no characteristics to distin- 
qui Saieedivs the others - they would appear to belong 
to Eom which were passed over in making the other col- 
lection ; ‘a large ane ing of them, it may be remarked, 
are ascribed to Vamadeva, the author of the fourth book of 
the Rik. The Sima is provided with a peculiar and very 
com licated system of accents, consisting of no less than 
ten different signs: all of them together, 9 pea express 
thing different from what is denoted by the two signs 




















a 7. J- vee 
» of the other Vedas. Farther than this, it presents very 
numerous readings, differing considerably from those of the 
Rik; and these are stated to be for the most part of a higher 
antiquity and mia It thus ybecomes an important 
critical aid to the stu M of the Rik; and in this circumstance, 
and in the light which its relations to the other collections 
may be made to shed upon the history of them all, seems 
to’consist for us its chief value. In itself, itis the least in- 
teresting of the four Vedas. | 
The text thus described, however, does not strictly con- 
stitite the Sama-Veda: this, by its name, is a Veda of siman, © 
and as yet we have only ric. Simean is a word of not infre- 
quent occurrence in the Vedic texts; its etymology is ob- 
seure: that which the Indians themselves give is of no 
value; its meaning is not a matter of doubt: as distin: 
wished from rie, it signifies a musically modulated verse, a 
chant. These rie, then, have to midergo a modification to 
convert them into siman. And to this end it is not enough 
that they be simply accompanied with a musical utterance: 
they are also variously transformed by the protraction of 
their vowels, the resolution of semi-vowels into vowels, the 
sertion of sone sounds, syllables and words, the repeti- 
tion of portions of the verse, and the like. ‘The rie thus 
changed into their Sima-form, are to be found in the Génas; 
works which form a part of the very extensive literatura — 
attached to this Veda. By varying the method of its treat: 
ment, each ric is of course transformable into an indefinite 
number of different siman, and this circumstance seems to 
explain the notices in later Indian works, to the effect that 
the Sama-Veda contains four thousand, or even eight thou: 
The general object of this collection is understood to have 
been, that its chants should be sung during the Soma-ritual: 
nearer particulars respecting the nature of the connection, 
the reason of the selection of these verses, the sround of 
their present arrangement, the method of their application 
in the ceremonial, it is not at present possible to give: these 
re matters which it is reserved for future investigations to 
The Yajur-Veda, the third of the collections, is of a'simi: 
subserve a purely liturgical purpose. It grew up at a period 

















love posters to. “ which is ‘to be Daised thecompor . 


quence of ibe develope me: _ in connection with, dprcig ete 





tion, I ot cr eenisten to “ye spp este a body of privi 
priests, not opulated in ste csinoe iotale bey deh a 8 
impulses of him who offered it; actompanied with rie and 
siman, hymns and chants, that the mouth of the offerer 
might not be silent while his hands were presenting to the 
divinity the gift which his heart prompted. Thus 1t is said 
in-a verse of the Sama (I. 4, 2,3, 10), “ric and sima we 
reverence, by whose aid the ceremonies are performed : they 
two: bear rule at the altar; they carry the sacrifice to the 
eos no mention is here 1 of yajus, nor does it seem 
the word oceurs in the earlier portions of the Vedic 
writings, .As.in process of time, however, the ritual as- 
& more and more formal Chasaater, becoming finally 
pan gag ga ted eu of si ions, 
ahead the verses fixed which were to 
ig the ceremony, but there establish 
one bate of utterances, formulas of festa: intended 4 to 
pas pany log cig a action 98 a eas to 
explain, excuse, give it a symbolical significancy, 
the like. To show the minuteness of detail to whick this 
was often carried, it may be mentioned that the first senten- 
ce in the text of the ite Yajur-Veda were to be uttered 
the priest as he cut from a particular tree a switch with 
to drive away the calves from the cows whose milk 
sansa farvial the material of the offering. . These sacrificial 
formulas received the name of yajus (from the root yy, "to 
sacrifice, offer”), A book, then, which should contain the 
whole body of these expressions, or thoseof them which were 








to any specified num umber of ceremonies, would be a 
Yajur-V Veda of yajus. It might contain also many 


oie connected with certain parts of the ritual 
nec ify accompaniments, had emselvyes become 
sane uch is, in fact, the Yajur-Veda which we possess; 
is fest is made up of these formulas, partly in prose and 
<ccsegy peerage the ander an which they were to 


at the internal connection, of 
pag BO Enidpnetede eee 





to us, if not explained tite Besar eer ification it 

tions to which, bine after another, the formulas a : 
This explanation is furnished partly. by the commentaries 
on the text, and partly by the Braimanas and Stitras be 
longing to it. It lies now in the nature of the case, that the 
ceremonial would by no means every where be the came in 
its details; and there might be as many distinct Yajur-Vedas 
collected as there were in different regions various ways of 
conducting the sacrifice: and it is in accordance with this, 
that we find not one, but two principal texts of the Yajur- 
Veda, called respectively the White and the Black, or the 
Vajasaneya Tatttiriya Sanhités. The origin of these 
appellations is not clear: the two latter may be patronymics 
from the families in which the texts first established them- 
selves. Dr, Weber, however, is inclined to refer both the 
ames Black and Taittriya  (derivin the latter bom ttn, 

name of the parti-colored, led partridge) to th 

peculiar condition of turbidity. tisondery intermixture, in - 
which the text they are applied to is found: mantra and 
brihmana being in it indiscriminately confounded together. 
Bendes the existence of these two independent Sanhitds, 
the “schools,” withds, of this Veda, whose texts and their 
mode of application differ in less important particulars, have 
been exceedingly numerous. The Black Yajur-Veda or 
Taittiriya Sanhita is as yet little known, manuscripts of it 
being very rare in Europe; the other, by the edition and 
other labors of Dr, Weber, promises to be sooner and more’ 
fully laid open to the knowledge of modern science than 
any of thé other Vedas, not ei the Sima. It con- 






tains about two thousand yajus, divided into forty Ailes yas, 
“lectures :” nearly half of Shien are In Verse, x ric, and of 
these, far the greater portion are to be found also in the 
Rig-Veda; they present some various readings, yet not 
nearly so numerous as those of the Sama-Veda, nor do they 
possess the same high value. A list of the sacrifices to 
which they belong may be found in Colebrooke’s Essay: it 
ae 
vespecting the fourth Veda, the Atharva, few particulars 
have as yet been made known to the ne public. 
Manuscripts of its text exist but sparingly, either in Eng- 
land or on the continent, perhaps pantiy: enough in all to 
found a really satisfactory edition upon: One or two attempts 
ToL. m1. 29 





ication have been made, and after- 
f means. Tt seems, too, to 
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had to watt lo elore . | 
weeny wed; and it is well known to all wh 
in any degree conversant with the Sanskrit literature, that 
oe a and Yajus are often named as the three Vedas, 
to the entire exclusion of the Atharva: it never, indeed, 
attained to the high consideration ti by the other col- 
lections, nor, so far as is known, found a native commenta- 
tor. It would be highly unjust, however, that the Indian 
example should in this respect be followed by us: for to us 
the Atharva is, next after the Rik, the most valuable of the 
four Vedas, as being itself also a historical collection, and 
in much the greater part of independent contents. Having 
taken occasion during the past winter to make a transcript 
of this Veda from the manuscripts of the Berlin Library, I 
hope at a future opportunity to give the Society more par- 
ticular information respecting it: such a general notice, 
however, as the scope and extent of this paper call for, can 
already here be offered. First, as to its name: any such 
characteristic appellation as has been found for each of the 
other Vedas it seems to lack: its various titles have the air 
of having been manufactured, and arbitrarily applied to it, 
in order to challenge for the collection an antiquity and a 
dignity which do not epee belong to it. Atharvan and 
Angiras are the names of two of the most ancient and ven- 
erated Indian families, which even in the earlier hymns of 
the Rik are invested with a kind of mythical character: it 
is sought, then, to exalt this collection by asserting its spe- 
cial connection with them: entitling it the Veda of the 
Atharvan and Angiras, or that of the Atharvan alone: 
the latter is the appellation by which it is now generally 
distinguished. Another name by which it is sometimes 
known, is Brahma-Veda. The word Brahmi, as here used, 
denotes the chief priest at a sacrificial ceremony, the one 
charged with the general supervision of the whole; not that 
he has anything to do with this Veda, but as the other three 
had been assigned to three of the regularly officiating priests, 
the Rik to the Zotar, or “Invoker,” the Sima to the Udgd- 
tar, or “Chanter,” the Yajus to the Adhvaryu, or “ Offerer,” 





it was found convenient, in order to assume for the Atharva 
a place in the structure of the Indian cultus analogous to 
that occupied by the others, to give it a name implying its 
connection with the Brahmd. In extent, it stands next to 
the Rik, comprising nearly six thoysand verses, in about six 
hundred and seventy hymns: these are divided into twenty 
books, Adndas, precisely why is not known, as the Indian 
traditions respecting author and the like are still very im- 
perfectly understood: it is at any rate a material, and nota 
mere formal, division; some of the books have a peculiar 
character of their own: so the sixth, of which the ric are 
arranged in tristichs, whereof two in most instances form a 
hymn; the seventh, of which the hymns are very short, a 
majority of them containing but a single verse; the fifteenth, 
which is in prose, and in language and contents nearly akin 
with the Brihmanas;* the twentieth, which is by F 

longest of them all, a one thousand ric, most of them 
addressed to Indra, and all extracted, without variation, from 
the hymns of the Rik. It has been estimated that about one- 
third of the whole number occur again in the other Veda: 
here, however, they almost uniformly Gxnepting in the twen- 
tieth book) present readings varying very greatly from those 
of the latter; they appear to be generally of » much later and 
less genuine character, and are age it may be, éven 
conscious arbitrary transformations of the original text, 
As to the internal character of the Atharva hymns, it may 
be said of them, as of the tenth book of the Rik, that they 
ure the productions of another and a later period, and the 
expressions of a different spirit, from that of the earlier 
hymns in the other Veda. a the latter, the gods are ap- 
proached with reverential awe, indeed, but with love and 
confidence also: a worship is paid them that exalts the 
offerer of it; the demons, embraced under the general name 
Fiakshas, are objects of horror, whom the gods ward off and 
destroy; the divinities of the Atharva are regarded rather 
with a kind of cringing fear, as powers whose wrath is to 
be deprecated, and whose favor curried for: it knowa a whole 
host of imps and hobgoblins, in ranks and classes, and ad- 
dresses itself to them directly, offering them homage to 
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induce them to abstaindrom doing harm. The mantra, 
prayer, which in the older Veda is the instrument of devo- 
tion, is here rather the tool of superstition: it wrings from 








the unwilling hands of the gods the favors which of old 
their mo i to men induce 


good w them to grant, or by simple 
magical power obtains the fulfillment of the utterer’s be 
The most prominent characteristic feature of the Atharva is 
the multitude of incantations which it contains: these are 
sronounced either by the person who is himself to be bene- 
itted, or, more often, by the sorcerer for him, and are di- 
ected to the procuring of the greatest variety of desirable 
ends; most frequently, perhaps, long life, or recovery from 
grievous sickness, is the object sought: then a ballonics 
such as a necklace, is sometimes given, orin very numerous 
_ €ases some plant endowed with marvellous virtues is to be 
the immediate external means of the eure; farther, the 
attainment of wealth or power is aimed at, the downfall of 
enemies, success in love or in play, the removal of petty 
pests, and so on, even down to the growth of hair on a bal 
pate. There are hymns, too, in which a single rite or cere- 
mony is taken up and exalted, somewhat in the same strain 
as the Soma in the pavamfnya hymns of the Rik. Others 
of a speculative mystical character are not wanting; yet 
their number is not so great as might naturally be expected, 
vhost the development which the Hindi religion re- 
cetved in the periods following after that of the primitive 
* Veda. It seems in the main, that the Atharva is of popular 
rather than of sine origin; that, in making the transition 
from the Vedic to modern times, it forms an intermediate step 
rather to the gross idolatries and or eros es of the ignorant 
a the sublimated yo heism of the Brahmans. 
After this summary view of the single Vedas, it would be 
quite in order here to consider the general questions of the 
eriod of their composition, and their history as collections. 
t these points are still for the most part too obscure to 
admit of even an approximate solution. That must depend 
on the one hand, on a ae investigation of all the in- 
ternal evidences to be derived from the texts themselves, 
which is not practicable until the latter shall have been 
placed within more general reach; and on the other hand, 
on a reduction to chronological order of the present chaos 
of Indian literature and Indian history, which isa task, the 






atisfactory accomplishment of which may be even yet far 
distant. It is, perhaps, not worth while to attempt fixin 
the Vedic period more nearly than by saying that sseneual 
considerations seem to refer it, with much nrobability to the 

earlier half of the second thousand years preceding the 
Christian era. The time which the hymns themselves cover 
will not be to be measured by tens of years alone; and how 
much later, where, and under whose direction, their collec- 
tion may have taken place, itis not now possible to deter- 
mine, Itseems likely, from the nature, as stated above, of 
the readings presented by the Sima-Veda, that its verses 
may have been first rescued from the careless y of 
oral tradition, and committed to. "samen the immediate 
wants of the ceremonial might easily make themselves first 
felt, and the desire to treasure up the whole body of these 
venerated relics of the past have arisen later. At whatever 
time the work of collection may have been performed, it 
constituted a decided era in the Indian literary history: 
from this time the texts became a chief object of the science 
and industry of the nation, as their contents had always been 
of its highest reverence and admiration; and so thorough 
and religious was the care bestowed upon their preservation 
that, notwithstanding their mass and the thousands of years 
which have elapsed since their collection, not a single vari- ° 
ous reading, so far as is yet known, has been suffered to make 
its way into them. The influence which they have exerted 
upon the whole literary rains “a of after ages is not 
easily to be rated too high. diteralinies “of ~wesinie 
forming a very large portion of the Sanskrit literature now 
in our hands, concern themselves directly with, and were 
occasioned by them; and caaicdle 9 tant be said, in a sense, 
to be the direct efficient causes of that wholejliterature, since 
it was in the endeavor to restore the knowledge of their 
antiquated and half-understood dialect that the Indian peo- 
pe came to a consciousness of their own language: upon the 
Vedic grammar was founded the Sanskrit grammar, which 
snatched the language from the influence of farther corrup- 
tion, and fixed it for all future ages as the instrument of 












learned and elegant composition, Any thing like a full con- 
sideration here, however, of this highly interesting subject, 


the direct part which the Vedas have performed in shaping 
the later Indian history, would lead too far: farther discus- 
sion of it may be deferred to another opportunity. 





rv a comprehensive statement of 
hich the Vedas have hitherto yielded to 
_ the history of Indian antiquity. And it may be worth 
while, here, to notice precisely in what way they render their 
assistance. It is, namely, by presenting, not a designed 
description, but an unconscious picture, of that primitive 
condition out of which the institutions of following times 
‘ung. In such a picture, particularly as taken from a sin- 
gie point of view, the religious one, there are naturally some 
points left out which we miss with regret, and others throw: 
into shadow which we could have wished to see brought out 
into clear light; yet this is an evil which is lessened by the 
very considerable extent of the Vedic writings, and farther 
consolation may be found in the consideration that, owing 
to the Sastettanis lack of a historic sense, which has ever 
been one of the most remarkable characteristics of the In- 
dian mind, rendyeing all direct native testimony to a fact 
next to utterly worthless, only such indirect and unconscious 
notices could be relied upon as evidence. We are sure that 
in these texts was deposited a faithful and undistorted, if 
an imperfect, representation of relations existing at the time 
of their composition. Nor, as was shown above, have they 
been falsified by succeeding generations: however fur they 
may have become pein from the comprehension of the 
Hindi, beyond full recovery to such efforts as his philology 
was capable of, however far the development of his civiliza- 
tion may have led him from the condition which they pic- 
ture, the texts themselves were sacred, not to be altered: 
it ngen ge re Eas to “ecg rp r 1on to ae t ea a f 
ing into a conformity with the dogmas of later days. It is 
ry remarked also, that, as things are at present. situated, 
the Vedic period itself is more clearly laid open to us than 
some of those which succeed it, a that many steps in 
the progress of transition to the condition of modern times 
still remain obscure. Such deficiencies we can only hope 
satisfactorily to make up when the whole Indian literature 
shall have been more thoroughly investigated: till then we 
must be content to theorize scross the interval with a proba- 
bly near approach to truth. 
e commence with o view of the geo privat sniecdiat 
relations exhibited by these books. tt has long been looked 
upon as settled beyond dispute that the present possessors 
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of India were not the earliest: owners of the soil, but, at 
time not far beyond the reach of history, had:uder sbieit 
way into the peninsula from its north-western side, over the 
passes of the Hindu-Koh, through the valley of the | 
across the wastes of the Penjab And the edas show them 
as still only upon the threshold of their pr 
Shaikiachide saint and the region on eith cov: 
ering the whole Penjab ape across the little Any" 
territory which, y by the hol y Sarasvati, connects the 
latter with the great basin of Central Hindostan, and touch- 
the borders of this basin on the courses of the Upper 
amuna and Ganges. Rik ‘Gane however, is mentioned 
bis. ouide-in the-whele | vi] ymn © P 
book in which itis called ¢ apn t jin wt all ecber sree 
in the exaltation of the Indus, the king of rivers. The 
latter, ct u ior par excellence, and the rivers of 
the P ve cama neo mentioned; and the region 
ponents which the action 











aang “it nay not be neccesary f soek ‘isis lates 
many distinct streams: seven, according to the use of it so 
common in early times, may represent an indefinite number; 
if we choose, however, the required seven may be readily 
found in the Indus, its main western tributary, the Kabn} 
and the five chet £ streams of the Penjab. This territory is 18 
broken up into care fea districts, each shut out from 
near connection with the adjoining by mountains or wastes, 
And the political state-of the people is such as this natural 
conformation of country must condition; they are divided 
into clans or tribes, independent of one another, save as 
they are bound together by the consciousness of a. common 
descent, language, and religion, and by their united hostility 
tothe original possessors of the soil on which they now have 
foothold, As eas cee from these, they entitle them- 
ee Arians, Aryas, “the bonctuble"s ‘and ‘call the former 
. syus, “enemies, disturbers”: among themeelves, their sim- 
pl ap appellation is generally Vie, “the dwellers, peoples.” 
the exact form of their state is not. point which pe 
tive notices is brought clearly i they : the 
position of member of a «political b ol ‘a govern- 
ament, is one in which the individual is very oo conceived 
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“tions of meaning and com 


_ ofseitis as head of a family, master-of wealth, that he makes 


his oe this: is the grand central relation, in. its 
Pn} og z pon which every thing else is viewed. nega 
1 however, might be deemed sufficient to 
that the Ve peoples, hi other races whom we 
-at similar primilrve' epochs fn their history, were com- 





sale eal wl dvekeniai: shoes kin adware here than their 
ey were not:strictl 


chief men and leadersin war: 


oultural, rao es em oe ti § 









possessions were their flocks wid beeds: Among these, the 
bort = paar kine, occupy as’ uninent # place as t ough 
out the whole after course of J history: they form tt 
dpaebamontescick Sign of weal dhetco gat, “cow,” x 
hibits in the Vedic language the same ‘extensive ramifica- 
tion asin the later Sanskrit; 
sheep and goats are not infrequently mentioned, yet make 
reed ativel <y y emall figure; the horse is common and 
y val noblest animal which the Vedie pec 
gis korn be is made in the h mnns-a most frequent subject 
comparison and eulogy; he seems to have been: used 
chiefly asian ally in war, to draw the battle-chariots (ridi 
on horseback is unknown), and not to have been redu 
to the servitude of the plough: he occupies, then, iewiotian 
pa i ang ml ey Sei ee elephant. The latter 
the Indians had hitherto hardiy been introduced to: 
the assertion sometimes met with, that he was already at this 
period a domesticated animal, is founded ona misunder- 
(of passages in which his name has been 5 
to occur; he is, in fact, mentioned but two or three times in 
the Rik, b the name hasti, “the beast with a hand,” 
and in a way as to 8 show tha he: wan:obilbets volijontof 
wonder and terror; in the Atharva he: occurs. also ste 
tarely, under the names Aastin (the mrizas now left off}, 
dodipin Haman 9 and is exalted as the mightiest 
and most magni of animals: nothing appears there, 
a ny hs hc been reduced to the service 



















f: e ; enemy of the herds is the wolf; 
the lion i mA also frequently ‘mentioned: and; in the Atharya, 
pre bj, the bear is of very rare occurrence. If not} 


was by no means°a nomadic 
tht théis-etiie wax toot abundant to aac 
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ange their location: they dwelt together . 
gramas, or in Setiied torouebelde pur. 

| ra a warlike race, engaged in constant hostilities 
not only with their aboriginal foes, but with their Arian 
brethren likewise: the object is that for which alone such a 
people strive, booty. It is with no evil conscience that they 
wage this predatory warfare: they ask of their gods success 
in 1t with the utmost simplicity and good faith; their pray- 
ers are ever, not for the peaceable seeaaing ee and imcrease 
ony of their present possessions, but that they may be en- 
niched with the spoils of their enemies, Their names for 
the combat, the similes they derive from it, the whole strain 
in which it is mentioned in their hymns, witness to the - 
thorough zest and spirit with which they fought. Their 
weapons are the cael lones: sword, bow, spear, mail, and 
the like. The peaceful arts are not so prominent amon 
them, as indeed in this respect the Indians always remainer 
far behind the Egyptians and Chinese: any thing like archi- 
tecture is. not paca to; from the circumstance that the 
artiul construction of a poetic verse is often compared to 
the fabrication of a chariot by a smith, it would seem that 
-the latter was thé most p af he work of handicraft which 
they knew. Poetry is, of course, in full bloom; the art of 
5 ae composition is highly prized, and its pron neesins As 

e tise themselves in their hymns not seldom boast, are 
dearly paid for by the rich and great. , 
In all this, as will have been already remarked, appears 
nothing of that system of castes which has come to form so 
essential a part of our conceptions of the Indian state. And 
it is evident that such a system would be highly incongra- 
ous with a condition of things like that here described: 
where the population generally is 4 grazing and agricultural 
one, there could be no separate caste of tillers of the earth; 
where all are warriors, no class of soldiers; where each 
individual has full access by offering to the gods, no privi- 
legedvorder of priests. In the early Vedic times, then, the 
castes had no existence; the process by which they after- 
wards developed themselves, if not yet.clear in all its details, 
may nevertheless be traced out, in the main, wiloolrshe 

















certainty. From the mass of the Arian populationse 
themselves in course of time two privileged classes, a pri 
hood and an aristocracy. The beginnings. OTme 
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| very early, in the employment by the great of cer- 
. ge indi dua. or imilies distinguished for wisdom, sanc- 


hi uals AT a 

tity, poetic gilt, as their representatives in worship, under 
the title of = ita, “one set in front.” The ait of the 
free Vedie religion into a regulated ceremonial would be 
eae FE by the growth of such families into a class 
who should possess a monopoly of communication with the 
gods; the accumulative possession of hereditary learning, 
sxemption from the struggles and c tions amid whic 
the later order of things was founded, would rapidly increase 
their influence and power; and among a pee of such re- 
ligious tendencies as the Hindis, they might readily attain to 
the highest rank and consideration in the atate. The name 
which they received marks them as those who busied them- 
selves with, had the charge of, worship. ‘The neuter noun 
bréiman, which has become the parent of a whole family of 
derivatives, is of frequent occurrence in the Veda: it comes 
from the root 4rih, “to exert, strain, extend,” and denotes 
simply “worship,” as the offering which the elevated affec- 
tions and strained desires of the devout bring to the gods. 
From it, by a customary formative process, the gender being 
changed, and the accent thrown forward, is derived the mas- 
culine dra/mén, signifying any presenter of such an offer- 
ing, “a worshipper.” These are the only significations of 
these two terms in the earlier parts of the Veda: their ap 
plication to denote the impersonal divine principle, and the 
impersonation of that principle os highest divinity, is much 
later, and the work not so much of the religion, as of the 
religious philosophy, of the Hindi, The latter of the two 
has also become one of the names of the caste, but this is 
more frequently distinguished by the title Brihkmana, which 
ia. an adjective formation from the neuter bréhiman in its sig- 
nification as given above, The second class would seem to 
- have been founded by the families of those petty princes who 

had borne rule in the olden time, but had most of them lost 
their regal authority in the convulsions which attended the 
transference of the race from the narrower limits of the Pen- 
jab to the great valley of Hindostan, and the consolidation of 
the separate clans into extensive monarchies. Their name, 
Jishatriya; 13 an adjective from the ancient noun &shatra, 
which, a3 meaning “rule, dominion,” occurs in all the three 
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: it< 28, originally, simply “po 
‘aidieks aetieliree applied i in the" : 
After the separation from it of these two classes, the great 
mass of the Arian population would remain to constitute 
the third caste, still retaining the appellation Vie (or its de- 
rivative Vaicya), which had been once the name of the whole 
people. The fourth clase was not of Arian extraction, but 
was composed of such of the ancient pos of the soil 
as had preferred to submit to, rather than retire before, the 
superior power of the invader, and became incorporated 
into the — in the capacity of menial dependents. upon 
prin cong Their name, (dra, is probably the na- 

Hation hitof a people thus reduced: it is a word of 
sulk ea tacbacetense si ne Vedas, as we | have ‘already seen 
that the Arians commonly styled their native foes 
in 4 single hymn of the Atharva, however, Cidra is directly 
contrasted with Arian, and protection besought from an ene- 
my of the one as of the other race, F than this it 
occurs only as name of the caste; for it should be observed 
that the period of composition of some of the Vedic lyrics 
extends itself down toa time when the system had in its 
main features become chested? established: hymns of the 
tenth book of the Rik and of the Atharva recognize the 
four principal classes, and one even presents the fable of 
their origin from different parts of the body of the Deity. 
It lies in the nature of the — the Vedic writings 
aire upon no other point in Indi ery 20 full and 
etailed imformation“a3.upon the nniecl dian veligicht 
es could we, though having regard to the elucidation of 
ndian history vase well wish it otherwise. Considering 
how closely, as remarked, the whole course of that 
is Soest with relign Lon, considering too what 
vast influence the later religious apc Bren and creations of 
India have had upon s0 large a portion of the human ‘race, 
and how difficult was the problem they offered to one who 
would understand them thoroughly in their origin and _his- 
_tory, nothing was more to be desired than just ih picture 
which the Vedas present of the original national creed out 
of which all the others, in obedience to the laws imposed 
by the intellectual and moral growth of the peonk 
After what has been y seen of the difference be- 
tween ancient and modern patios in the Indias? rciont no 
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one will be surprised to find the Vedic religion as much 
unlike the creeds which have been wont, until very recently, 
to go exclusively by the name of Indian as the free Vedic 
state 1s unlike the artilicially regulated institutions of Brah- 
manism. So wide and Srotenneniel a difference, however, 
as actually exists, one might not be prepared for: saving a 
few names, thev seem at tirst sight to have nothing in com- 
mon; the chief figures in each are either entirely wanting 
in the other, or occupy so changed a position as to be scarcely 
recognizable forthe same, ‘T'o characterize the Vedic reli- 
gion in general terms is not difficult: it is not one which 
s originated in the minds of single individuals, inspired 
or uninspired, and by them been taught to others; it is not 
one which has been nursed into its present form by the fos- 
tering care of a caste or priesthood; it is one which has 
arisen in the whole body of the people, and is a true expres 
sion of the collective view whisk a simple-minded, but 
highly gifted nation, inclined to religions veneration, took 
of the wonders of creation and the powers to which it con- 
ceived them ascribable, It is, what every Or Teligion 
must be that is not communicated to man by direct inspira- 
tion from above, a nature-religion, a worship of the powers 
supposed to he back of and produce the phenomena of the 
visible world, And in its character as such a religion it is 
the purest of those of which record has come down to ns 
from antiquity, the least mixed with elements of reflection, 
of abstraction, of systematizing. It bears to the early re- « 
ligions of the other members of the Indo-European family 
such a relation as the Vedic dialect to their languages: being 
the most original, the least distorted, and the purest of them 
all; the one in which may be traced out most of the features 
of that creed which we may suppose to have been common 
to the whole family at the time of their dispersion ; the one, 
too, which for its transparency and simplicity is best caleu- 
lnted to illustrate the rise re owth of such a religion in 
general. These properti lend it a high value as a guide 
to the explanation of the obscure myths and observances of. 
the other kindred nations; and its importance for the inves- 
tigation of the general history of religions among mankind 
is not less decided, These are not matters, however, which 
properly come under our particular notice here: it will be 
enough to have thus briefly referred to them before passing 











on to a summary presentation of the main features of the 
reas en itself, and some of its more important relations to 
It is a very ancient classification of the Vedic divinities, 
being known to the hymns themselves, that allots them 
severally to one of the three domains: of earth, atmosphere, 
and heaven. This division may be conveniently retained 
here, and we may commence our view with the gods of the 
lower region, the earth. | 
- ‘The earth herself makes no remarkable figure here: she is 
indeed deified, at least partially; is addressed as the mother 
and sustainer of all beings; 1s, generally in company with 
the sky, invoked to grant blessings; yet this never advanced 
farther than a lively personification might go. The same 
may be said of rivers, trees, and other objecta upon the 
earth’s surface: they are not of the class of appearances 
oe the Indian seized upon rt ibe Sate veneration ; 
they do not offer points enough capable oi sex. | 
by the faney, ete to little mysterious, Only one phi 
nomenon, namely fire, was calculated to give rise to so dis: 
tinct a conception of ee as to appear as a fully 
developed divinity. Again; the god of fire (the name is 
identical with the Latin tgnis), is one of the most prominent 
in the whole Pantheon: his hymns are more numerous than 
those to any other god. Astonishment and admiration at 
the properties of this element, as the most wonderful and 
mysterious of all with which man comes into daily and 
familiar contact, and exultation over its reduction to the 
service and — control of mankind, are abundantly ex- 
pressed in the manner in which he is addressed. He is 
praised as an immortal among mortals, a divinity upon 
earth: hia nobleness and condescension, that he, a god, 
deigns to sit here in the very dwellings of men, are extolled. 
The other gods have established him here as high priest and 
mediator for the human race: he was the first who made 
sacrifice and taught men to have recourse above; he is 
— between heaven and earth; he on the one hand 
bears aloft the prayers and offerings, and secures their gain- 
ing in return the blessings demanded, and on the other 
brings the gods themselves to the altar of their seca 
and puts them in possession there of the gilts presented to 
them.. When the sun is down, and the daylig Eni 
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is the only divinity left on earth to | t mortals till the 
following dawn: his beams then st ine abroad, and dispel 


the demons of darkness, the Rakshas, whose peculiar enemy 
and destroyer he is. These attributes and offices form the 
ae wnt aie songs amplified and — without limit, 
scm with gen ascriptions of praise, and prayers 
essil sonata eesti Uae ae ae 
rc hia intercession. Among maa a 
ot aetirn. “the to all ee ‘calcncle “hay 
aes of the offering,” jdtavedas aed a aa er 
possessi 0g ' pdvaka, “purifier,” rakshohan, “ demon-slayer.” 
He is styled son of the lightning or of the sun, as sometimes 
kindled by them; but, as in itive nations, the ordi- 
nary mode of his production isy the friction of two dry 
billets of wood, ae this birth ti - a — and ‘ 
mystery unp is painted in the hymns in dark an 
highly symbolical language: the ten fingers of the kindler 
are ten virgins who bring him to birth; the two bits of 
wood are his mothers; once born he grows say ae in 
their lap, as they lie there prostrate upon the eart! 
ae them, but not for mill: he aad them; the arms 
the kindler fear him, and lift themselves above him in 
wander:  Agni's proper offering is clarified butter, ghee, 
ghrita; wher thie as 1s Capriniied into the flame, it mounts 
aigher and glows more fiercely: he has devoured the gift, 
and thus testifies his satisfaction and pleasure. 
To the second domain, the eanioephiers; belong the various 
divinities of the wind and storm. God of the breeze, the 
tler motion of the air, is Viyu (from the root vi, “to 
blow”). He drives a thousand steeds; his breath chases away 












the demons; he comes in the earliest morning, os the first . 


breath of air that stirs itself at day-break, to drink the soma, 
and the Auroras weave for him shining garments. The 
storm- winds are a troop, the Marut or Rudras ‘the two 
names are indifferently used, but the former is much the 
more usual (the etymology of neither is fully established), 
They ride on spotted stags, wear shining armor, and carry 
spears in their hands; no one knows whence they come nor 
whither they ie their voice is heard aloud as they come 
rushing on; the earth trembles and the mountains shake 
before them. They belong in Indra's train; are his almost 
constant allies and companions. They are called the sons of 
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Rudra, who is conceived of as peculiar god of the 
As their father, he is very often mentioned; asa divnity 
with independent attributes, he is of much rarer occurrence ; 
hymns addressed to him alone are but few." He is, as might 
be expected, a terrible god: he carries a great bow from 
which he hurls a sharp missile at the earth: he is called the 
“slayer of men,” kshayadvira ; his wrath is deprecated, and 
he is besought not to harm his worshipper; if not in the 
Rik, at bipeiatie Atharva and Brihmanas, he is styled 
“lord of the agen a8 eee beasts of the field 
are especially at mercy pitiless storm, At the 
same time he is, ig wea ees aildressed as master of a 
thousand remedies, of physicians, protector from harm: 
this may have its rp Hai ye in the beneticial effects 
of the tempest in freshening the atmosphere of that waltey 
clime. Rudra's chief interest consists in the circumstance 
that he forms the point of connection between the Vedic 
to the Vedas and the later Giva-worship. Civais a god unknown 
> his name is a word of not infrequent cecur- 
rence in the hymns, indeed, but means simply “propitious;” 
not even in the Atharva is it the epithet of a ular 
divinity, or distinguished by its usage from any other adjec- 
tive. "As given to him whi title 1t has since become, it 
seems one of those euphemisms so nea in the Indian reli- 
a Figen a3 a soothing and flattering address to the most 
god in the whole Pantheon. The precise relation 
viva and Rudra is not yet satisfactorily traced out. 
The int introduction of an entirely new divinity from the ae 
tains of the north has been supposed, who was. 
upon the ancient religion by being identified wi Roteas 
ee ee a seiorsacac i some of Agni’s attributes with those 
iginate a new development: perhaps neither 
of these may ae necessary; Viva may be a loeal form of 
Rudra, arisen under the influence of peculiar climatic rela- 
tions in the districts from which he made his way down into 
Hindostan | roper; introduced among and readily accept 
peter a peop e which, @s the Atharva shows, was strongly 
ding ‘toward a terrorism in its religion. 
ortho chief god of this division, however, and indeed the 
most conspicuous in the whole list of Vedic divinities, is 
Indra. etymology of his name is still ; his 
naturel. significance is not a matter of doubt: he is the god 
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tioned i in she Avesta; it is difficult, however, to believe that 
the great development and prominence of the myth of which 
he is tl ie ach esenta ive, ani his srt i" high rank, are 
not oY Ope a y Indian. The kernel the Indian myth, 
amely, is a8 fo ws, The clouds are conceived of as a cov- 


oan Fin whic ‘a hostile demon, Vritra, “the enveloper,” ex- 
s himself over the face of the sky, hiding the sun, threat- 
aed to blot out the a and withholding from the earth 
the heavenly waters. engages in fierce combat with 
him, and pierces him with his thunderbolt; the waters are 
released, and fall in abundant showers upon the earth, and 
the sun and the lear aly ste:agein restirod to view. Or 
again, the demons have stolen the reservoirs of water, rep- 
resented under the figure of herds of kins, and hidden them 
away in the hollows of the mountains; Indra finds them, 
lits the caverns with his bolt, and they are set again at 
liberty. ‘This his is the centre about which the greatness of 
Indra ae grown up. In it there may be something derived 
from the earliest antiquity of the Inc o-Huropean family, as 
the occurrence of strikingly similar traits in the earliest 
Greek and Roman myths gives reason to believe. Butthat 
it should ever have advanced to such a degree of impor- 
wre elevating the deity to whom it is attached to the very 
1s hardly conceivable save in a dry and arid coun- 
series Penjab, where the rains are the conditions of 
prosperity, and their interruption act with it immedi- 
ate. and general suBerings In the more northern land of 
the Zoroastric od eber As ap particularly from the earli- 
est books of t , cold, and not drought, is the 
enemy most feared : the winter is there the work of the 
demons that comes in to blast Ahura Mazda's fair creation, 
and as a. against the evils of which Yima builds his 
abode of the blest, Had the original nature-religion there 
been left to follow. its natural development, it could never 
have been an Indra that should lift himself to the first place 
init. Be this as it ma , Indra stands at the head of the 
te divinities. By this is not meant, however, that he is 
sac ge mee endowed. with any authority over the 
eduction to system of this religion had taken 














of the clear blue sky. That his worship under this name — 
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exi SEER UeS he aber ale eee 
Ahura Mazdé and Mithra, as in the Indian between Mitra | 
and Varuna: and this isso much the more striki —— 
the Zoroastric reformation of the Persian religion th : 
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prominence and honor above him, and 

ious single allusions show that a special 

ast pita Saaneeras latter was founded does 
it at present o 





| , satisfactorily shown. . 
Our view of the Vedic rps Soe would be essentially de- 
fective, Seb e Jel to take pete of what was the state. of 
Denier | ing in it respecting that. important. poin im- 
or fey and a ure life. That the later ideas of os re 
oe eign aowipe ewe ly it is hardly 
necessary Bay, fm appears & BITE fai 
that the life in this world is not the Jast of m after 7 
ner fy Sia cna tte Gi wae ‘ | 
pera iy the chief onage with eeloneranaaes | 
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MORALITY OF THE VEDA. 


Rey. J. M. Mrrcwent, of Bombay, has made a work of 
mine (Zur Literatur und Geschichte des Weda, published at 
Stuttgart, in 1845), the subject of a special notice, wherein he 
commends the little volume to the attention of the Asiatic 
Society in Bombay. This notice is published im the Journal 
of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, No. xi. July; 
1847, but has not until recently come to my knowledge. 

The author is grateful to Mr. Mitchell for the favorable 
judgment pronounced upon his work, and feels himeelf 
peculiarly rewarded for his labors in this department by the 
rircumstance that their results have met with attention and 


recognition in India itself. Investigations with respect to 
Indian senauty, which reach back to the very limit of the 
history of the human race, possess nevertheless, even for the 
present, a direct value. For the development of the Indian 
people has gone on undisturbed from those early ages until 
now: it has never been forced from its natural course by for- 
eion influences; the bands have never been wholly severed 
which connect the latest generations with their remote ances- 
tors; even now, those literary monuments which, ies ir 
among this people, conduct us farther back into the past 
than any other existing works whatever (with the excep- 
tion, perhaps; of a very small portion of the Hebrew Seri 

tures), are still regarded as the inspired foundation of the 
national te! and are in the hands of those whose business 
it is to uphold and direct that belief, the priests. W hat- 
ever contributes to the understanding of these beginnings, 
must also aid the comprehension of the present, And when 
men who combine with the culture of the West an intimate 
acquaintance with the present condition of India, deer 
worthy of their particular attention results which we have 
won from those ancient documents through the means only 


















forms of eal li life j in India 80 pane the more un 
ine ld I allow to attach itself to them the tee 
“one-sidedness which Mr. Mitchell suffers to appear in 
his remarks. 
It is this point which the following exposition is intended 
to ee 
passages in Mr. Mitchell's notice which I particularly 
1 are the following: 
“Tt will be seen that he [Dr. Roth] contemplates these 
ancient hymns in a purely literary point of view. It i 2 
however interesting and useful to examine them in 4 
light ; canal we do 50, we are Ceeenetied to form a far 
et hen le estimate of their charucter. It is: 2 
@ gen 2enCe of an pomorphism from the 
notion of divine beings, necessarily excludes many of the 
worst ou aguins S nnorality that shock us in the Pura- 
~> nee, 0 whi r the worship of deified heroes and gods assimi- 
lated to men, plays so important a part. Still, even in this 
: reapers AaB, Oat 8 aes and in the character of the 
-* sacred Rishis—particularly as these are represented in the 
| commentaries on the Vedss—there i is much that is morally 
repulsive. A dialogue is Lome in which Yama endeavors 
to seduce his twin-sister pho, Riahi-Vesiahta.e 
ol ptoae ee oat ee = 
TOOKE, 401, c he warlike 
and reyengeful character of ay Mishis will 
noticed, indelicacy (such as in Rosen's ap pp. 
214, 215) is too common iy attract much notice, More por- 
tentous is the passage from Phy bigbiaia aie healt quoted 
by Colebrooke ut sapra, p. 440 
“Enthusiastic antiquarians like our author sometimes dis- 
like such remarks as these. But, even were we 
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permitted . 
to waive the claims of elon and in gw a purely lite- 


*” rary estimate of the Vedic ymns would be chargeable with 
that one-sidedness which the Germans generally pride them- 
» selves on shunning.”  p. 406. 
In a similar strain is the conclusion of the notice: 
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© ness. He is thus able to impart no small degree of fascina 
lie withered and sapless in our collections, like the constit 

ents of a Aortus siccus, seem to burst afresh into life, and 

resume whatever of grace or fragrance they originally pos- 

. sessed; so that, when we consider them in a merely literary 
= oint of view, we are free to confess that among these fad 

5 aves there lie, posearallyi charms we could little have sus- 

| pected. Many, however, will, we trust, approach the Vedas 

authentic and complete memorial of the human mind’s early 

aberrations from primeval truth, will contemplate them in 

afar higher than merely esthetical point of view, and be 

enabled to deduce from those monuments, ‘covered with 

the hoar of innumerable ages,’ lessons which the human 


___ do well to ponder and lay senile 30 cart. P- 410. 
It is not difficult for me to transfer myself to the point of 
view from wien Me Mitchell has been i to puch consid: 
erations as these. They are suggested to him by my gene- 

ral estimate of the Sinan antiquity, which ee itself 
plainly enough every where in the work in question, as of 

a period of freshness and vigor. The discovery of such a 
nobler period, whose existence not long since was not even 
suspect ee Colebrooke appears no hint of it), must be an 
occasion of rejoicing to every one who has recognized even 

in their errors the high spiritual endowments of the Indian 
people, The lively exhibition of such an estimate mi ht 
3 y strike disagreeably one who, living among the late 
posterity of such an ancestry, has to struggle agaims+ their. a 















weaknesses and vices, He is naturally and unavoidably led 
to connect the past with the present, to seek in the former 
the seeds of the: armce which flourish luxuriantly in the 
latter, and to regard him as partial and prejudiced who 
makes no mention of those errors, or at any rate leayes 
them in the background, Meanwhile, the author of the 
notice will readily coneede that, in accordance with the pur- 
pose had in view in my work, a complete representation of, 
the life of that primitive time was not at all called for: that © 
only brief traits could be given, and that in these it was the 
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ference of that period from the middle and the modern 
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the 1 ighter side of the picture was exhibited, it lay in the 
nature of the undertaking that it should be so. ‘ 
Twill not, however, refuse to respond to the challenge 
Which seems to lie in Mr. Mitchell's words. Not that I 
mean thereby to acknowledge that a purely historical con- 
sideration of ney is a partial one, and a waiving of the 
claims of religion and morality. History has rather under 
all circumstances an indestructible right of its own, which 
may be set aside in deference to none other whatever. Just 
as no astronomer thinks of questioning the mathematical 
laws which regulate the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
because to many a biblical commentator, and even ‘to the 
Catholic Church itself, they may seem irreconcilable with 
the passage in the tenth chapter of Joshua; so will histor- 
ically established facts maintain their truth and value, even 
though ned seem to be at variance with a narrowed Chris- 
tian apprehension of history. .As in the former case the 
apparent contradiction is removed by a better comprehen- 
sion of the words of jets er so here too a correctly un- 
derstood Christianity will be abundantly strong enough 
to allow historical truth to maintain itself without and 
within its limits, and even to make it subservient to its own 


. Bat before I proceed to an exposition of my ownview of 
the moral value of the Indian antiquity, I must briefly re- 
duce to their preper value the instances of moral error 
ne Mr. Mitchel ee cst har 

‘he authority wpon which they rest is Colebrooke’s Essay 
on the Vedas ne Sarat Wiltegs of the Hindits, There we 
read: “A very singular passage occurs in another place [of 








the Rig-Veda] containing a dialogue between Yama and his 
twin-sister Yamuni, whom he endeavors to seduce; but his 
offers are rejected by her with virtuous expostulation.” If 
it be considered that, according to the present conception of 
the Hindiis, Yama is ruler and judge of departed souls in 
the other world, from whose hands trey receive the reward 
of their actions upon earth, it will be found highly offensive, 


that the tradition should make him guilty of an attempt at 


60 gross a crime, and particularly one of so sensual a char- 
acter, And when once this view is taken, it will seem 
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doubly scandalous that the presentation of such an occur- 
rence should have owed place ina collection of 


e been allow 
hymns regarded as sacred and inspired. : 

“This judgment, however, will undergo very essential modi- 
fitation when the true state of the case is understood. Cole- 
brooke has here (a thing of rare occurrence in his thorough 
and careful researches) committed a ga pa) cae ae 
apprehended not only the text of the hymn itself, but 
the comments ee it, It is not Yama who makes the 
attempt at seduction, but Yami (not Yamuna, as Cole- 
brooke writes it); and her attempt is not to seduce him, but 
to persuade him toa marriage with her. And the offence 
which morality takes at the proceeding, assumes almost a 
comical appearance, when it becomes known who Yama and 
Yami properly are. They are, as their names denote, twin 
brother and sister, and are the first human pair, the origina~ ~« 
tors of the race! As the Hebrew conception closely con- ; 
nected the parents of mankind by making the woman formed 
from a portion of the body of the man, so by the Indian 
tradition they are placed in the relationship of twins: this 
Sycughs is laid by the hymn in question in the mouth of 
Yami herself, when she is made tosay: “even in the womb 
the Creator made us for man and wile.” .A later time, to 
which these already fading myths were no longer objects 
of simple direct belief, took offence at the idea of sucha 
union between brother and sister, even though it were only , 
in the tradition of the origin of the human race. .And from 4 
this moral saninle sprang this hymn, wherein the poet makes 
Yami spend all her eloquence upon her brother to induce } 
him ebenene her husband, but he firmly refuses to commit 
such a breach of propriety. She pleads with him that the 
Immortals themselves desire to see arity from the soli- — 

mortal whom they have created; that their union was 
Siced by the Creator; that itis not brotherly kindness _ 
in him to reject her. But he retorts that men call him guilty 
who approaches his sister; that the spies of the gods, never 
resting, go about to take note of all that is done upon earth; : 
that s time may indeed come when brother and sister shall 
Ls what their relationship forbids, but that he will not fulfill 









The poet himself, far from giving his sanction toanact © 

7) seealiss, Was aokantared even the ancient tradition of 
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the parents of our race to esca his criticism morali 
To satisfy the later he has even rendered himecit Xf 





tastelessness and absurdity, since he will not allow dass 
union to take place from w ‘ich the whole human family is 
He has not troubled himself as to how the ero 
gation of mankind was tobe brought abou ote 
sstablished law of marriage be sacredly maintained. 
if a llel be sought for this case in the province to 
which Mr. Mitchell would refer the student of wml it 
pg readily be found in the Mosai¢ history. The account 
in Genesis passes over in silence the circumstance that the 
children of Adam and Eve must have lived together in con- 
nections which we should now term incestuous. It bestows 
not a thought thereupon, but pape holds fast to the fact 
that the race is descended fro from a single pair. The Indian 
sie author of our hymn, ecrupled and speculated over the 
im Ys =e eds an ada solution of it, or, rather, 
h the knot. It were as little reasonable to 
reckon this to is credit as to find fault with the Genesis for 
g the point entirely, From this example, how- 
ever, may be seen whither we should be led, were we to 
en the substance of ancient traditions for moral doctrine, 
udge of them accordingly. 
ease is not- far otherwise with the second example 
quoted yet here Colebrooke’s own words anight furnish 
means for arriving at a better understanding of it. He 
YE: says: “The Rook) de ekecolar to the second of these hymns 
fot the se cular: Wasisht’ha, coming at 
night to the h onieat of rc (with the intention of sleepin ping 
there, say some, but as others affirm, with the design 
Seth ake canted tty toe bomen ‘after a fast of three 
days), was assail the house-dog. He uttered this 
yer, or incantation, he lay — the dog, who was bark- 
ng at and nine op as se him.” Here then Vasishtha, 
famed as a mod tly wisdom and ability, is cau cht 
thieving; not inde dead by the subject of the theft | 
his dog the saint knew how to bann; Tivet Ieast by oant 
an adter ienetadon. And who was the sufferer? None 
other than Varuna himself, the highest divinity of the an- 
cient Indian faith, who dwells in everlastin light, surrounded 
by exalted spirits and the hosts of the blest, What can 
have been the grain that was ‘to be found in his house? The 
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fest! geo "Tver sell not at i llow myst | 
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ye: ar gad I to assemble after the same fashion an 
rT Sedlof all manner of excellences and vir have been 
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then we endeavor to gain, from the general impression 
made upon the reader by the productions of the earliest 
Indian ‘period, a view of thei moral and foie eae tence it 


will not indeed be without shadows, yet the light will prevail. 
The shadows are the same as rest over all antiquity, and 
especially « over periods so primitive as the one in’ que 
Selfishness and, as its consequence, violence, are character 
sties of the life both of individuals and of the community. 
Nations that are making the first advances in civilization 
win their position by struggles, b strife with their neigh- 
bors, by conflict with Nature. Whoever stands in their 
way is their enemy, their enemy for the simple reason that 
he is not of them, and lays claim to possessions, such as 
houses, cultivated land, pasturage, Siee it would be 
able to them to call their own. The h phewbor 
fall of prayers to the gods for the wealth of others, of im- 
precations of pian seri those of other race; and later 
we find them trying to ‘rid themselves of their adversaries 

-o ieapeonmener amet hey covet cena 2 riches, an for its sake 

ey serve the gods, paying them homage off sin 
order to obtain fro Ce secant eee whet er. 
in the env of the’ blessings of fertility, or of booty to be 
won in battle. “If I,,O Indra,” says sab of the bards, 
“were master of such wealth as thou, 1 would be generous 
to him who praised me, but would bestow nothing upon the 
wicked: day by day would I give in abundance to him who 
paid me honor, be he who he might, We have no dearer 
relative than thou, were it a father even.” (viin82, 18, 12.) 
But this selfish disregard of the rights of others, ‘when the 
means of comfortable subsistence and animal enjoyments 
are in ae at knows how to cover itself with a mantle of 
religion. ini gp A isers of the true faith; 
they on their pantwul to keep all to themsel ves, 
and give the gods nothing: they are enemies of religion 
and of the gods and ought to be as hateful to the latter as 
to their worship ppers. 

expel eran gre of contetay roomy | 
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me t possession of trie dign 
upon which his pride was based. Not so with the 
Indian; although he too, as well asthe Iranian, had from the 
earliest times made the same distinction between Arian and 
preerseaghecs as the es between eat ke and Barbarian. ‘The 
Arian prided himself, not upon his superiority in respect to 
social culture, language, aud Aha dike this. at least was 
not the: main element in his self-complacency, for these were 
advantages which had by no means as yet arrived at full 
development and x; chance rather upon his religion: 
he boasted that he _ 1 to a nation prtal aer si 
troe pods, il was DY them guidext ell and protected ! 
national pride of the: Greeks was but distantly connected 
with their religion; with the Arian the two were insepara- 
e, then, who undertakes to estimate comparatively the 
morality and religion of antiquity, will be compelled to con- 
cede, that the spirit of selfish ich aggrandizement common to 


"seb ae nations of the o len time, rests with the 
_ Arians at least upon a religious basis; and farther, that 


‘they present no other form of an appreciation, an over- 
ppreciation, of themselves than is to be found also among 






















: spe of the Old Testament. 

« Tf we turn our attention to domestic life, the government 
of the household, and relations between the sexes, we find 
occasion A apprise fuer praise nor for special blame. The 
house is held. i. The paternal authority is regarded 
as. absolute. Polygamy ig not unknown, but evidently of 
rare oceurrence, ‘The wife accompanies her husband to the 
a later period excludes woman from all participation in 
sacred chins s. In sexual matters the ancient Indians do 
not indeed deserve the praise of continency which the great 
Roman historian bestows with admiration upon the Ger- 
mans, but neither do they exhibit that enervating sensuality 
to which later, in a more southern clime, the nation became 
enslaved, and which still rests as a curse upon India. The 
conceptions and the language of antiquity ou subjects which 
Inter generations have learned to cover up; are blunt and 
unceremonious; but there is no Justfulness in them: what 
is natural is simply looked at in a natural way, and the do- 
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vice, howeve! Ww Which the Indians share with their brethren 
ig Lsoumiyentiec pregarwedieringrarsin gg 

mention : Y she pamtios, namely, for play, for 

ences to it are numerous, as well in the oldest hymns as in 





the later Epic poetry Recognition of the viciousness of 


the tS oeaever vedio yanithe name of game- 
ster is a term of reproach. Asda ae if way of warning 
: ae» yato hee been attested Saher ¢ most important 
of ae bier elongate Archean on dopo ite 
a w Ww passion, 
| aout, in fear egg pin mn 
tions he has not been able to resist the fatal tempta 
But we shall be best enabled to assign to the ‘ancient In- 
ace in the seale of moral culture to which they 
led, by considering what were their fundamental 
Gnas tcuchinn Ub taeeok moral obligation, and the relation 
i ease nae Tn matters of social life it is notieaay 
section mate te akich hopes be jateoa-r ini 
A seine which they are to be judged. ‘V 


















however, the secation of eternal truths is in point, differ-_ 
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ences of time and place, of civilization and c oid 
pear, and the same igaeoaeT RRP 








aad hoeeaha! omaid 
ared among them—all this does not 
affect the , t of the relations between the 
shen asa tral point of t , it is seen im all poly- 
theistic religions, that, s0 soon as thought reaches these inner. 
most provinces of belief, most of the gods, who have hitherto 
Plated ther bya sg equal, snes See > eae: 
either by a single highest god w subordinates 
they become, or by an imperfect. concep tion of a unity of 
rinciple, he ancient Indian religion exhibits 
: emarkabie simplicity and The etic 
‘moral tua aa sieeheiea em beneenless pe eicus ef se natu 
tal world. The same divine power has establishe 
and the other. This power is represented by 
divinities who may be most pertinently entitled the Gods of 
Heavenly Light. Human imagination was able to find no 
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the li ag cen and. st the Spiritual. One of 
the old, poets strives to give “iy me his conception of them 


left, neither before nor behind ; they neither wink nor sleep; 
they penetrate all things: they see through beth eval and 
god every thing, even the most yea is near to them; 
“ce ON punish guilt; sustain and support all that 
Of this circle of seven, the sacred a one, Varuna, 
is highest in rank, representing them as it were, Com- 
srehending, them all in his nature; and accordingly stand- 
ing unquestionably at the head of all the gods: his namein 
Greek, in the form. Ovgeré;, denotes the heaven itself He 
therefore, in particular, is described as having fixed the laws 
y which the universe exists and moves, laws as Immove- 
aasif founded on arock.. .As he marked aut. enge 
of the heavenly bodies, and gave to every ereature its cha 
acteristic powers, so he bestowed upon man reason and will, 
: eotilel xe bounds of the moral world, which may not 
| nae rae 1 without oiecmem and senior! ses? 
Tn all religions it ma ooked upon asa sign of a-moral 
“tendency, if stress be lad upon the omniscience of the divine 
ower, If the will and intention of man are to be made 
account of, and actions estimated not merely according to 
their results, the divinity must meceasarily possess the attri- 
bute of omniscience, in order that he ma direct the moral 
world, and judge according to desert. And this attribute 
is given to ' aruna in full measure, and in all distinotmess. 
He is cognizant of all that takes place, between heaven and 
earth, and beyond their boundaries: the winks of men's 
eyes are, all numbered by him; when two converse in secret 
together, he is the third who knows all they say (Atharva 
iv. 16); he marks the path of the wind, the flight of the 
bird; past and future are present to his knowledge. . 
order to picture this omniscience to the conception 







he an: 
ient poets surround him with a train of spirits, who-at.his 
command, never resting, never erring, watch the deeds of 


‘A religion which thus makes its chief divinity look. into 
the secret recesses of the human heart—how could it ful to 
recognize the nature and the guilt of sin? Sin is a conse- 





yet, as sin,’ itis no’ less Sisiauchibsis-tha 0nd cespanarnste 
the other; and forgiveness is likewise besought of Varuna 
for sins that have been committed in unconsciousness. And 
more than once we find in these ancient prayers repentant 
confessions of fault, combined with supplications for The gilt 
in the language of simple faith, 
sedia e fltes: ‘a galling chain ie cdlesiedoneinaat eae 
beaopgtt; here as elsewhere, human power can accomplis 
thing without divine aid: for of himself man is not mas- 
ter even of the opening and closing of his eyes. ee 
The punishments which await the transgressor are—be- 
side the loss of earthly fortune—sickness and death, ‘and, 
finally, exclusion from eternal happiness: these are the fet- 
ferwjth which the wicked are bound; powers against which 
all struggles are vain, which they cannot & escape, though 
they fly to the outermost limits of creation. It is indeed no 
clearly stated tenet of pees ie that death is the wages 
of sin in the sense that m die simply in GEHES 
of their guilt, and, were it not for the Patter, would live 
forever; yet the idea is often very nearly approached. 
. mortality is the free gift of divine grace to man. 
“Ards here in order to complete our view of the ancient” 
fodian ideas of a moral government, we must take into 
account their belief: nga future state, 

According to the most ancient custom, the lifeless body 
is either given to the fire to consume, or committed to the 
motherly keeping of Earth, who is invoked to receive him 
graciously, to wrap him up as a mother wraps her child in 
her garment, to lie lightly upon him. Her bosom, however, 
sori rg of the departed: he is himself 

“Go fi forth, on the ancient paths which 
our fathers in old times have trod; the two rulers in blissful 
ent, Yama, and god Varuna, shalt thou behold.” | 'The 
Intter of these two heavenly ones whose sight is promised 
to the deceased, we already know; the other, Yama, is the 
ehief of departed spirits: In him we find the fine 
combination of ideas, that the first man, the originator of the 
race here on earth, is also the | inner and head of human: 
ity renewed in another world. He is therefore termed the 
Assembler of men. The first born of them that slept is 
beeome the prince of all the new awakened; as is expressly 




























lh tain canbe Yama hath first found us place, 
a home which is not to be taken from us: whither our 
po aro eS thither goeth also the way of their 


Pore body which the deceased is to wear in his other ex-. 
istence, cannot be the same one which the flames have con- 
or the earth covered up: it may not even be one 
ao ssaeal heneeforth in the company of divine 
spirits, and must be clothed like these to be able to claim 
right among them. And the ancient: Indian religion, in 

ire harmon: y with its con tion of the highest | and 
in the feeling yf an ars mn tbe human, and the 
divine spirit, here plain] eclares that the. 
off all imperfections, laa by. ihe divine hand 1 
shining spiritual body. - Its nature is denoted by the same 
word used to express reas the essence of the highest divmities 
above posse a word that mip in Steel, Seow, 9 
. Magnes etre these glorified ones are to live, ia khetee. 
q In. order to show that not merely an outer court of the 
_ divine ) dwellings is pages them, the highest 7 


Astence, 
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Shamans, This would assume that they joined the hosts of 
demons, who under the name of Rakshas and the like terrify 
men in the dark, and seek to disturb the service of the 
and the performance of good works, and re whose 
attacks the pious invoke the aid of the gods of light. Thus 
ey would in another form still continue their former mode 
faction. I was led to regard this solution of the question 
8 the only possible one, chiefly by the consideration that 
supposition of a continued existence of the good, and 
<tunction of the evil, would imply a difference in the 
pleof life which animated each, while yet both pos- 






esent, this reason seems to me rather correct in 
¥ than accordant with the spirit of remota 
cient times, the identity of human nature 


as that appears even in the distinction already mentioned as 
drawn by every cultivated nation between itself and*the 
uriane Th e recognition of this identity makes ity ear- 

rance 1 itself later in. 


pot al this 


ive or fifteen 
a 


gs oe in the sacred writings, moreover, speak in favor 
f the second supposition, of the annihilation of the wicked * 
ut death. We read there that Varuna, the supreme jut re of - 
the actions of men here and of their fate hereafter, thrusts 
those who displease him down into the depth. As’ their 
body into the grave, so they themselves sink into a dark 
abyss; and with that doubtless, their being is at an énd. 
Herewith accords, too, the already mentioned doctrine that 
immortality is a free gift from heaven. Whoever fails to 
receive it, ends his existence when his body dies. Of a hell, 
this religion knows nothing, although the later Indians have 
imagined for themselves hell and its horrors, after the same 
manner as other nations. | 

These conceptions form the basis of the ancient Indian 
religion. The whole varied world of traditions and myths. 
which has come down to us, is, in comparison with these, 
something merely superficial) an animation of Nature a 
her powers, images | the ceremonies of worship, and 
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not therefore to be surprised, if we dc 



















the like, the work of a lively fancy. erasers nies i d 






re-world that the religious feeling foun d its full s 
tion. It is a serious error to believe that the mythology of a 
_ Nature-religion exhausts its whole religious contents. Th 
images and traditions arc indeed what strike the epee or 
sr 3 form the theme of poets and historians, are 


the ts symbolized in the peti of the 
Sra — with them, and behind ‘aes eal 
alt os e heart of the individual angen he 
ion wand represent these is seldom at emp 





Sh is 0 ose task, But it is one that repays efi 

r here, at al! periods and among all nations, Sion ht ta 
light what is purely human, and what we are better able to 
estimate than the pictorial language of: myths, which is con- 
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to us i Zendavesta, and ma: —in a less develo form, | 
‘indeed—haye been common to all the tribes Seale preat 
European family, until partially obliterated by distant 

emigration, intercourse with other nations, and changesam 


x fen : will hesitate to allow to these conceptions a poss 
ave an ra value, and to esteem a literature in which au 
ideas ate expressed. But the Indian nation has not abode 
sy them. It has, indeed, carefully treasured up, and at all 
times regarded as sacred, the produetions of its earliest he ei 
riod: but if has attached the main importance to a worth 
em and lost from sight anc from knowledge the 
valuable portion. Only once in the whole long course 
of its ieee histo has it enjoyed a period worthy of being 
compared with primitive one: during the first 
namely, of Buddhism. Those, then, who are called to 5 
in the wide field of Indian missions may confidently hold 
up before the people its own antiquity as a model: not in 
order that it progress no farther than that; but that it may 
sce how its ancestors, in their simplicity, were nearer the 
purity of truth than their descendants, in their self-satisfied 
arrogance; and how the former cherished none of those 
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eae iin Tai all 


Aces de linute tical etre: and j bps eagle agate 
Mureijit, o Damascus road, we turn to the 
napa vans io a small village inhabited 

y Moslems and warious sects of nominal Christians, and 

sitanted in a narrow vale at the base of the ¢ easter 
Jehal Kuneioch: Here we noticed the quadrang 
ation of an old temple where Juno was once e worshipped, 
art of it in situ, though most of the stones were more or 
less displaced. an bss by a dibs-press, we were shown & 










a statue, or vase, about four feet 
ite ~auina'ot which, in pretty. OH 
ollowing inscription (as restored 





IMP . CAES . T. : 
NI. AVG. “ge is P . LIBERO | 
RVM. QVE. . BALBICA 7) 
NVs . ET. Sean . FRATRES. 

EX. TESTAMENTO , PETILI 


. AE . LYCLAE . MATRIS . EOR. 





Aciin of « similar character exists, as we were told, at a 
village in the next valley ; -but there is no inscription. From 
Judeitheh we passed along the base of the eastern slope of 


| bebsnogmeperelling N ortheE » and reached Fiirzil in four 


hours and twenty minutes. This too is a smalb 
Somers i in its: ke vale, and is inhabited by boople of 

bs ving name to a diocese, although 

re i Tea at the more important village of ie 

We found the people in a periodical uarrel with their spir- 
itual lord, about the village-mill, and they ey offered to join 
any sect who would secure to them the victory over t 
adversary. A little way up the valley they showed us some 













quarry, with : partially cut stones, gs et coer 
kmen had mot time to fini and take away; one of them 
was twelve feet long, by six aly and six feet thick. 
Ona Reval crock has been cut, at no very distant date, 
the of a man with a glory about his head, and jen 









on a onkey, Sey man standing before the donke 

a bunch of, dates,. Brapesy: in his hand; a agen 
og aed le is pretty well out... Near this 
are: ancient quarries, Returni to] we Tode . 


q 
x the low spur of mountain which ates it, from 
ah, and in, thirty minutes dismounted at the fountain 
ich Tins byt 12 ues sangre and waters the + valley, « 
Miah faba bt West of the fountain was a work o 
: iby, one of its stones measuring in length 
ag eke By foot : in width and 33 feet aepeight This tem 
the fountain, and was. 924 feet long, picky he 
walls, with a porch 25 feet.deep: in all 1174 feet long, by 
brag eats The thickness of the walls: is 4}-feet.. The 
grand door-way is 16 feet. ie 2 and there ig a small door- 
ware on each side of it. nes oyer the-door-way had 
a rich tracery of vines and grapes, and two finely caryed 
projecting scrolls. ‘There are remains of half-columns alone 
the interior of the walls, five on each side, before the altar 












a three on each side, within the altar, all of limestone °° 


m the neighborhood, and plain, except those within the 

altar, which are fluted. Broken Corinthian api are 
scattered amongst the rubbish. Under the altar are. 
Meeps rooms, communicating with each other. O 

this temple, on the other side of the streamlet which flows. 

from the fountain, j is a second ruin of a building, raed Bask 
less massive than the first, and now entirely presets Dat 
temples had about the same dimensions., Sareophag 
eeattered. about, but we. found no inscriptions” A assive 
stones. have been thrown, ayst the little stream, bridging: i it, 
_ A little eter up the valley, on the same side with, the 
© first temy Ne, i a sarcophagus with two turbanned heads, one 
tale an esa emale, cut, on oe Eppeed side. We 
continued a ee Seuiauies eta entle valley, and 
then climbed a eecaett gee , erossed a. little 
plain, and reached. alae at Nihah in forty-five minutes from 
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the ruins below. fame serine foggy ave 
side, overlooking the narrow plain at its feet, and - yma 
ing a fine view of the Biika’a, and of the mountams rl 
enclose it. ‘The length of the temple, fromtnel dot 16 the 
paiement the a measures 24 feet, and the wall 6 









in all 69 feet. Add 234 fect for the porch, and 
the total length is 025 feet, The, width is 46 The 
= is 13} feet wi of the wall, unlike 


isin error in several rare nae 
not notice those 





é height of the gai Ta is 12 feet. About the 
ere are but three courses above the foundation. hee 
whieh the ruin stands, is more than a thousand feet in ele- 
vation above the Bitka’s, Before the ruin are the remains 
- of small buildi Tiga lnlge Kast of it are 
ruins of various buildings, some of them of massive work- 
mi ace , and some siroo agi. West Bi sco Tmin- 

"utes, and across a little valley, is a ruin about square, 
yan East and West wall into two unequal apart- 
| is built of heavy and roughly cut stone. The 


between this and the temple has <r and ruined 
ges In 1t—houses for the living and the ae both empty 
now. A rough path along the mountain-side leads from 
Kiila’at Nia to Kiisiirnabeh, in thirty minutes. This isa 
small village at the Sapo of another of those little vallies at 
the base of the eastern -of Jebel Siimnin, ‘The Moslem 
inhabitant have erect cost + houses about and against the 
solid foundations of an ancient temple, .A single course of 
massive Paitin remains above the foundation, and there are 
TOL. IL. ao 
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oC for columns in the porch. Other — these, we 
nd no columns, nor capitals, nor indeed many loose stones 





of any sort. rather omen and 45 feet wi 


and commands an extensive and prospect of leve 
plain and lofty mountain. The very top of Jebel Siinnin, 
near whose eastern base we were, has its ruin, and ambitious 
devotees had their high place nine thousand feet above the 
level of the Mediterranean. It is asmall ruin, measuring $5 
feet, for its aaitii® Yeacth ineluding the porch, and 20 feet in 
width. sight tte teomnce Siow of te gazed 
with great delight at the immense shadow of 
beneath my feet, which was thrown across the sea towards 
sd sag aa at ite gradual contraction as the sun rose higher. 

half-hour from Kisiirnabeh, we reached the road 

which skirts the edge of the plain, and in about three hours 
passed a hill j — into the plain, on whose summit is the 
rnin noticed by Mr. Thomson in his tour from Aleppo to 
Beirfit, under the name of Burj Esh-Sha'arah* The temple 
stands in a court-217 feat long, by 120 fost wide. Tt mens- 
ures, itself, 50 feet by 25 feet, and some 25 feet of its wall 
is standing, A Christian h was built by the side 4 
the pontine and a portion of it is yet entire. Turni 
the left, beyond this hill, we came to the road from Ba’'s ok 
to Yemméneh, and at the distance of one hour and three- « 
i m the plain, there is a single hewn stone, in a 

i five chinuten €0 the left of the road, with this insgription: 














VYTSTA 

CORNELIA ete. (ilegible.) 
And five minutes farther on is a similar stone, on-the right ’ 
side of the Seercan sats She oligo 9 Ho eanlk se theeaana oe 
the face of which is this inscription: a | 


Il— El 4 
AE LIO x, 


and below it a. mreleaf out 3 in the stone. The road ‘to this 
point is of gentle descent, but here it enters a ‘narrow, low 


© See Bibliotheca Sacra, vol. ¥.; 22, 44, where, however, hibxact name 
does not occur.—Comm. or Neral 
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valley, near the mouth of which is a broken column which 
once told the distances of places in this vicinity; but its 
inscription is now much detnoed, and I could read but little 
of it, An hour and forty minutes more brought us to a ruin 
on the right of the road, overlooking the narrow valley 
and sweet lake of Yemméneh. ‘This ruin is entirely fallen; 
the building was, originally, some 25 feet by 20 feet, with a 
lain cornice, and without columns. .A stone now inverted 
breaks very much defaced inseription:* | 
Twenty-three minutes more brought us to the village of 
Yemméneh, inhabited by Moslems and Maronites, and 
stowed snugly at the foot of some of the loftiest heights of 
Lebanon. The beautiful lake Leman, or Birket Yemmoneh, 
we found a mile long, early in June, and it had been twice 
as long in the spring; but it dries in the autumn, from the 
asa of the principal fountain which supplies it. Facing 
the fountain, the waters of which, supplied by the snows in 


the deep gorges above, fall in a pretty little Ones de, is the 
wilim of & teomle 66 fect long by 86 fest wide on. att evated 
platform 265 feet by 206 feet. The columns of the'temp 

were 3} feet in diameter, and their capitals plain. ‘Tn the 


and 
Maronite church I found a stone with three or four Roman 
letters on it, and a small fragment was brought to me with 
VONTES on its face. Just there, at the base of Lebanon's 
loftiest ridges, it was not diflicult to complete the first letter. 
The Maronite priests conducted me for an hour up the steep 
acelivities back of the lake, and on the elevated level at the 
top, to show me some of the inscriptions which are said to, 
be numerous there. ‘The four which I saw were merely-the 
initials of the emperor Hadrian's name cut roughly and 
deeply on the face of naturally-emooth rocks, zit with 
some epithet, as: | 
IMP. ARB. (?) 


¢ HAD. AVG. DFS. (7) 
and IMP. HAD, AVG, VIC. 
The priest assured me that he knew forty of these inseri 
tions, and others on the other sides of the elevated pi 
have assured me of the same thing. ; ee 
From Yemméneh to 'Ainaiteh 15 a distance of one hour 
and a half: and here our road crossed that from Ba’albek 


# Mislaid-—Onné os Fust: 
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to the Cedars. The lofty summit above the Cedars, called 
by travellers Mekmel, and by the natives Fum el-Mizib, or 
is better worth visiting than the Cedars them- 
selves. [tis about ten thousand feet above the sea, and about 
Soe Miemend Sek ahove Ainaiteh, a6 the habe af the exten 
slope [hy vrag hile eet ase 2 adi ate aaa 
he mdge, where the road to the Cedars begins to descend 
towards the sea. Just before reaching the summit, a path 
leads to the right, following which an easy ride will take 
one quite to the top of Fum el-Mizaéb. I found a sort of 
ne Rah gv re 0 aR 
plants. Snow lies, the entire year, ‘in 
deep cavities com are lg vec oan for i cs secumula- 
tow a large bank of it, I started up 
gone nook beneath me. He at himself 
a sluggish sort, and crawled slowly down the mountain, 
While looking at him, I heard the fall-of-a heavy body 
from beneath the ¢rag on which I stood, among the loose 
tones below, and presently I saw a second bear limpi 
| his mate, I was well pleased to report to my 
oe "they had ‘rection thes iy seg eet st eganinm 
or, af come up mountain, the 
weap ‘re had wan between lose stn a espe 
our horses. These two bears are, pro rar Ae en pacend- 
ants of those whose likeneases are cut 0 ely on the great 
Th ws jouroal,® and ico pa is, by tha 
omson's j was as I surmise, 
Antiochus who won his names Sidetes by his de nif 
the sports of the chase, The thammnciliclitret’ wcaevahowed 
46°, while at Beirit, at the same hour, it stood at 82°; and 
the barometer of one of our company stood at 19.23, inches, 
While epee the column of mercury, ‘we wondered: 
that the air, with all the velocity of a fresh south-wester, 
apr have so great Regnum whe proepess Smet the 
was fine, and atmosphere remar: ure, while 
on the side of the sea the mountain was. gatas busied ia 
clouds. The wind which rushed with such violence up the 
hot plains, between the two mountain- was warmer 
than. the sea-breeze when it had ined bed the hills, and go 
CTA IO parch our lips and nostrils, when riding in it, 


© Bibliocheca Sacre, vol, ¥. p. 605,—Comu. or Pra 
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while the moist breath of the sea-breeze was condensed on 
the heights, as it rolled up from hill to hill, The large 
basin in which the Cedars stand, was filled with clouds as 


white as snow, and the reflection of the sun's rays which 
fell on their upper surface, from a cloudless sky, quite dazzled” 
us. As the mass of vapor increased, immense columns of 
brilliant whiteness occasionally shot up many hundreds of 


feet, outto but not touching the highest mountain- 
summits; but a sudden puff of Sere ener So 
other side, bent and broke them, and almost instantly dis- 
Tobe cosy ease acemed to stand srigsagres 
urs, near some peak, or before some in the 
unchanged in form, or size, but really inet ane 
solved and as continually renewed. On vither side of ua, 
the view was magnificent; on the East, nothing was dim, ex- 
me erneeesr age eer es To 
the whole mountain-side veiled with clouds of a brilliant, 
dazzling whiteness, After descending gently for an hour 
td enna weird he ey and in another hour, 
on. a far steeper path vay found ourselves five thousand feet 
below the summit whi we had left, and paused to rest by 
the cool waters, and the grateful shade, at eserted site 
of “Ainaiteh. tee beni nadesonpestanset 4a while 
that of the-air was 60°. 
Leaving:"Ainaiteb, -we ascended the low | cp pane 
ae en pope asad be a then. cs ro a etl 
a valley- among low trees, We 
oeetod tub Maso nite village of Die Ot Aliinar jn. steo banal 
and twenty minutes. The eroall rain called a Dein or Con- 
vent has Corinthian capitals surmounting pilasters, and 
large stones In its foundation. About an hour North 
in la the waters begin to flow North, and there 
interesting rums al their course, from 
Lanwel ee sary or Rahib, the fountains of the Oron- 
tes, to the site of old Seleucia, where = river em cone into 
the Mediterranean. Let us cross the akleh, a 
small Moslem village a little above the plai oo nan western 
slope of Anti-Lebanon. It is situated on the brink of the 
ravine, in which a small stream flows to the plain below, 
and is one hour and a quarter North-East from Ba'albek. 
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and above them some 10 feet of solid wall still standing. 
A few-large old stones appear in the houses, and there are 
many more in the valley. rapes; this solid relic of a 
religion which has perished, we rode for one hour and a 
quarter along the western slope of the eastern mountai 

near its and then stopped to see again the wonders 

as being on a stair-way under the lesser temple, we found 
on three stones in a stair-way in the North-West corner 
of the foundation of the greater temple. From Ba'albek 


we continued down on the eastern mountain, just where 


it rises from the plain. The view to our right was beau- 
iful, forwards down the rich plain of Bika’'s, and back- 
yards over the fine fields of the City of the Sun. In an 
hour i reached ae stir fis —- and broken ‘columns, 
near the village of Tsiyibeh, and crossing a narrow gorge 
we passed T'aiyibeh in one hour and a GedartoetrcanBalalok: 
Thirty-five minutes more brought us to Burcitin. A num- 
ber of tombs were seen in the rocks just North of this vil- 
lage, and an old minaret stands in the middle of it. Near 
this minaret, and over a tomb cut in the rock, I found an 
inscription in small letters, much filled with moss, and worn 
by time. What I shered is as follows:* Four or tive 
lines more were so obliterated that I could make nothing of 
them. Leaving Bureitiin, we crossed a shallow valley in 
it, pe minutes, with the ruins of many buildings, now 
all fallen, and old oil-presses, and empty tombs on its South- 
West side. In thirty minutes more, we passed ‘Ain El- 
Kuneiseh, to the right of our path, a new settlement of half 
a dozen houses on a low hill at the base of which is a well. 
Ten minutes more brought us to Tiibshir, a modern ruin on 
the site of an old one; and in thirteen minutes more, we 
passed under Er-Rum4dy, which lay five minutes to our left, 
among rocks much quarried by men of older times. ee, 
minutes more brought us to Sir’in, or Sirrel-'Ain, & 
Moslem village on a rough ledge of rock, around and in 
which are a great many old sites of houses, with many - 
tombs, and He stn which have been dry for many years, 
the Emirs of Ba’albek, in a past a having cut off 
entirely the large olive-groves which once covered these 


* Nothing can be made of this—Note by Pres, Woolkey, “ 
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low hills‘and the fine plain before them. We were fifteen 
minutes in crossing the valley beyond Sir'in, both sides of 
which are-cut by extensive quarries, and yet we found but 
few old stones in the neighborhood. Numerous tombs are 
scattered among these quarries, over one of which by the 
road-side South of thé valley, I found the following in- 


scription :* | 
TH AC 
ETOYCecYaAMr 
€ 
Over a second, EH, and over a third, the following: 
MAXIM, ©. 
ete. (ilegible.) 


with a palm-branch alongside of it, A friend found over 
several others IMPER., the same letters being on all, and five 


or ten minutes farther on he noticed a large tablet, with a. 


long but much defaced inscription, which he made no at- 
tempt to copy. Beyond these tombs, our road lay a little 
more in the mountain, in a shallow 7 s the pesca 
Lebanon, separated from the plain by low hills. t 
mines We again-saw tombs by our road-side, and cw 
lage of Kunch was ten minutes to our left. We descended 
. steep hill five minutes to asmall brisk stream which turns 
a native flour-mill, and then joins the Litany in the plain 
below. Crossing this rivulet, we reached the village of 
Maiseh in ten minutes from it. Opposite this alleges on 
the right side of the road, is a ruined mosk, said to be on 
the site of a church of St.John, and at the North-West 
angle of it is a large stone with this inscription: 
First line undecypherable. Then follows: 
M. LONGINYVS. 
FALCIDIANYS. | 
wey ATVENO (?) aRDIs (?) F (ilio). 

At a little distance from the mosk, I saw a large stone finel 
eut, which once adorned the cornice, or door-way, of a sy 
building, and large old stones were strewed about, Near 
this village was found the stone with the Greek inscription, 
which I sent to the American Oriental Society. .A half 


| *In thie fragment, Erovs, “in the year,” is legible,—Note by Pros. Woolsey. 
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paay n the etree sich had crossed, is the 
of Reith, in-which I found small Corinthian vires 
Ge cakes Ueidantes 06 ancient cosnraneys<Dee ob Ghuead 
other evidences of ancient paney: Deir el-Ghiizil 
is ten minutes from Ra‘ith, and is near the top of the ridge 
which Bepereses its valley from the Bika’a. es back of 
this are the solid foundations of an ancient building, 
called by e petple 's Delt and the back of a slab was 
was shown to me, built into a house, on the reverse of 
which, as the owner testified, seri oma anna monk 
riding on a gazelle, The ity ee peasant apol 
for not showing me the sculpture, that, were 
pull out the stone, the bons geek would Els but he 
to send it to me, entire, whenever he should rebuild his 
habitation. The vil stuiyahlibt by the eappeces guaetn 
Sy and the convent: —— by the supposed gazelle. 
steep valley which nds from the ruin to the 
Buka’s, fae ate et Cavan oes See eee 
the unsatisfactory inscription:* In the village, a stone has 
n it, and in a house I was shown 
Fron) Deir el Shtedl we begat Mgeeerneccnt vaccine 
era the ceeds shut out from the Biika’a i seas 
low hills, thro ings in which we could see 
the plain anh the loft lofty rights eyo nd. Seven minutes 
brought us to one of ‘these gy the bottom of which, on 
the verge of the plain, is H fais oie se Arete 
ancient edifice near it. Riquaxter‘ ofan hour more 
us to Kiiséya, and eight minutes beyond we passed the cae 
of another short, steep and narrow Mibipech, leading to the 
Bika’a. Twenty minutes beyond, is "Ain, where we saw a 
small Corinthian capital, and other stones hewn in ancient 
times. Fifteen minutes more brought us to Kefr Zebad, 
North of which is a conical summit called Jebel esh-Sha’'ir, 
on which, as we were told, are the foundations of a once 
considerable building, with large stones, but no columns. 
base of the sccstenny slope of this high 
cart and is itself an old site. In one hour we rode to 
eba'a Shemein, near which are ruins called Salhiyeh. They 
are a little West of the road, and show merely the foundation 


sg Nothing ean be made of this, or of the two following —Note by Pres 
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feet long ‘and 25 feet wide.” i 
down the Wady-to the 
Firs ie 
Kier, or Kuneizet, 3 
excavated 







hy i 

on hao Teas airuated the village of Ait 0 
bears its name, is joined Kullet ez-Zeit, and far- 
nishes most of the pottery # e I market, There 
are many clny- ite in the village, ane ee cae 
it, Hearin i nya he a 

_ North of’ ithy, I climbed its very steep: idee, while the 
rest of the party rode on in a direction across the plain. In 
twenty-five minutes, I reached a modern 89 Ret long en 
the foundation of an ancient edifice, about 8 : 


by 10 feet wide, Inthe South-Bast corner of this last is 
hg see ere re tg bee ee It 
accor ast broken'st oe este and much detace monn 


¥ 












there, and o gn someting Sane oaee 





i ‘of Hdcamdral and Me 
across f 
sr hin of ima nd called "Akabet Kimid. 
On the rok st the right of the road, at the ‘Aikabeh, is a 


square niche which once had a slab with ion, anid 
is yet called El-Lauh el-Mektib. Passing x tlio the pap, 
we fode northwards, at the base of the western side of the 
hills, The rock under Sultén Ya’k6b is much quarried and 
cut into tombs. In one hour and a half from 6 Akabeb, 






: length, within, 
‘is 5 feet deep, the walls 
ian, and the columns are plain. ‘Two of them are standing 
pe ipa ‘The .corniog: is in-and. heavy, and at the 


a | inscription over its narrow 


"Krom Zeloweh we ‘continued along the base of the hills, 
until we were opposite Mejdel; then, crossing through a 
gap, we climbed to the temple. of Mejdel, reaching 1t in 
hree-quarters of an hour. from #Zekweh. sist a of 

jde is-situated on the top of oné of a descen ses aie 

| d may 






Ns which lie parallel to Anti-Lebanon, an 
to belong to that ange although | mere me 
plain about a mile The ruin is Ea creak weather-worn, 
y on ‘the South side and West end, where the 
walls are but half standing; but at the East end and North 
side the wall is nearly entire, excépt that the stones of the 
upper course have been dislocated more or less by earth- 
quakes, The porch has fallen, hee hae 8 sitple rower plein 
columns, 4} feet in diameter, with plain capitals, and their 
fragments have been laid in. rows. ee ee 
the temple, formi panei rm, probabl 
to the defences of 1 18 idol-temple h had bee enous 
a Moslem fort. The faterior of Ane wiih hak. the remains of 





dive halfcolumns on each side, the one at the altar being 


double. Those on the South side are dilapidated, and the 
capitals of all have nearly crumbled away, These columns 


-. are bree cach the capitals were’ slightly ornamented. Be- 


two columns are two niches, one above the other, 

measures within, from the door to the altar, 47 

Pe the depth of the altar is 124 feet. The width 
within the a 324 feet, and the thickness of the walls, 
ofthe The foundation projects 6.inches beyond the body 
the building and consists.of two, and, in some places, 





eal Wana isin Dingo igletaaeed 





veeiiaannnreante 1$ feet ‘each, and the upper five 

Seouclaatwet ditenandaes giving ng a total tof nine 

courses of stones, or 86,', feet above: the Sotindainn, The 

on at door-way 1s 14,'; feet wide, and .asmaller door-way 

peo Aik feet in width. ‘The door-posts of 

DA foot in height and @ fost in eidsh, by-4, foot im thick 

ind aD eet 1n 1m 

ness, On the erteriog Pbgectisinary ec va heaiind 
out and bevelled as in the rude sketch below. 

sacorecods Caisse aasioeaariiite 

preserved ruin a dhyana 3 









it whaanes aed ER 
eee sunset, and with the 
early summer covering the 


ren F eedine Stta,hienw ackee elk rile 

“ broad, is bouncdec on the West by the 

Bt tall ridge of Lebanon, the highest sum- 

. Sith caees ite te tn chee caries 
rss with snow, lying m the deep 

* which seam its top, ae ee 








“row its lower portion On the let 2 


sg 2 mile wide, is bounded by the parallel 
"S sacigh of etteetanoey Geotea i : 
mountain of grey limestone. From t 


: = ga roe ca riethor dogs 
Me et ee oping gradually up to the wa- 

where the streams begin to 
pine a distance of from twenty-five to thirty mil 
pes hie ag SIE mer amen eS d 
eS ress pl er, co py 
often covered with villages, or crowned with domes. 








84 hase of the h ill on which we stood, tha | 
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oe 


cd Sg SS ee 


. Ww. 
tS ik i. . . 9 ; 
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While 





bean , it-was not difficult for the imagination to rebuild 


which we had seen in ruins, and to restore the 
lower ridges which shut in the fair valley of the Bika's, 









who reared the glorious s tures, and the J 
Turks who joined forces é earthquake and the ele- 
i trating all. With the nations came back their 






nents im prost | 
igions and their ware, Ba’al and Juno, and the Templar’s 


agth; the temples of idolatry became towers of defince, 
poe. rot. of lizards and jackals’ The idle tra- 
Sense pbia Ht we ay balore Ginbs ahageasee Nok 
a we may beli hem, the grave of Noah, 
“upon whom be pea is found at Kerak; and Seared 
whom Elijah’s mantle fell, lies entombed near Firzal:; and 
not far from Sir'in is the grave of Seth; while a few hours 
farther Hast is the largest and the oldest cemetery in this 
world of graves, contaming the tomb of Abel placed above 

ople believe to be the collected bones of all who 
: im the flood! Homo diluwit testis would not be 
difficult to find, to one sufficiently credulous, in the numer- 
ous masses of si petrifactions which form the hills 
about ancient Abila. Lord Nugent, unwilling that natives 
should have a monopoly of such blunders, has found the 
grave of Saladdin in a mosque at Ba’albek! 

Descending the western 3 of the hill on which the 
temple of Mejdel stands, we found at its base part of the 
door-posts of an ancient iometiaa still standing, and large 
stones scattered around them, A ride of an hour brought 
us to the river Leontes, by the village of Es-Stibl, and an 
hour and a half more to Kiibb Elyda, a large village at the 
base of Lebanon. A little South of this village, we were 
shown what is called El-Kiila’ah el-Muzeiyeneh, or the Or- 
namented Castle, It is the smoothed face of a precipice, on 
which was left a broad projecting rib which marks out on 
the rock a square of about 40 feet on a side. The oh at 
he Wb; Te wosched, a6 if to receive zaftete, and four 2 Ww 









The surface af the rock beneath it has been lev- 
elle, and and there are tombs in the surrounding rocks. Prob- 


ably, this was the rear-wall of some ancient structure erected 


against the precipice. A climb of ten minutes ut as 
to. shee enatie ebere; ie Ub ee built by the Druze E 
Biche eckeDin: Ma'an, strength, of considera- 
be yang Leaving this castle with 
of that celebrated Emir, 


my dint sg ad ay mieasee oe 


Srrrah a ballseiichso. cx the Nersh altel a torgo toe 
tached rock at the foot of a rugged precipice. ee adi 
ae pene ie body o t feet long, segs 

a1 firure, though mH weather-worn, aeealibd : 
war Oier Sorenoen: be We and wi Beco there, whether he 








waa carved where he stands, by the road-side, or was cut on . 


the height above, and in some meine of aioe leaps 
the precipice, bringing with him so of mas- 
sive rock. His heed ss. sowands-4 donntehe of tam tooidas 
Lebanon-watar, where we slaked our thirst, and then re- 
newed our toilsome ascent. In about. forty minutes from 
ee te Seana nD SS hy ME OR 
ordinary ne eee 
being, distant about seven. hours snd bal Pecan 
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i 
ON THE RELATIONS 


MARATHA TO THE SANSKRIT. 





ane modern languages of India may be divided into three 
classes, consisting of the aborigi al languages, and the south- 
ern and northern families of Hindoo languages. 

1, The aboriginal languages of India are spoken by the 
various hill-tribes, who are gene Uy found in the most hilly 
and inaccessible parts of the country. The Bheels, the 
Waralees, the Katodees, the Ramoshees, in the mountainous 
regions of Western India, the Gonds of Central India or 
Gondwana, the Khands of the hill-country back of Origea, 
and other similar tribes on the Nilgerry Hills, and in the 
tha abobietaes ok eee a thew are generally recarded as 
the aborigines of India, and the languages spoken by many 
of them appear to be only different dialects of what was 


originally the same language. Vocabularies of the magne 
of different hill-tribes have been published in the Calcutta 
magazines in past years; and from these vocabularies it has 
been ascertained that many of these lan ages present nu: 
merous points of resemblance to one another, and also that 
they bear no resemblance to the Sanskrit, as it is only in 
very rare instunces that a Sanskrit term has crept into their 
vocabularies. One reason of this is, that these aboriginal 
tribes in their mountain homes, were. never brought under 
the influence of the Brahmanic religion, and never bowed 
their necks to the yoke of the Brahman priesthood. They 
have worshipped only their own hill-deities, and in their 
own Way, sometimes, like the Khands, sacrificing human 
victims, or, like other tribes, sacrificin goats and fowls, to 
propitiate their deities, They have therefore never used 
a never needed the various religious terms employed by 
47 


You, Ui. 













his has preserved their languages from inter- 
mixture with a foreign element, so that we are permitted to 
see these languages, now, just as they doubtless have existed 

The number of these aborigines still remaining in India 


proper, is supposed, by a recent writer residing in that coun- 
‘be eight or ten millions. Many of the aborigines of 





Tia, instead of retiring to the mountains like their breth- 


nm, on the conquest of the country by the Hindoo 1 
remained on the, soil, ve becune ioe: of wood and 
wers of wa for their conquerors, being regarded as 
outeasts by the regular Hindees: oad required to live outside 
the walls of the towns and vill; Such are the Mahars 
of the Maritha country, and Pirias and Shanars of 
Southern India, These have come more under the infiu- 
ence of Brahmanism than their brethren who found refuge 
in the Sintec mney, Fass ye still RE their bps 
priests, who orm the mite ol marnage and some other 
religious ceremonies; and it is probable that some of the 
aboriginal gods, also, are retained and worshipped amon 
them, though they do at the same time acknowledge cod 
ace Src of the Hindoos. These people have gen- 
erally lost all idea of their own origin; and in consequence 
of their connection with the conquering race and their re- 
ception of Hindooism, they have also lost their own lan- 
‘4 re raining ie a a people among whom 
dwell.* 
2. The southern family of Hindoo languages embraces 
the Tamul, the Teloogoo, the Canarese, the i | 





xen ; oun ones and all BP Koi different from the 
northern | Ly anguages, of which we are yet tos peak. 
The tribes speaking as languages inhabit the southern 
part of the sanlinaalas the Tamul people having also spread 





* Tt is AeA that the Maritha ec derives ite name from 
Mahéirs, one © principal aboriginal tribes now residing within its 
bounds, ancient name of the was which the Brab. 


town in that country performing the duties of village-servants and villa 
inessengers, May claim to be the aborigines of that country to which and to 
the Ianguage of which they have given their own name. 
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over into the northern part of Ceylon, The grammatical 
structure of these petit and their grammatical forms, 
are entirely different from those of the northern family. 
The character which is used in writing these southern lan- 
guages iz also peculiar, being more like the round character 
used In writing the Burmese and Siamese, and very unlike 
the aoe character used in writing the Sanskrit and ita 
so-called derivative sangre. In consequence of the preva- 
lence of the Hindoo religion among these tribes, a their 
consequent subordination to the Brahman priests and to the 
Hindoo philosophy and mythology, many Sanskrit terms 
have crept into their different languages; but these terms 
appear entirely as a foreign element supplying the deficien- ° 
cies of the vernaculars, eepecialty their de clencies in words 
for moral and religious and metaphysical ideas. These terms 
are frequently very much changed from their original San- 
skrit form, when adopted in these languages; sometiines so 
drank, dasteuh ake origeal pipietet of ast le poanee 
ores ad, the original alphabet of these es Was 
not adapted to express many of the sounds aod eons 
tions of sounds in the Sanskrit words which they wished to 
adopt. It may be added, that these southern languages are 
generally regarded as much more difficult of acquisition to 
a European than those of the northern family, | 

S$. The northern family of Hindoo languages consists of 
the Hindee, Marithé, Guzenithee, Marwadee, Scindian, Pun- 
jabee, Ooriya, and Bengilee, which are all generally consid- 
ered as derivatives from the Sanskrit. The Hin i 
may also be regarded as one of this northern family, bein 
waking more than the Hindee with a large admixture o 
Persian and Arabic words, — indeed supply the place of 
corresponding Sanskrit terms, the grammatical construction 
bei dikisely that of the Hindee. The Hindoostanee wag 
sued by the Mohammedan conquerors of India, who brought 
into it the terms to which they had been accustomed in 
their own vernacular, the Persian; and the Arabic char- 
acter was therefore required for writing it. With the ex- 
ception of the Hindoostanee, which may be considered as a 
kind of mongrel language, all the languages of the northern 
family are written in the same character ds the Sanskrit, or 
in one very nearly approaching it, and evidently derived 
from it. The Maratha and Hindee use the Sanskrit charac- 





» India. They resemble 


ter without change, while the Bengalee, Guzerithee, ete., 
have a character little removed from it, It is said by some 
writers that nine-tenths of the Hindee language is Sanskrit. 
This is doubtless an exaggeration. Of the Maratha lan- 
guage, fe many as half the words, it is believed, are either 

skrit terms, adopted from that language without change, 






or else br into the Marathi in a different form, or 
terms derived by a very simple process of derivation from 


Sanskrit roots. “But, beside these, there are large classes of 
verbe and nouns which never came from the’ Sanskrit, and 
bear no resemblance to any words found in that language. 








These form what we may call the original element in th 
Maratha language. It is to distinguish this original element 


from the Sanskrit admixture, and then to draw some infer- 





ences as to the affinities of the language, that the facts pre 
sented below have been brought together. It may be siriod, 


that the remarks made in regu c 

equal sip aches ipso = the northern family of 
ach other very much, being evi- 

dently the dialeets of kindred tribes. | 

_ We lay down, then, this p ition, which we hope to 

be able to prove satiatachoril: in t, while the Marithd lan. 

guage has borrowed extensively from the Sanskrit, it is not 


= 


operly speaking a‘derivative of that language. It is ac- 
owned, hat large rs 








for by the circumstances of the people speaking the Maratha. 
Having long been under the priestly tyranny of the Brah- 
mans, whose original Janguage was the Sanskrit, and who, 
in speaking and writing th peer Sao gn intro- 
ane - many terms ry Roped vernacular aa they could 
ope to make intelligible, the language of the Maratha 
ple, orginally an uncultivated tongue, gradually abana 
its character, Especially when we consider the religious 
character of the Brahmans, and the religious character of all 
their books, and take into consideration the complete sub- 
ordination of the native mind to the priestly race, we can 
Seen Be o gradual change:im the language of: the 
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1, Let us ion first, at the derivative element in the 
Maratha language, that which comes either directly or indi- 
rectly from the | 





it. 

Many of the names of the most common things are of 
Sanskrit origin, for example: 

Fire, dig, from Sanskrit agnt. (The most 
common sort, however, 18 visti, a pure Maritha word.) 





Water, anskrit pdintyd, from the 
__ Toot ' ph, to drink. 
. muiti, from Sans. mritubit, 
A bhiime, Bans. = dhaimi. 
Man, minis, from Sans, direst. 
Woman, sfri, Sans. tri, (This, how- 
ever, oF ih my cocanoca a Se phere Mantis bai.) 
(Tie is 


Child,’ mal, 
not so much used as the Marathé term Y Bnkurt) 
Hoe pis ra Sans. 2 
oot, i um plidii “i? 
Tongu i from Sans, chad, a 
Tooth, dlitnt, Sans dant, | 
Thumb, dngithé, from Sans. dnqushthd, 





= le ae 


oT4 
Silver, rupe’, from Sans. riipypd, 
Iron, lkhdnd, from Sans. hd. 


All moral, religious, metaphysical, scientific and technical 
terms, are borrowed from the Sanakes nskrit ay: as might _ 





ex and mostly eR ira 0; médnd, mind 
| oonceraermat knowled sin | ak 
guilt ; duaht, wicked om God; keisha eaven i 


salvation ; ndshd, destruction. This list might oa a 
indefinitely. Any scientific work written in Marathi, draws 
without limit from the Sanskrit, or coins new words from 
Sanskrit roots, to supply the deficiencies of the Maratha, 
=o gone: fn pod native Maritha writers is their too free 
regard as high style. Very few books have been 
- a high style. Ww ve 

oes y natives which do not Mint Bs this tendency in a 
very great degree; ei pee Sanskrit terms even when pee 
Maratha terms were at hand, better adapted to their purpose 

The baer pronouns are mostly derivatives 

rape graerns pronoun is as follows : 

Wo case, mf, I; ti, thou; #, he. 

Syd; tes End case, my; twa ; fyiné. Compare Sanskrit 
maya ; twa, 

om. eed Be wes oer fé, they 

The E has, mai, I; t#, thou; eg Are 

Nom. plural, ham, we; tom, ye; vé, they. 

Most of these forms seem to be easily ived from the 
Sanskrit, ne ete first and second persons plural in both 





Leno and and the third person singular and plu- 
ral of the Hindee, forms seem to be very different 
from the Sanskrit. 


The relative pronoun is 23, masc., ji, fem., and j@, neut. 
who, which: and the interrogative Bistigcei ns’ Nig who 
patie pe what ? Both are evidently derived from the 


Prete aise icelaler Gh hid tied a ask ae 
Numerous verbs in Maratha are derived from Sanskrit 
i as for example : 
to do, or make, from Sans, = Avi. 
to know, from Sans, jn. 
to give, from Sans. = di. 
to walk, go, from Sans, chal, 
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i to si from Sans. was, 
bien toni, © from Sana, ig 
dhdr-n@, to hold. lo ie dhri. 
. gan to sing, from Sana. ; 


ghe-né, 


aik-ne, to hear, from Sana. 

thir-né, tobefixed, from Sans. 

sthip-n?, to establish, from Sans, . 

These verbs are selected from those in most common use 
in the language, and show how much the Maritha is in- 
debted to th e Sanskrit even for its verbs. 

It is this great indebtedness to the Sanskrit, of the Mani- 
tha and its cognate languages, which has led many to regard 
them as derived directly from the Sanskrit. But ‘et us look 
at the other side also. 

2. We will now consider the original element in the Mari- 
tha language, and here we will endeavor to present numer- 
ous Classes of words, and numerous facts in the grammar 
and in the construction of the language, which show how 
different it is from the Sanskrit. From these facts we shall 
see that the Maritha still retains many of its original char- 
acteristics, notwithstanding the encroachments made upon 
Ber by tee ap the Brahman priests. 

_ 1.) There is a large class of very common terms in Mari- 
tha which are not derived from the Sanskrit. 
Father, ‘ip, or bébé, or bé. Compare Hebrew ay, and 


Syriac [ol. 
Mother, di. The Sanskrit names for father and mother are 
scarcely known beyond the Brahman caste. 
Wie, bayakd. This is in more common use, among all 
‘Classes, than the Sanskrit term séri. 
Child, 2nkurai:; much more common than mil. 
Man, b4wd ; but méniis, from the Sanskrit, is more gene 
Woman, béi; much more common than stri. i 
ther, bid, Some derive this from Sans. bindhu; others 
from Sans, bhrdiri, But both derivations are very 


BRE 
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ay 4 









Wife's brother, zhu 

Pony, fatti, also bat. Phaisten as the hoses in csmtoon 
use among the Marathis. For a large horse, the word 
Gings & ved, from Sens. pogaka. 


Stallion, wali 
Sheep, méndhdri-. 
Gon irda Biliriv, from Sans, wirkird, is also used ; 
ut this term includes sheep, nag is not used distine- 
tively, like shéradii-. 
Se stn 


pact ts Wnkirae. 

Flock, khilar, 

Well, vitir, Compare Hebrew “xz. For well we have, 
dd, bw, and dirdiw, 

Water-w! eel, rahdt, 

Tent, dérd, and ambi, Another kind of tent is réwati, 

Ten mekh, 


i- 
Fanta termeriy, a collection of huts of shepherds), wad: 
Compare Acabic why, ’ 


ol taciguaas rae: ee om ese 
peg 3b no Telation whatever to t 
aa ‘ana the early history of the MManathis’ 

Dee foie dl wrabowsteddbcmions, ple were originally 
Sinieetoiee nye ee and ied dovthe casio 
she ts, us many y among them even now are? 

aye : er common terms of the language are entirely 
indigenous, for example : 








7IVen are 


ES or and. g dokt. Heel, hich, 

: Throat sti 

: i fir, and mandi, 
bat. 
birhdd. 
mila, 


ioe 


A at Uap 





This list might be extended very 





exhibited to show that the M ali 
of its own, without borrowing at all from the S: 


There is a Poxcstiihs oe bearin ae eek 
whatever to : ato d a 


woes mhan-nz, and sing-nt, To speak, 


didhil-né, and bhet-n@. To be found, Posen 
To pate on (dren nés-nd, and lé-nz. 


To put in, din. To take out, kddh-na, 

No aivew. Sdn < throw. air tak-nd, 
To be exiaaglad pot To sink, bud-né. 
wast creiht in word was printed atthe bottom of page 97, 


¥OL. OL. 4b 








To etrate, bhin-né, 
“i a thie-ne. 





a eoree : 
salily, pe raigitd-n2. 
To Soak ~ne. 
To be offended, chidh-ni. 
Beside these and ney similar verbs in most common 
uso inthe Marithi there are numerous words 
(verbs, nouns, adjectives, ‘adverbs), which may be called 
imitati nicl Ww. ich are entirely original: These imitatives 


can be coined at any one’s discretion, as the genius of the 
e and of the people favors the use of suc terms very 

unakrit has nothing like them. I give 
below a few of those in moat common use, a8 a specimen, 








Noise, katdhat. 
Thunder, Great alarm, peices 
To whisper, To To Blase” i 
To glitter, To clauk, khanakhe: 
To rai | . To be nauseated, mikimdl-nz. 
Totremble, thd: Tost wight) dachak-né, 
To flutter in the wind, phigh 

dimly, mindmiin-ne, 





It is in VEE arith the aadics ct ne language 
exhibited in these imitative formations, to Tepeat a word to 
denote repetition of idea, thus: riz, day; ote rhe; erenyp airs 
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—<diwis, day; diwisidiwds, daily ;—warshd, 
aa iy aap ap tes y apron Vtg ln 
as: Our; r, urs; pan 

by Hfties= shiinbhar shambhar, vy i i 


70) An examination of the grammatical forms of the lan- 
will, it is believed, furnish very strong additional 
evidence of the original independent existence of the Mari 
ut least that it ia not a derivative of the San- 
ee | in deciding eae # canon as this, more reli- 
a ig a em the grammatical forms of 
a language than on the mere use of certain terms, however 
common and extensive that use may have become. 

a. The paradigm of the Maratha verb has very little re- 
semblance to that of the Sanskrit, 

The Tepemblanes of the Seuaksit $0 the Greek hashes 
often remarked. We have the syllabie and temp aug- 
ment in the past tenses, and the reduplication in t 

, in Sanskrit just as in Greek, The Sanskrit exhibits 

dual number in the declension of nouns and the 
po a igs Retr gpa as the Greek, The termina- 
tions of the present indicative are nearly the same in the 
singular as those of the Greek verbs in ws, which are doubt- 
less the more ancient forms of the Greek. Still more strik- 
ing is the resemblance of the Sanskrit to the Greek and 
Latin exhibited in the substantive verb, both in the root 
itself and in its terminations, These facts in to the 
Sanskrit are sufficient of themselves to establish its close 
afinity to the Latin and Greek, even if there were no other 
facts in proof of kindred. ne 

How is it now with the ? We see nothing of 
these striking resemblances here, “The present indicative of 
tha viel abet to give Woes Sane. @& te dectinad thas: 

Bing. let per, @d per. 3d Plor. ist per. 2d per. 3d 
masc, dir, détig, duh pxn Eu. dai, dtt-, danit, 
fem. dir, détis, dzti : 
neut, dé, défis, dee, 
So of the verb kar-n2, to do, from Sans. Ari: 
 harités, karita; danritor, keri, harried, 


Ding » the fas cpp aint 
e present tense om. ¢ ap eae’ e ) 
Sinstide in coh a tee eaten singular for the different 
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jes Nena role pentbee hes Por the Sanskrit 

reminds us of the distinction 

of gender (he (oe masculine and feminine) in the second and 

the Hebrew. The Hindee, which has only 

evo genom like the Hebrew, has tren terminations for 

Wauice Tastee. and past tenses, just like the 

term nation of the past tense in Marithi is 

4, which is varied like any adjective in d, for all the three 

pulatathoth te the earn and plural, Nothing like this 

appears in the Sanskrit. he termination #, or W, distin- 

gushes the future oe hit Lid Maratha verb. Nothing in 

Sanskrit or its has any resemblance 

to this termination. en should ¢ remarked that in the ter- 

minations of the and future tenses, the kindred lan- 

riage sof the northern Hindoo family differ greatly among 

themselves. ‘I'he Hindee, yor ed vine integra et 
rath than any other of the cognate 

it in these terminations, and is at the same time utterly un- 

















like the Sanskrit, 
The substantive verb, especially, exhibits the most strik- 
ing dissimilarity between the Sanskrit and the Marathé lan- 


guages. In Mara we have the following forms of the 
pci: verb: = 


Pres, indie ede, ei, ies al, Uh, Eh 





Second form, Adyd, h twa hwé, Aét. 
eaipert wat) i fat bis hai, hé, hat. 
oe a8) a, hatés, héth; hate, bth, hae, 
The root Sak ak this verb is evidentl or Az, reminding us of 
the Hebrew mtorr hin." The nit root of the sul 


tive verb ds, is employed in Maritha to fill up the deficien- 
cies of the paradigm of the original root; being used in the 
formation of the present habitual and of oat of 
habitual, and also of the conditional 

habitually ; ds?, he was habitually; dsalé, if he we oui but 
these are evidently later introductions, required and em: 
pet only when the language had been considerably cul- 


eee 
* Some would derive this root from the Sanskrit bAa, to be, and others from 
the Bonakerit de; but either of these derivations is far-fetched wad unetiatnetore 


fen Of ee wel: hicks da. wood) in Markthh ‘ 
e t and past tenses, was pro bly 
inal, as itis the ah shortest form in which the ver 


except the imperative second dedi This old yee of 






the present consisted merely of tion of &, or 4, to the 
root of the verb for the first and third persons singula 
the addition of s for the second person singular. “Thus the 
Sere eRe erence or 

. Let per. ad Plur. Ist ad Sd per 
ee. ae dehy 0 gaa Gok aaees 
kér-n@, to do, runs thus: | 

kari, karis, kari; kari, kardé,  barit; 


is spre to be the earliest form of the “Marithé verb, 
A ghoehts and past tenses; but is now used in 
ixamse ore i dpe in conversation, only as a past- 
habitual, ‘meat moaning “he was porte ba to give, to make, 
to sit,” ete. It is however even Spee in — 
With some particles, to express sim ey ree n 

and future time. ‘This form, st wall bavans) isti 
tions in gender, nor has the future, aint ae is eiaenaty Sczined 
from this both in Maratha and Hindee. The present 
tense of the sul tive verb in both these languages is algo 
destitute of any distinctions for genders. 

The passive verb in the Maratha in formed by joining the 
different tenses of the verb fo go, to the aes ai sd ong 
thus: he isseen, (3 pdluld 2ét6; he was struck, t mérilé geld > 
it will be eaten, @ khdlle 2dil. The Manitha, however, 
avoids the use of the passive as much as possible, generally 
Fe oy the idea by a circumlocution. 

The grammatical forms of Manitha nouns are yery 
different from those of Sanskrit nouns. 

The resemblance of the forms of Sanskrit nouns and their 
different declensions, to those of the Latin and Greek, has 
been often remarked. Thus, Sanskrit masculines in ds, fem- 
inines in 4, and rapiprcam are very much like the nouns 
of the correspon Kings Benelens in us, a, um, in Latin, and os, 
a,or, in Greek. An & large class of adjectives amd parti- 
ciples in Sanskrit are declined like these nouns.. There are 
striking resemblances in the forms of both the nominative 
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and accusative cases in Latin, Greek and Sanskrit, and it is 
remarkable that the Sanskrit has the neuter nominative and 
accusative always alike, as in the Latin and Greek. The 
Sanskrit has also a large class of nouns corresponding 
their form and inflections to nouns of the third declension 
in Latin, and numerous adjectives also of similar form. In 

to these points where the Sanskrit is so much like 
the Greek and Latin, the Maratha and its cognate rape 
are entirely unlike it, ae cg for the different 
in the Maratha are 4, {, =, 


TUL. om. . peut. - 
changile, chingali, chingalz’, _ good. 
In the nouns the difference in gender is, in numerous cases, 
indicated in the same way, thus: 









henbaré, honhart. kanbaré, or kénkdri, a lamb, 

So also in the and the tense of verbs, thus: 
geld, géli, tlt, a wintabonma aed Soin the pro- 
noun Ad, hi, he, he, she, it. This reminds us of the Hebrew 
aan, am, he, she: the feminine form in both languages 
the same, Hindee, which has only two genders like 
the Hebrew, has its masculine and feminine in i, i, like the 
anid cane aesvet ie seaman amunctinns frei ie 
6, a8 in the pronoun £6, fi, & e, it. in the present 
tense of oe verbs as cog any irs dzti, daz, he 
gives, she | it gives. ® Guzerathee a cog- 
nate of the 4 ardtha has tho masculine form of adjectives and 
nouns often in 6, It is remarkable that the Marathd never 
bas d, as the Sanskrit acts for the feminine termination of 
nouns, adjectives, or except when nouns have 
come directly from the it. This is the more remark- 
when we consider the resemblance of the Sanskrit to the 
Greek and Latin. And when we remember that the term- 
ination é, which makes the feminine gender in those three 
g , is the prevailing form of the masculine in the 
Maratha and Hind sean yy ig eased worthy of notice 
in marking the difference of the languages 
But there is still more striking difference between the 
Maratha’ and the Sanskrit nouns, and this consists in the 
fact that Maritha nouns have no change in their termina- 
tions, = ae cases: in other words, they are not 


















ee ee the two terminations of ¢ for the locative 
case, and & for the instrumental, be considered inflections; 
but these are used only to a limited extent, and are evidently 
of later origin. The Sanskrit bears a great resemblance to 
the Latin and Greek, in the inflections made in the noun to 
express different relations. It has an accusative, an instro- 
mental, a dative, an ablative, tension be a locative, and a 
vocative case, all marked by different inflections, But no 
change is made in the Marithé noun, with the slight excep- 
tions mentioned above, The only way in which relation is 

d prepositions to a oe without eres 
vowel, though most generally by inserting betw yeen the noun 
pis ie what is calbed: & union-vowel, and, if the 
noun ends in a vowel, changing it sometimes to another 
vowel. ‘This union-vowel may be either 4, 4, @, % ord, To 
this union-vowel are sgineided the various particles and 


prepositions, or what may more ly be called a tposi- 
tions, as they are hivaniakty to the noun. When 
thus affixed, they become one word with the noun to which 


they are affixed. ‘This is different from any thing found in 





the Sanskrit, which always has its prepositions prefixed, ag 
in the . an languages. It is more like the Hebrew 





and its cognate languages, which have their pronominal suf: 
fixes, but it differs from them in the fact that pronouns are 
never thus affixed to Manithd nouns, only particles and 
prepositions. One of these particles is /4, meani “to,” 
expressive of the relation of the dative case, like th e He- 
brew 5, and also appended to the verb to make one form of 
the iniinitive. 


All snp mc bg it of the northern Hindoo family agr 
lan dengd tha, it is believed, in the particulars just 


ce, [hero 1s another striking difference between the Mari- 
tha and the Sanskrit, in reference to the comparison of ad- 
aries The Sanskrit changes the termination just as the 
Latin and Greek, adding #érds and tamas to the positive, to 
form the comparative and superlative: thus: light, laghu- 
iaras, laghutamas, light, lighter, light There is a great 
resemblance here to the Greek repos, in the compe ative, and 
to the Latin tissimus or timus in the superlative. The Maré- 
tha, on the contrary, has no degrees of comparison. The 
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slp tare wide 3 onan one tt with soe 








which only I will refer at present. The Maratha mrss 
tg coe er 

l, t hoy Hani alga e instrumental case, and the 
verb has the jorm of an im ; th 





horse,” would be in Maritha: tyiné ghodyd-l4 mérilé, liter- 
ally, “by him there was a: nara teeing” And so 
with all the transitive verbs in the language, with a few well 
defined exceptions. The direct construction (except in these 
few cases), is not known in Maritha, It is justso in Hindee 


(3.) The Maratha lang is very different from the 
5 it in the character of its words and syllables. The 
it has often a harsh succession of consonants with- 













out the intervention of a vowel, like the English, Latin, 
and Greek. The iTS NET ee two distinct Sieg ve 
come together, except when the last consonant is one of t! 
semi-vowels y or tw, and sometimes r and A, Its syllables 
also generally end in a vowel. The native Maratha people 
can not speak the difficult Sanskrit words introduced so 
extensively into their language, but break them down by 
interposing vowels, or dropping one or more of the com- 
pound consonants, Thus, they are utterly unable to pro- 
nounce the word ndkshdird, constellation, but break it down 
into the form ndkitdér. They can not pronounce lagna, mar- 
riage, but say ligdn. Even the word Bréimdn, they gen- 

ly pronounce Béihman, The word sthénd, place (from 
the root sid, to stand), they pronounce #idn. The Brah- 
mans, on the contrary, pronounce the most difficult Sanskrit 
words with perfect facility, thus showing a marked difference 
between the two classes of people in refere: 











ogo 


These considerations lead us to the conclusion that the 
Maratha and its cognate a a i are not derived from the 
Sanskrit, but are of independent origin, although, from the 
long subordination of the people to the priestly Brahman _ 
race, these languages have become very much changed in 
their character, being gradually more assimilated to the 
Sanskrit in grammatical forms, as well as borrowing a greater 
proportion of their terms from the Sanskrit. 


Without a farther examination of other lang 

m India and in neighboring countries, it would be unwise 
to draw any certain conclusion in regard to the stock from 
which the Maratha sprung. ‘The facts above given appear 
contradictory. From the pronouns, we might infer that 
the Maratha is one of the - ooops lang which 
must have separated from the original stock long before the 
Greek and Latin separated from the Sanskrit. On the other 
hand, the substantive verb, the affixes to the nouns, the 
mode of marking the comparison of adjectives, and numer- 
ous other facts referred to above, can not fail to suggest an 
affinity to the Shemitish languages, ‘ 












Aiey to expressions of sound used in this essay in writing words 
Jrom Indian 

&, like short u in bud, Columbus 

a "“ «a in father. 

ee oe 

t pe 1 “pin. 

é “ @¢ @ machine. 

o "§ a ™ note, 

uo © u * full, 

fi “ oo “ food, 


y and w are always consonants, 

A dot near the mets vowel, on the right, indicates a slightly nasal 
iwc like fh in thin or in that, but is ¢ aspirated, 
A dot Beneath th, d dhy'm, indicates that hey beloig to the 
™ palatal class, and not to the dental. 
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BRIEF NOTES 
ON THE 


TAMIL LANGUAGE. ‘ 


Tne Tami] has two dialects or branches, commonly called 
the High and the Lou Tamil. The native appellations for 
the two branches of the language, are »Shen-Zomil and Ko- 


Shen-Tamil, the polished, correct Tamil, has three subdi- 
visions, viz: 1. Jyql-Tamal, Natural or Proper Tamil, This 
is a high and dificult prose style, which is employed chiefly 
in Ureis, or concise explanations of poctic stanzas. It is 
more elosely allied to poetry, than to the common colloquial 
language, 2. Jsei-Zamil, Musical or Poetic Tamil. This is 
none other than eae arranged according to poetic 
rule. 3. Nidaka-Tomil, Dramatic Tamil. This, aguin, is 
Tyal-Tamil, as employed in the low style of poetry fo 









he common dra 






liflaous, than the Shen-Tami]. It is the language of schol- 
ars, in all their books. 


Kodun-Tamij, harsh, unpolished Tamil, is the common 
ei ae pm It does not deserve such an appellation. 
. When well spoken or written, it is smooth and agreeable, 
except to the fastidious ear of the Tamil poet. Though it 
is not so flexible as the Shen-Tamil, yet there is no detinite 
idea which cannot be conveyed by it with precision, force, 
and beauty. It is a copious, flowing and Tetined language. 

The two dialects are so unlike, and the High is in itself 
80 difficult, that one who has not studied the High, however 
familiar with the Low, cannot understand the finished poetic 
style at all, not even a line in a page. 





Tis eorrar reg 

The Tami] is spoken by about eight millions of people, 
in Ceylon and oh tke adjacent cpatinant. It is believed to 
be the radix of the Telugi, the Canarese, the Malayélim, 
the Tuluva, and other dialects, which constitute the speech 
of some twenty or thirty millions of people. .So that it 
well be considered as occupying Southern India. It is 
linated, by the Tamilars, th e “Southern speech,” by 
stinction from the Sanskrit, which they call the 









of 






its history and relations. 
There is reason to believe, that India was originally settled 
by two branches from the family of Shem. One branch 
came in at the North-West, across the Indus ; the other, at 


The language of the latter branch of this Indo-Shemitic 
farnily waa the T i 





ami], This may be shown in several’ 

The Muni Agastyn is claimed by the Tamilars to be e 
father of their purer, or High dialect, He prescribed its 
tya is said to haye resided on the hill Pothiya, which : 
longed to the Piindion kingdom. It was not t Pothiya of 
the North, another name for Thibet. It is stated in the 
Riméyana, that Rima, the hero of that earliest of the Hindt 
epies, on his first visit to the South, found Agastya in that 
region, at the head of a company of Rishis, or Munis, This 
would seem to establish the existence of the Tamil, as the 
anguage of the South of India, ns early, at least, as 1200 
B.C. It had then already received its distinctive poetic 
character which marks the High dialect. As the language 

of the masses, it must, therefore, have existed much earlier, 
" . Some of the best authorities among the natives of South- 
ern India, admit that the father of their pure Tamil dialect 
was from the North of India, where the Tami] was the na- 
tive language, and where he learned the Sanskrit. This 
accords with recently developed facts respecting the relation 
of the eee the aboriginal tribes of Northern India, 























which go enting force, to indicate that the Tamil 
twoas the uage of all India. The dominion of 





this earlier language, has been like the 


Sob 


conquests of the Hindiis, eet proper language it was, 

ae the earlier tribes, extending gradually from. t. 2 Noth! 

segue and bt es nearly complete in shia fields of its: first 
ess so, at the 5 





“haan tion is confirmed by a reference to the 
Bible. The ver 8 aor deeuticiedin t Kings x. 12. seaes 
res is Miers ta nea and Southern India, and, it 1s 

the word Tenderel_ peacook, tite, fe Vda ort 
rendered a word, a 
itive triliteral, Miusyllabie. term. It is pe vas in 
nor in any other Indian language not allied to the 
Tami, Some. lexion phers have considered this to be 
seca dai same as the Sanskrit akhi. But this word has 
into the Tamil, in the form of siti, Every 
ei lar ows hai se Shoes tama ane 
Ten a { more roperly meanin 
monkey, is just as it standa in 'T Tamil. This ie fivanul abeo'p 
the Sanskrit. But we know that the ‘Sonskri was intro- 
duced into Southern India before Solomon's time; and there- 
fore this word may be regarded as transferred frorh the Tamil 
to the Hebrew, especially as it is found in such close connec- 
tion with the pure Tamil word above named. The same ma 
be said of the word rendered ivory, in the passage refered 
to, Se eee ee The part meaning elephant 
(Sans, tha, Tam. iham), is found in Tamil, as well as in 
krit. These considerations seem to indicate very clearly 
ern ber Piao fleet rete tgs ora er arti- 
an to determine the | of the people 
from whom they were obtained, 

. There are other considerations which go to show that the 
Tamil was the language of the first settlers of Southern 
India, The earliest names of places, things, ete. of the 
South, are pure Tamil, having no connection with the Sans- 

These have been, in many cases, displaced by terms 
rhs the language of the dominant SaigiOs, Brihmanism. 
Such is the case with regard to Madura, MAMA 
pion: Pi , Travancore, which were formerly called, respect- 
cy Men , Mukavei. Kallanei, Aaleryilam. The name 

y a country where the Shdnars abound, who 
are re uni 0 portion of the aboriginal rer Mot ae 

Tarn, Troma original term for Point 






ntimate, is believed will be found 
ta'be the ut that the Tare aes 
ang If so, it presents a new and inte 

nd one, it is thought, well deserving the attention rett 
philologist and the ethnologist. 

The roota, which are mostly verbal, are general! 

and ‘di ie, A few words are com sven beast but two 
letters ; and few have more than two syl oa ! 

: Some Tan words are so similar to Hebrew as at onee to 
salute theie: common origin. ‘The following are given as 
examples of this similarity in sv doe ei about one in 
woe Many more do ) 


|e ESRB Rad oe aia 
Ara, toreap, by plucking off, ete. Bx, to reap, to pluck. 


















Era, to asce on, to be high. 
Ari, lion: | i oa, lion. 

Ari, light, heat. | —4%, light, heat. 
Aran, or Adan, Lord. s24k, Lord. 
Evhar, minor gods, . . DM, gods, 
Gath, house, mz, house, 

ir, town © i "2, or “2, town, 

Banna, tomake, | m2, to build. 
Mayen, death. | nis, death. 


The Tamijars use athw, that, as indicative of the supreme, 
eternal God; it is one of their most expressive, appella- 
tions for the undeveloped or unorganized Deity. This sug- 
fs the remark of Lowth, that “the Hebréw word s:n, 

is often equivalent to the true and eternal God. See 
se ge? 89; Is. xliii, 10, 18, xlviii. 12;- and, aperally, 
Packt 





Wise Tend yorb hae these tenes’ present, and future, 

Bade ea eet 
The person, number and ge 

nn Dts er ronominal terminations in the verb. The 

gender is marked only inthe di person singular, and in 
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For example, the pronoun, or nominative, being under- 
- Nadaklirén, 1 walk. 
| Nadakkiriy, or nadaklirir, thou walkest. 

vision bbe 

Nadakkindathu, it walks. 

Nadakkirim, we walk. 

Nadakkirir, or nadakkirirkal, ye walk. 

Nadakkirirkal, they walk. 

Nadakkindana, things walk. 

The terminations are the same in all the tenses; except 
the neuter future, which ends in wm, thus: 

Nadakkertn, I walk. 

Nadantén, I walked. 

Nadakkum, it will walk, ete. 

The Tamil verb has five modes, viz: indicative, imper 
tive, infinitive, optative, and subjunctive. The last eros 
are formed directly from the indicative, but in various ways, 
The more common form of the optative is made by adding, 
to the personal terminations of the future, the particle da, 
— is, in fact, the infinitive of the verb to be, to become, 
thus: 

Nadappénéka, may I walk, or let me walk. 

Nadappiraka, mayest thou walk, etc. 

Nadappirkalika, may they walk, ete. 

The imperative has several forms; but the more proEs: 

made 





form of the singular is that of the root. The plural is 
by adding to the singular the plural prcntitntal termination, 
ng: 

Nada, walk (thou). 

Nodavungkal, walk (ye). 

The v, inserted between the root and the plural termina 
tion, is a mere connective, used to prevent the hiatus which 
would otherwise occur by the two vowels coming together. 
After certain vowels, y performs this office, as will be seen 
in some of the examples given. | 
_ There is no relative pronoun in this language. Its pl 
is supplied by a peculiarity in the scrteaiele rent is styled, 
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_——” a+ ee 


eer definite as the English. 


“ 894 =a < 
eS 


on this account, relative participle Every. iciple in- 
cludes a relative, or what is equivalent to a relative pronoun, 
which refers to the noun immediately following as ite ante- 
cedent. This relative participle resi be rendered, in Eng- 


a finite verb and pronoun. For example: naa 
tint be Bao (where the frst word is the present partici pl 





_of the verb t walk, and the other the term for man), t 


man who walks or is walking. The Tamil here is as clear 





verb has several negative forms, variously 

One mode of forming the negative verb, is by adding the 

Seeger . terminations én, diy, an or dn, al or df etc., to 
root of the verb. Thus, from the root nada, walk: 


Nadavén, I will not walk. 
Nadaviy, thou wilt not walk. 
Nadaviin, he will not walk, ete. 


son daca of formin ie pee re verb) is to add the 
particle “ not, to the infinitive. us: from nadakka, 
to walk, we have nadakkavillet, does, do, or did not walk. 
Chis.1s used for all persons, and both numbers, without 
variation. 

These two forms have but one tense. The former refers 
chiefly to future time, and the latter, he pee eine. But 
either may be used without reference to any specific time. 

A negative verb is formed in the several tenses, by add- 
ing to the negative gerund of any verb, the substantive 








verb irukkirathu, to be, ete, This verb is regular] et, 
the negative gerund under no change. Thus, with 
the negative gerund nadawithu, or nadavamal, not walking: 





Nadavithirukkir J ds net silk. 
Nadawithiruntn, I did not walk. 
Nadawithiruppen, I will not walk, ete. ete. ete. 
These are all used in common Tamil. Other forms are 
pg. Tyerrapenennye dialect. 
Aiverts have a caxeative form, made from the future 





Nadapoibirty thon causest to walle, 
Naderiblarde he causes to walk, etc. etc. ete. 


aie 
a 


‘he the oicbaleie fats which some verbs admit, 
thus: nate I causé (any business-matter) to walk, 
to advance, From sumakkirén, I bear (a burden, we 

ematiuka Epauelahanlen) ube tore the 
also, runs through the persons, tenses, etc. as a perfect verb, 

By means of this last form, intransitive verbs become 
transitive, thus: varukiréin, | come; varutiukirén, I cause 
to come. 

olic verbs are a perculisrity in Tamil. Appellatives 

which are declined like common nouns, abound im the lan- 
guage. Symbolic verbs:are different, having the form and 
regimen of both verbs and nouns, These are employed 
mostly im High Tamil. They are usually formed from cer- 
tain roots, or primitive nouns, which are used chiefly as 
adjectives. Yet they may be formed from any noun. I 
give a few examples. 

ede meaning py Te foot, oo servitude, we have 

adiyén, ag servant. ude, Possession, we have 
udetyen, I the possessor. hese are unad’in Aare Means 
persons, numbers and genders, 

The same word may jam both a subject and an object, 
like any verb, and at the same time be governed, in the 
sentence, like a common noun. For example: odiyed siri- 
genet adutiy, thou who art a cruel man hast beaten me who 
amasmall man. The compound subject in this sentence is 
expressed by the first word in the example, hodiyer; and 
the compound object is contained in the icon word of the 
example, sirizénei, which is the proper form of the objective 
case. The last word, aditdy, is a common verb, in the past 
tense. 

I will mention one other peculiarity of the Tami] verb, 
called, ey the gerund, verbal participle, first towcefi 
mode, This is used in a compound sentence, instead o the 
finite aa in the case of all verbs in the sentence ex 
es! =< als the sentence: “ Let us go to-morrow, reap th 

ea pang it to the sara ingye make a heap of it, 
it, the rice, and pay the taxes,” there-would be 
gerunds, and one verb only, the fap in the finite form, 
7s Lasers be exceedingly awkward eavy to give these 
gerunds in the form vf finite verbs, The tense, number, 
person, éte., of the gerunds, are always the same as the last 

a in the finite form, on which they all depend. 
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Articles. — 


The Tamil has no articles, The thes of the definite arti- 

cle 3 is supplied by the demonstrative pronouns, or by certain 
sides Gf expan, For the indefinite, is often used the 
genet oru, one, 

‘Nouns have ei At cases, and all 1 nouns, with very few ex- 
ceptions, have the same case-terminations. The order gt 
eeantis of the cases ag are re thus: He, him, by 
with him, to him, from of him, or his, at or in hi 
and the yocative. 


Personal pronouns, as well as some nouns, have two forms 

Ecabe Meee tra ke cubbetbet nox alan Rae poner eo 
igned to mark superiority.in the person to whom one 

are addressed. Verbs used with such nominatives chan 
erminations accordingly. For example: 
Nan, 1; adm, and ndngkal, we, or (by way of gre . 
Ni, et nir, and ningkal, ye, or 
Avan, he; Rt avar, and avarkal, they, =m 





The two forms of the first person plural, ndm and ndr 
differ also in extension. Ndm includes both er and 
hearers; as in the sentence: “we (ndm) are all sinners.” 
Nangkal excludes those spoken to, and is the proper correla- 
tive of ningkal, ye. 

In addresses to the Deity, it is very common to use, in 
the place of thou, dévarir, RIN literally, ye gods, or 
ye who are gods. It is the word Dz vay God, "as 6 double 
peal) in the form of the second person plural. The term- 
n ir marks the second person plural in both pronouns 

a's tebe 

So, also, the common word for Lord, Stod@my, in addresses 
to the Deity, usually takes the form of the pluralis excellen- 
hae, Siwimyir. Ar is the termination of verbs in the first 
form of the third. tne plural, and, when attached to nouns, 
it gives them the character of symbolic verbs, which are 
used as honorific appellatives. 
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location of words in a sentence, 

The governing particles are more properly postpontions, 
vee prepositions as they always follow the noun which 

ey govern. 

he sixth, or possessive, case always precedes the word 
by which it is governed. ) 

Tn the case of active transitive verbs, both the subject 
and object usually precede the verb; thus: ndn avanei adit- 
(én, I him beat. : 

The common order of the parts of speech in a sentence, 
is very nearly the reverse of what is common in English. 
Thus, the sentence: “the man who came here yesterday,” 
would be in Tamil order: “ yesterday here who came the 


man. 
Adjectives, 

Adjectives precede the nouns which they qualify, and 
duit ne tate of form to expreas etthin ee num- 
ber, or case, , 

They admit of no change of form to express the deg ae 
of comparison. The com ] tive di = is @xpressed by 
means of the dative, or ablative case of the noun, which in 
English would naturally follow than, but which, in Tamil, 
pecoede the superior or qualified member of the sentence, 

‘hus, “this is better than that" would be in Tamil order: 
“to that, this is good.” | | 

The comparison is sometimes made by the help of the 
verb to look, the same order of the words being uated: 
thus: athe pairkka, ithu nallathu, to look at that, or, while 
we look at that, this is good. 

The superlative peetes is expressed by the help of the 
term for all, and the ablative case in the first member of the 
sentence as before. Thus, the expression: “God is most 
nigh," would be: “of, or among, all persons, God is high.” 

‘or “this is the best,” we have: “of, or among, all things, 
this is good.” 





Other characteristic points in this language might be sp 
eified. But these are dsemned sufficient to sande the ae 
pose of this paper, which is, to call the attention of schol- 
ars to the Tamil as a rich and important language ) 
them to determine its place in the classificati 
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prour _goninenes i hevwiinationeds o dt to investigate the sub- 
fect, farther, as hia netuicn to Chita: war ee ial tne 


‘whatever I could Jay my hands upon, relating to this inserip- 


tion, with a view to ascertain, more exactly, the judgments 
of learned men as to its genuineness, aa the ee 
the evidence respecting it... Some of tho resulte-O6: my in- 
quiries are eecer Kind 

So ona as soos published hie Erodromes Cop 


ticus,* | first. brought the a to the Towle 


ropean wor met so one ose, as we learn from 
: lr contnpnn aie tage | 
ments, in his China Iilustrata, who the monument ~~ 
as only a fabrication of’ the Jesuits. t ther argumer 
it were, I have not axcertained ; but Kircher, with- 











| out citing them particularly, and notwithstanding his appar- 


ent contempt for th was moved by them to preps re the - 
work last spon’ in- which he professes to give the inserip- 


> tion itself more. exactly and a more reliable translation of 


it, than was possible for him in his Prodromuss 


* Published at Rome in 1686. 
Sens res Meats isei, pp. 1, 2, 6 
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After this, there was still a division of opinion esnecting 
the genuineness of the monument; nor were those who 






» admitted it er scnidee of the Jesuit party. Renaudot, in 


his Anctennes Relations ces Fridlag dds Dus tthe: alludes to 
on and some other Protestants, who had treated it as a 
fabrication, as haying been refuted by those of their own 
se on who were more moderate and learned. The same 
r, however, although he himself does not question the 
1eness be the monument, remarks that there is no 
of Kircher’s Latin translation, that 
evidently di not understand the Syriac part of the 








ia historical the id geographic anthor of th the Bibliotheca Ori- 
entalts, assumes, in that work, the genuineness of the monu- 
ment, while piving us, as the result of a collation of two 






maniuscnpt copies of 1 preserved at Rome, some "1 
» .» tant i of 8 Syriac 1 


Mosheim, in his Histerta IF : oa, + 
stating that learned men had violently parr 2 for and 
against the genuineness of the monument, and were still at 
variance on the subject, and while he waives a critical inves- 
tigation of the disputed point, hesitates not to join himself 
to those who a ca ths qhareh of Rome and the Society of 
the Jesnits of all fraud, and hold this ae gd to be a 
remarkable and precious remnant of relies 

The writers of the seventeenth and ot — 
en the other side, whom T find particular named 
beside Bishop Horne, Spizelius and La Groze. What ground. 
the y took, I am.unable to say, not having had access to the 
ace’ in which they speak of this monument. 

= Geena down to the present century, we find the ign 

ion of the monument in Abel-Rémusat, who say 
his A élanges Asiatiques-{ “As for the monument of 
fou, it will not be useless, since an opportunity o sage 
make some observations suited to yeeaes “ct which 
would not have been go accredited, if eae ying to them 
had not been so long neglected. eee 10w that the 
authenticity of the inscription of Si- ee has been: ¢on- 








' * Henamdot’s Ancionnce Relations, ote Paris : 1718, pp. £34, 236, 
Mosheim's Jfistoria Tortarorum Helmsitadi: tion 10. 
t Tome ii (Paris: 1826), pp. 35, 
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sd by certain in writers, who have gone so far as even to 





‘existence, and to accuse the missionaries who have 
poken of it, of having fabricated this monument by a pious 


1 midst of a nation distrustial and suspicious, in a country 












aries, where every one has his eyes open to the 

all that pertains to historical traditions, and 
antiquity,—it would still be difficult to expl 
printed: and published in China, and in Chinese, an 
tion of eighteen hundred words, which never existed: ho 
they could have imitated the Chinese style, counterfeited 
the manner of the writers of the Thang dynasty, cited usages 
but little known, local circumstances, dates expressed in the 
mysterious figures.of Chinese astrology, and all without for 
& moment contradicting themselves, and in a manner to im- 
pose upon the most adroit men of letters, interested, by the 
very no; eid of the discovery, in discussing its authen- 
ticity. One would have, therefore, to suppose that a Chinese 
man of letters united with the missionaries, it 98 upon 
his countrymen. But this is not all. The borders of the 
inscription are covered with Syriac names, in fair Estran- 
ea characters, The fabricator, then, was acquainted with 
the Syriac, and was able to have engraved, under his own 
eyes, with exactness, ninety lines of the Syriac. writing 
which was formerly in use, and the knowledge of which is 
at the present day but little diffused. In the list of Syrian 
rea ee 18 Tread on this monument, several bear names 
but’ little known at the period. to which the discovery is 
referred, before the publication of the extracts of Assem- 
anni, such as Ahad-Gusnasph, Atdaspha, Yeschouadad, Izd- 
bouzid, etc. The fabricator, then, was'a man who had made 


















-& profound sien of the Syriac monuments, in the original. 


esides, it would not suffice to account for the fabrication 
tie raw ion in Seauinpinecat een mer: yples 
brought by Fathers Semedo, Martini and Boym; the fubri- 
cation of the monument must also be explained ; for the 
stone exists: it is ten feet high, by five wide; co pies of it 
have been taken by laying transp ent paper upon it after 


Try 5 Lee Pe. 


























fone be bari without any one’s perceiving it, and to 
= et fear wig eo 
t recover it. t tri what cares, w 
culties, what risks, even, among a people ype se 
And for what object? To establi a plausible 
what was otherwise known, that in the seventh and eighth 
centuries of our era, some Syrians had constracted chur 
at Si-‘an- and that:a ceriain number of Chinese had.em- 
braced the Nestorian or Jacobite heresy. 3 
less, little worthy of the means which they were compe 
to employ; one cannot imagine that Catholicism 
om nich mata y Bok bow she Jemite ifm 
rae Ha ph age: of 3 fiddle ae ieaee : : 
scription Ina temp remote 
the province of in tem va 
proth takes the same view ss Abel-Rémusat, and ex- 
presses ee nearly the same words, in his Tobleaux 

Pas Od ee PP dol sie,* 

Schmidt, t, on. the other hand, in the notes to his Geschichte 
der Ost-Mongolen,+ at of whee of this monument as: “ Sar yore 
ee but a w religious mystification and 
fraud, of which its contents afford the clearest imdications ;” 
without, iin nelle: wom: any reasons for the opinion so 


DhiArader Af the appcettion, ao te apeals:40-thie nuine- 
ness of the monument, in modern times, ie Motmnentth who 
takes a ronal in the .Jahrbiicher fiir sree 



















© Pacis: 1620 ., 21 
$ Schinidt’s ork kwh BS akc ai paesice: 1829, 2 904. 
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Kritik,* as follows: ‘The authors of the inscription were 


Syrians, or at least of Syrian ongin and were in constant 


communication with the West,—how then comes it, that 
hey describe Tatschin (the fe Vad ie as Chinese gee 
raphy under the Tang does? Have the Spaniards and Por- 
tuguese, the Dutch and English, in’ the monuments which 
they have left on foreign -soil, described Europe and their 
father-land according to truth, or according to the fabu- 
lous views of foreign nations? Have the Chinese ever 
called India itself Tatschin, and was not the name given to 
the West, ut the period of the oe Fulin?) Upon 
the chronological error in respect to the Syrian. patriarchs 
(of three years), we will lay no particular stress: Hénkudot's 

round is indeed untenable, for there was, especially under 
the Tang, much communication between eastern and west- 
ern Asia. But never, never, would a Chinese emperor, in 
a public decree, have dared to say of a foreign doctrine: ‘it 
must be published throughout the land,’ without stirring up 
a revolt in the body of the nation, the Schukiao: never has 
a Chinese emperor caused the sacred Seriptures to be trans: 
lated, and made known through the whole empire (‘he 
specially commanded to publish it,' ete.); never has an em- 
peror caused a church to be built in his capital, and never 
were there churches standing in every city. We deny all 
this so deci = Al because in Chinese history, where even 
the slightest inclination of the emperors to the Taosse and 
Buddhists is noticed, and blamed, not the remotest trace of 
it all is to be found. ‘But the Chinese held the followers 
of Buddha and of Christ to be the same.’ How can it be 
that this should have happened to the Chinese, so exact in 
matters of fact? That they who distinguish even the sey- 
eral Buddhist. sects, should have held the Christians and 
their enemies to be the same? Is there not, then, in the 
inscription itself, mention made of the hostilities and perse- 
eutions of the children of Sche (Sékya)? And let it be 
now oor what “ emperor on is who found the doc- 
trine of Olopen so excellent,—it is the em r who passes 
for a pe ag of the pure doctrine of Ringteit who de- 
clared: ‘there is no satoobions out of the doctrine of the per- 
fect wise man.’ And did not the Chinese Christians, and 






* For the year 1890, Bd i: sa 601-99, 
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_ ting a Nestorian 
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the other Chinese, as soon as this fact was published, doubt 
me This is told us “bishop Ha vanelte in iin face oo 





: 'Nosolos los tiles, gino tambien los Christianos 


in y no poco del caso ;’ the provincial authorities, there- 


fore, as the same Navarette relates, caused the whole affair 
to be carefully investigated,—why have the Jesuits not 
made known the result of the investigation? Bat what 
object, it is asked, should the Jesuits have had in fabrica- 
document? Are there, indeed, in this 
monument, important Nestorian heresies? The proof in 
sniated ee ete the ee eee was 

already a hundred years ago by the great Sino- 





at Baca the. Jesuits, i in the first place, knew Syriac enough. 
make up the inscription, is known to every one who is 

a superticially aequainted with the histor of the Indo- 
Syrian church; their famous seminary at Cranganor was 
pecially designed for the conversion of Syrians, and flour- 
ished precisely at the time of the famous fact; in the second 
place, that the Jesnits have ap and ans and still lie 












and deceive, ad majorem Dei allow, and this 
is also sufficiently known ae Sean What ob object, how- 
orem earring pious. fathers in ‘tha?’ “The Chinese should 


uppose ianity is by no means a new doctrine, 
ba the fnith of a ih of age portion of of their fathers; how can 
any one, afterwards, t the doctrine of 
the Thinntsch i he has read te decree pstontiselea 
aythong o Thag cé, in the extravagant 
intentionally obscured fabrication, there is not a word about 
'§ crucifixion, the foundation of redemption; this 
point was ac jurious to leripsarre in the = 
of the Chinese, and Ricci, so early as his time, sought to 
Seon cee wherever he possibly sould” 
cites ne rejecting the monument as a forgery 
by Nanttng on, in the Leitschrift d. Deutechen 
Morsenlindischen Gresellschajt ;* and some objections not be- 


_fore stated are here: brought forward, namely: that there 
_ hever were, ce never could be, cities in China named 


Chumdam and Saragn; that the mention of the four quar- 
ters of the earth betrays either a knowledge of the discov: 
ery of America, or that the ecclesiastics who composed the 


* Bd. iv. (Leipsig: 1850), as, 83, i 
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ia Hs must have been established during 


mogony ; that the silence of th yeian writers on the sub 

ject of the history Christianity in China is irreconcilable 

wil ) admitting genuineness of the monument; that no” 
ces of a Christian civilization have been discovered, in 

c appa cor eater 








othetty aC Tit Hier i » modern, not such as 
were in use in the disiah omaiery ae 
In view of the reasonings of Abel-Rémusat, on the one 


- side, and that of Neumann in the wJahrdiicher, on the other, 





7B ele sce 
so early as nof in on, in the seven 
century, may be said to show itself unmistakably in the 
of Nestorianism found in that part of China which it 
refers to, by ¥ Misssionary travellers and others, and noticed 
who were ignorant of the disputed fact of its 





introduction at that time Yet he thinks it not improbable 


gine the origin of themes ten soa 


it <(ite bet se correct.4 
Ni same way as Ritter, on independ- 
ent historical , loreations admits that the quest tion Tesps 

the genuineness of the monument is i yet decided, a 

; more Ag eanast be'shrown upon it from the labors of 
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| Eee ae ce the varying opinions entertained i in re- 
this monument, so far as I have 
tees elie fo ite myself, from the of its reporte 


discovery down to the present time, I will now a 2m a to 


exhibit the true state of the evidence in respect to. he 





side) + tears of the discovery of the monu- 
ment; next, resigemns apd nue reference inthe charpeters 
in which it it was sculptured; and last, the contents of the 
Sie y year 1625, then, as is st some laborers, while 
digging the foundation for a house, in the province of Chen-si, 
the district of San-yuen, and the village of Cheu-che, near 
Detect Sheek dilence commune buried in the 
earth, five palms broad, about one pels thick, and mine and 
a half or ten palms long, the upper end finished in a pyra- 
midal s measuring two palms in length by one in 
breadth, ‘withi which Iptured a cross, with 
arms terminating in lilies, and resting upon small clouds. 
The foe. of this tablet was found to be covered ‘with an 
evidently ancient inscription in Chinese, together with mar- 
ginal inscriptions in a character unknown to the Chinese, 
and which was not recogEieed by the first European who 
saw the monument. The person who first drew much atten- 
tion to this remarkable « very appears to have been a 
eesbek genie, ccommaetk tianity, as his name 
implies, and who is said to have published an exact 
tion of the monument, on account of abe reat advantage 
to the Onriatian faith which he ho uld thenos accrue, 
Meanwhile, within a short time the fie dice on the 
invitation of another Christian man acm, by his 
name of baptism, frees the Portuguese J Jesuit Semedo vis- 
ited the district of San- persons, and 


own words, he “saw it, read it, and returusdito read and to 

mire it at his leisure; and considering its antiquity, won- 
dered how it could be so entire, and how the letters could 
be so clear and well defined.” The governor of the locality, 
being informed of the discovery, struck with the strangeness 
of the circumstance, and partly moved by a superstitious feel- 
mg, caused to be written an elegant composition in praise 




















sm in Sianntn, referring back to the opinions which have: . 
as there may be occasion, in doing so. I 
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of the 
ies ie ci sdscovery oft 
That attention was first drawn to the disco 
native conver ofthe desu ot disinterested Ch: 
as would seem from A a remarks already 
ted; and that it was this Chinese S Joe 
its and not the. same convert of the Jesu- 





2. ‘That the fact of the deposit of the ston 
governor, within the pieaacuses 
ast harmonizes with that identification of the Taosse 
and Christians attributed to the by which the de- 
fenders of the monument meet objection to iton the ground 
that the Chinese annalists make no mention of an 
pase emperors having favored and if the { 
is admitted, Neumann's cathe cond aa 
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and was conversant with Syriac books, is not valid. 





4. That there is no intrinsic improbability in the accoun 
of the discovery; but, inasmuch as it is not known that 
any one has pretended to have seen the original monument, 
during the last two centuries, and as the state of preserva- 
tion of the inscription, and the condition of the tablet, 





might prove an importan t source of inference as to its bein 
genuine, iti eal to 8 fl belief in the story, that 


monument be seen by some disinterested person, at the 
present day; and be found to be in such a condition as 
heseincwith its claims to so great an ant uity, with the 
statement of Semedo already quoted, that, w en he saw it, 
be was astonished at its being so entire, and that the letters 
could be so clear, and well defined, and with the probability 


. of its having been preserved from any material injury, since 


that time. 

The inscription is next to be considered with reference to 
the characters in which it was sculptured. But here it be- 
comes important to recall the circumstances under which 
the only copy of it, ne to be a fac-simile, which has 
been published, was produc rg gd Ses myers sip 
Copticus, gave some specimens ) Syriac part 8 
inseription which had been transmitted to him by father 
Semedo: but the first complete copy was received later. 
This copy, however, the same which was at length enn 

le, 





in the Museum of the Collegio Romano, at Rome, aa w 
re by hp aman eager ol 





Assemanni, a century after Kircher, exami 
apparently, is not that which was followed in the engraving 
in the China Iilustrata, but another copy, also said to 


= a fac-simile, sgn a to Kircher, which a native Chinese, 
named Matthew, of Singan-fu, in 1664, put into the form of 
the tablet which is engraved in that work. Now it cannot 
be said that this engraving, so far as the Syriac part 1s con- 
cerned, presents altogether faultless Estranghelo writing : 
there are some cases of letters badly made, and others where 
one bas been, evidently, mistaken for another. Yet, upon 
the whole, the characters are: cri weeairanrt Estranghelo, 
Neumann’s declaration to the contrary notwithstanding; and 
the exceptional cases referred to are sufficiently accounted for 
by the fact of a Chinese hand having prepared the sheet to 
be engraved from. Of the Chinese characters 1 am unable 











tospeak. I discover, therefore, here, no ground to doubt 
the genuineness of the monument, though the evidence in 
favor of it, from this source, might be greatly strengthened 
by a sight of the original, or even of the fae-simile. pre- 
served in the Collegio Romano. There has been presented 
to this Society by the Rey. William A. Macy, a copy of the 
Chinese part of the inscription, based upon unknown au- 
oie which gives two small specimens of the Syriac part 
also; but whether these are to be regarded as copies from a 
fac-simile, or not, I am not informed. 
It now only remains to consider the contents of the in- 
scription. In order to do this intelligently, the state of the 
t, a8 We possess it, must first be inquired into. My re- 
| on this point must be confined to the Syriac part, for, 
not being at all acquainted with the Chinese, I am unable 
to judge of differences of reading in that language, and 
shall, therefore, rely, for the contents of that part of the 
inscription which is in Chinese, wholly upon a translation 
published in the Chinese tory, which was written, as I 
suppose, by Dr. Bridgman.* This translation is preferred, 
because it makes the most intelligible sense. As respects 
the Syriac part, it is evident that Kircher had before him a 
copy different trom that of which he published an engray- 
ing in his CAima Illustrata, and one in some respects, in his 
view, to be preferred; for in his Prodromus Copticus he 
give names, as from the Syriac part of the inseription, 
which do not appear at all in that engraving, and are in- 
deed silently left out in his complete translation accompany- 
ang it; and the order of the Syriac names, as presented in 









in the China Jilustvata, is not the same as in the en- 
graving. Assemanni does not hesitate to aflirm that Kir- 
cher invented those names which appeared in his Predromus, 
but were omitted in his China, and that for the particular 
eee of making ont that the heralds of Christianity in 
hina were not all of the Syrian church, but in part of the 
Alexandrian.t However this may have been, such a di- 
versity of text, having come down to us, deserved to be 
noticed. In Kircher’s Syriac text of the inscription, it is 
‘farther to be observed, there are two important places where 








* Chinese Repository, Canton: 1845, vol. xiv. pp. 201, ff. 
+ See Bib - Orientalia, Tomi iid, Pars ii. (Romas : 1728), p. dxlvii, 
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ever, has given a reading which removes all difficulty. If 
then, we inquire into the origin of his text, it is found that 
he based it upon the fie-simile in the Collegio Romano, and 
another copy, whether a fie-simile or not is unknown, in 
the Vatican, which no writer but himself, so far as | know, 
has mentioned.* There is, therefore, considerable uncer- 
tainty as to the text of the Syriac part of the inscription; 
yet, until either the original stone 1s consulted, or the iac- 
similes at Rome are examined, which is very desirable, I 
have no hesitation in saying that Assemanmi's commends 
iteelf the most. It may be added, that, in an important 
Hote Se 24 the specimens of the Syriac presented to this 

ety by Mr. Macy, agrees with the reading of Assemanni, 
while tt differs from that of Kircher. 

The most important contents of the Syriac part of the 
inscription are the record of the name of the Patriarch 
in whose time the monument is said to have been erected, 
and the passage which gives the date, according to the era 
of the Greeks, and tells who set it up, The latter is thus 
rendered by Assemanni: “In the year of the Greeks one 
thousand and ninety and two, Mar Jazedbuzid, presbyter 
and provincial bishop of the ibe city of Kumdiin, son of 
blessed memory of Milles, presbyter irom Balkh, a city of 
Tokharistin, erected this tablet, in which are described the 
lispensation of our Saviour, and the preaching of our fathers 
to the king of the Chinese,” followed by the mames of cer- 
tain ecclesiastics, The former is rendered by Assemanni 
as follows: “In the days of the Father of fathers, Mar 
Ananjesus, Catholic Patriarch.” Now the year of the Greeks 
mentioned corresponds to 781 of our era; but Nestorian 
history informs us that the Patriarch Mar Ananjesus, the 
second of that name, who alone can be thought of, died in 
778. This iy ae is explained by Rénaudot, on the 
supposition that the tidings of the Patriarch’s death may 
not yet have reached the Christians in China, when the 
monument was erected; and Assemanni acquiesces in this, 
and refers to the similar case of a letter, extant in the Vati- 
ean, which was addressed by certain Nestorian bishops sent 


















* Of the ring said by Abel-Rémusat to be in the King's Library at 
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to Malabar, to their Patriarch in Assyria, in the year 1815 
of the Greeks, when he had been dead already two years. 
At all events, the discrepancy seems to me to testify rather 
in favor of, than wpe the genuineness of the monument; 
for sta se ee have avoided cpr: such : 
stumbling-b in the way of the ate 18 

Dub wckatis $s bsmetok dhs kane umdiin ? Tt will be 
remembered that Neumann reste one of his objections to 
the genuineness of the inscription on this name, which he 
mis-reads Chumdam, saying that there never could have 
been a city in China so called. Is it n , however, or 
even best, to suppose that the episcopa seafiaha-person who 
raised the monument should be designated, in this Syriac 
record, by its native Chinese name? [f not, there is no diffi- 
culty here; for it is ascertained, as I learn from Reinaud,* 
that the Arabs of the middle ages called the same place 
which now bears the name of Sir yan-fu, and which was for- 
merly called Tchang-ngan, Kum and it i : 
suppose that it was known to the Nestorians of China, 
through communication with ee Patriarchate on the Eu- 
nee in the eighth century, by the same name. 

the contents of the Chinese part of the in- 
seinen, con, E I first notice the doctrinal views and religious 
usages which it attributes to the Abesetagasn and then oo 
statements respecting the establishment progress 
Christianity in China. 

As regards the doctrinal views and religious usages here 
attributed to the Nestorians, in general, it must be acknowl- 
edged, in accordance with the intimation of Neumann, in 
his remarks above quoted from the Jahrbiicher fiir w. Kritik, 
that none are so characteristically Nestorian as to constitute 
an argument in favor of the genuineness of the monument, 
on the ground that no sufficient object can be for 
the Jesuits having fabricated a record of doctrines and 
a contrary to Roman Catholic orthodoxy. 

& eee of the incarnation, in the expression of 
which one might look, if anywhere, for Nestorian peculiar- 
ity, is set forth in terms which, for ‘aUBHE : Scat see, might 
as well have proceeded from a partizan of Se sina dispu- 


ayapes faite par len Ava tt Perame dana Tinds ef a 
nizele Pull, par M. Renaud. Paris: 















* Relation dea 
ta Chine done tote 
1845, Tome i. p. 65; Tome ii note 122, 
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spellation 1 to the Virgin Mary. 
words are sihiores ny ereupon 28 hee ete ap or 
illustrious and adorable Messiah; who, la 8 aside 
dignity, came into the world asman, Ange prod 
the joyful tidings, A virgin gave birth to e holy child in 
Judea.” Indeed, it may be questioned whether a Nestorian 
would have applied to the second person of the Trinity the 
name of Messiah or Christ, which Nestorians ds 4 See 






to the expression of the divine and human united in the 
person o Assaee 
Another point claiming notice, is the creation 





of the world in four spoken of in the following pas- 
sage: “He [Jehovah otaestinii in the form of a cross, to 
establish the four quarters of the earth, moved the primeval 
Spirit, and jase all things visible and invisible.” This 
is “pe e = reapable of planation i ee eighth cen- 
and may be ca e tion a Su posed 
at uisiatee to the ha : eur the Chinese, 
as Neumann has sug 2 
A division ofthe Canon of the Oa a New Testament 
referred to, Bec. in the foll saages namely : 
“He [the Messiah failed the aholae laws, given | 2 
twenty-four holy cant and: “His [the Messiah's] mighty 
work thus finished, at mid-day he ascended to bis true es- 
tate. Twenty-seven books remained,” needs to be explained ; 
for the Nestorian version of the Seri tures embraces ; all the 
books of the Old Testament in our , and omits some 
books of our Canon of the New eatants , and there is no 
decisive authority for admitting a division of the two, re- 
cho Neste mto twenty-four and twenty-seven. books among 
Nestorians, except the assertion of Assemanni, follow- 
ing Rénaudot, that such a division was in aecordance with 
the common sentiment of the Eastern Church.+ 


* Rav, Dr. Murdock, however, roposes to tnderttaned the . 
Hing. simply. to the four p of the compass, for the whole world, a9 in a 
bed Jesn's iit, written about A.D. 1300, be says; “ Worship 

all -ye four (i ¢, the whole warld the Soprome: i‘. 
+ Bot T am informed by Dr. Murdock, that the Pee eee os Le prenent 
day receive the whole at Ge Naw Testament Canon, and that ancient mano- 
of the New Testament, divided into lessons for use in the Nestorian 
churches, embrace books which are excluded from the Peshito codices, in gen- 
eral, while these codives, themselves, scarcely ever represent fully the Nesto- 
rian Canon, Tt seems, thercfure, ate aageny wt that the 2 ‘estorinns of the eighth 
century may have come to rt to the New Testament all 

that is acknow Aaledsbdl aunorier oo 2 essincbeal 



















@ aa refer- 
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The following passage: “They [the disciples of the Mes- 
siah] raga a le ve the he to ee pane ad 
assion,” alluding to the tonsure, might be regarded as sus- 
picious; for it would appear, from a quotation by Assemanni, 
that the Nestorian priests of Malabar fared the hair on 








the crown of their | to grow, and Assemanni, on the 
authority of Barhebraeus anita a, ascribes to the Nesto- 


rians, generally, the error, as he calls it, of neglecting the 
tonsure. Yet he himself quotes from an original author 
who or of the tonsure as having been enjoined upon 
the Nestorians, by Abraham Cascarensis, a famous propa- 
gator of monastic discipline in the community, about the 
year 502." Consequently, it may have been in use among 
the Nestorians of Chins, in the eighth century. 

Prayers for the dead persed Ss to in the following pas 
sage: “Seven times a day they [the disciples of the capego 





praises to the great advantage of both the living an 
ae lawl." Bae-the Nestariag dewuine a's aankaet oe 
admits no state intermediate between that of the saints 
awaiting the blessedness which is to be theirs at the general 
resurrection, and that of the wicked awaiting the misery 
which is then to be their portion; and it affirms, moreover, 
that both the saints and the wicked, having departed this 
life, remain in a state of unconsciousness, until the general 
resurrection. What place is there, alongside of this doc- 
trine, for prayers for the dead? The answer is that, not- 
withstanding the apparent inconsistency, Nestorian writers, 
and one so early as the middle of the tenth century, do 
advocate such prayers, and that the Nestorian liturgy recog- 
nizes them.t+ , 

I have thus noticed all the passages of the inscription, in 
which doctrines or religious usages spoken of which 
seem to me significant, either way, as acts its genuine- 
Tess, 

_ The evidence from the historical statements of the inscrip- 
tion I am not so well able to estimate, having but very lim- 
ited means of ascertaining what is said in Chinese annals of 
the different emperors who are here represented as having 
been favorable to Christianity. Some things which have 













Ti Pi heca Orientalia, Tomi iii, Pars. i (Romae: 1725), p. 155; and 
f Id. Tomi it Pare i py eoeslit 
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were 
Oe yn sageamp teem 
seme eae his order, and 
ey ae well wn pose that the translation was simply for 
ga ji Sa ogee Gy aac ne 
Seadieies eneeilly y as, | sgt clause just 
not : 3 oo, iF acide in oe 
~igiepeteene Vir he 
cial commands for its promul; eo, the 
Tiutsung have allo gpa bling Santas 
siubettion of Clriatientty in his empire, with the heeemnaary 
accompaniment of the aildin of ree age viewing it as 
rich in valuable instruction and ¢ cipline, of 


| 
J 
ie 
Hee 













eligion 18 fasion ahs apg rem 
ak An permanent In whatever Tegion they 
Se ee cas privately succor the livin ving ta 
peel It seems to me quite poate to reconcile 
with the fact that the same emperor Taitsung held Confucius 
in special veneration, and caused a new edition of the sacred 
classics to be prepared and published, 
Tho same strain of remark is epplicable-to much of what 
is said in the inscription of the patro 
| by the succeeding em ‘of the ‘Tang dynasty. 
Indeed, it is remarkable that ae inane of the inscription 
-agaiancthagaprarac. ar mec ryan 
appears, as that one w not 
- ae ares the cord respecting, Kicnchang 
sigs as. | uote the record 4 ne 
in whose reign the monume : ‘ Reasun 
“Our scmaed bie em Kienchung, holy, divine, divil and : 


Yaa Sor so as to abase the wick 
Sela de ood e unfolded the dual system s0 as to 
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‘give great lustre to the imperial decrees, In the work of 
ab hm he made known the mysteries of reason tend) 
a ogee — no = of — In all his 
uties he was great and good. He was pure, an unbiassed, 
and forgiving. He extended abroad hie kindness, and rea- 
eued all from calamities, Living multitudes enjoyed his 
favors. ‘We strive to cultivate the great virtues, and to 
advance step by step ;’"” an sey ae in another connection : 
“ Kienchung was eminent in all thin, and cultivated bin 
virtues, His mi ignity spread over all seas, and hi 
iid sex Jands. His light came to human dark- 
ness; and in his mirror the color of things was reflected. 
Throughout the universe, light of life was diffused. All 
nations took example (from the emperor)” : 
But there are some passages which seem to imply distin- 
agi favor shown to Christianity by Chinese emperors, 
For example, of Hiuentsung it is said: “Tienpiu, in the 
Ithsz’ to take the portraits of the five sacred ones [his prede- 
cessors on the throne], and place them in the church, and 
also to present one hundred pieces of silk, to give éclat to 
the same;” and again: “In the third oe of 'Tienpan’s 
Tigh, there was a priest, Kihloh from Judea [more properly 
the West], who observing the star sought renovation; an 
seeking the sun, came to the honored one, His majesty 
commanded the priests Lohin, Ptilan, and others, seven in 
all, with the eminently virtuous Kihloh, to perform divine 
service in the church of Rising Felicity. Then the celestial 
writing appeared on the walls of the church, and the impe- 
nial inscriptions upon the tablets, The precious ornaments 
shone brightly. he refulgent clouds were dazzling. The 
intelligent edicts filled the wide expanse, and their glory 
rose above the light of the sun, Th e bounteous gifts are 
comparable to the lofty mountains of the South; the rich 
benevolences, deeper than the eastern sens, The righteous 
[or those who p tau], do only what is right, and that 
which is fit to be named. The holy ones can do all things, 
and that which they do is fit to be commemorated.” Such 
representations I must leave it to others to explain.* Per- 











* Dr. Murdock refers me to the Lettres Adifiantes for ‘eee ls to these re 
revettations, in the accounts which the Jesuits give ) the ihver shown to 
TOL, ML er | 
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some of these favorers of Christianity, 1 
perors of the dy: jontoended it with the doctrine 
of the Taosee, [t must Oheckreds shes she pea 
of the Christians in the reign of Kautsung proceeded from 
the Buddhists, and not from the followers of Lao. Neu- 
mann himself finds evidence in the inscription of an attempt 

to confound Christianity with the doctrine of Lao. 
In conclusion, I must notice what Neumann speaks of as 
y in the inscription, namely, that 


a geographical 
jis meabiorail it describes the region from which he came in 
the language of the ae Chinese geographers of ancient 
times : Eaesorcing soe maps and records of the western 
nations, and the histories of tthe Han and Wei dynasties.” 
My little acquaintance with Chinese literature renders 
fetta le to meet this objection satisfactorily; but I would 
suggest that the author might have chosen to deseribe his 
honis 3 in the received language of Chinese geogra Bee that 














order to be more readily underst< 
perhaps the knowledge ‘elisk the Chinese had x more recently 
acquired of the Byzantine empire, had not yet modified the 
expreasion of their conception of the West, handed down 
to them in their ancient annals, That the name given by 
the Chinese to the West, at the period of the wre 
was not that which the inscription would seem to ie 

Tatain, but another, Fulin, which Neumann su 

dahrbiicher fiir w. Kritik, he seems to have pet mag 
spa esi shen gamed dal Evatt i a2 





the thei religion Chinese emperors, of i ie oaitaiie aaa 
eighteenth centuries. She aapioriaaen Lettres Edif et Cur. iieaeares 
Auné-Martin, Tome itl (Paris: 1645), p71: “Our Por who 
first founded this mission, had here a great number of churches, 
almeady nearly twenty years since, when our French Por Enact There 
were reckoned .. . . in the single province of Nankin more than a hundred 
wr naknp richer pigs rr oa ead ap aged 
which the Jesuits of France had in . agrecable to ean 
rendering itm favorable to religion, placed Edi in. cotalltion to 
make many new establishments”... . . is howe have already three 
churches at Pekin, they are not and we have resolved to build a fourth 
$i Ch anstebti pach ol: thik great eity> _Thid, p. 187, we read that, in the year 
1704, the epee: sere ten thousand ounces of silver to aid in building a 
nape church. Ove of thew in his own hand three Chinese inecri 
tions for LC these imseriphions, placed in the fagade, was: 
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I have thus endeavored to set forth, as well: as I could, 
the true state of the evidence, from all sources, in respect to 
ay ~epeia of this Shai ee pmcrsoale The : 
of its may be allowed to without sus icion, 
and yet the monument should be “tage seanidnat a the 
present day, to give it a claim to full belief The Syriac 
characters of the inscription are truly Estranghel but ve 
the uity of the Chinese I am unable to spe ak. Th 
ie at least of the Syriac part, is not suficientl f 

lished. The contents of the inscription, although vas 
things have been made too much o in the way of argu- 
ment, either for or —. its genuineness, do not bear a 
uniform testimon wie either way, on the subject. 

On a review of the whole ground, I cannot but express 
the hope that the several unsettled points ma , by farther 
investigation, be cleared up, 50 that the high. ¥ Interesti 
historical facts stated in the inscription may be established 
or else that this forgery which has so long maintained itself, 
may be thoroughly exposed.* 
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* At eating of th = Amrionn Ostonial Bixtet Baca ahs 


Nestorian monument of Singan-fu, sod the uncertain : x at tha sxe time 
carne ipo care Sere 

aeco DY a BO fa ap abi te o ae en- 
cone Measures, ma ve reanity, order sated 
beret, pel codon dri eset: sail w sate Racabaile ca tee oeeas 





inseripti taken, toy some competent ee oe ee 
learned.” A copy of the resolution was subsequently addressed to 
each of tho Aroiriomn, milesion tations "y 7 letter on tha 
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ARTICLE XI. 





AN ESSAY 


PHONOLOGY AND ORTHOGRAPHY 
ZULU AND KINDRED DIALECTS 
SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


Rev. LEWIS GROUT, 


(Read October 14, 1852.) 








oF THE 


PHONOLOGY AND ORTHOGRAPHY 


ZULU AND KINDRED DIALECTS. 





THe American Mission at Natal issued a circular address, 
more than a year since, tg the missionaries and friends of 
education in Africa, urging the importance of an attempt to 
secure a uniform orthography for all the cognate African 
angus and proposed a plan by which it might be effected, 

n accordance with that plan, the Committee of said Mis- 
sion on orthography, will now attempt to furnish such an 
account of the phonology and orthogr phy of the Zulu and 
its contiguous dialects, as shall enable the general and ulti- 
mate committee, to whoth the whole subject may be referred 
to judge of the character and necessities of these dialects, and 
provide a them in pareaesion nity: Sag saclay dialects 

which they may be desired, and may have the goodness 
to recommend a general and uniform Plt eohicst aa 
- But before proceeding to the Phonology of the language 
it may not be improper to allude briefly to the origin an 
present state of the measure here proposed, and to notice one 
or two facts and considerations which such a review may 








present, 

The American Mission had felt for some time, that the 
orthography used for the Zulu language was not fully ade- 
quate to its wants. Aone, in May, 1849, a Committee 
of three was appointed to consult, in respect to it, with other 
Societies in this Colony, and report to the Mission such sug- 
gestions and alterations as might seem to them important. 

In September, the Committee reported and recommended, 
among other things, four new characters or signs. The re- 
port was adopted, and the Committee were instructed to 
procure the proposed new characters. 





About this time, however, #4 a little after, several articles 
ppeared in different places and periodicals, going to show 
a close relation between many of the languages of Southern 

Africa. And it also soon appeared, that several of the Mis- 
, sionary Societies in different parts of Africa, in reducing 
cognate d. to writing, were introducing new and pecu- 
liar characters or symbols, for the coprsenuiasion of certain 
sounds which had no existence in anguages already known 
and written, and that some others, who had as yet made no 
. such change by the introduction of new c ara, were 
feeling the necessity for something of the Biad, Among 
the Societies in Writog have already made use of several sar 
i ter ting some of the African tongues, may | 
pamed the J Noveansied at Natal, the English Church- ‘ 
glonary Society among the Sooahelee ot Sowauli on the ast 
Goeth, and the American Board at the Gaboon 2 River on the 


MN Aide in a recently published Kafir Grammar by the Wes- 
a in ete is said that “the combinations oh, 
it and ee: Hees been better represented by sin 
te character, Ee as either for 
pa sounds, foreign sound (of +), would pactainty 
i etnen amd to the nqtives especially a matter 













iaraphy was di se at a meeting of the 
a A itcMital in Decenitok 1849, and a Com- 
amp ted “te ‘prepare and issue a circular address to 

_ he fie of missions and of learning in Africa, “as aboye - 


wate eee after the issue of the circular (March; 1850), «a 

little book of half a dozen pages, prepared b Henry Ven, 

Sry Church Missionary House (Engs October, is4s 

| i g Bales, for reducin unwritten lanzmages to. apa 

il writing in Roman ch 

ward: forwarded to some of our number, by the indness 

of Rev. J. J. Freetan, Corr, Seer, of Lond. Mi oa Society. 

se eo carefully prepared an ig y sanction as these 

to have been, cannot fall to interest and ‘aid all who 

aay hive to reduce unwnitten languages to order, or be 

ite to called to furnish a suitable ble alphabet for them, — 


oo aoe oe Wd J. W. Appleyard's Keir Language, King Will William's Tor Town: 1800, Pp: 
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peal, who: shee like to see the tract may not have 


access to it, we give a syn of it in this place. 
The first. paragra a a a aa treats ior the “want of a standard 
system of orthograp 


The second states That several Societies whose mission- 
aries are engaged in translations into vernacular African 
lang have proposed a ees aie system for all works 
ae Pander their sanction ; in the next gata that 

system coincides mainly ena which 
Bia agpapnsaair stat Sear herr elie and that it 
has not been attenrpted to form a perfect phonetic system. 
Then follow rules for the vowels a, ¢, %, 6, and u, which-are 
to be sounded as in Italie 1, or as heard in the E 






these, ty thge SOL which in 
some African route distibet lester and which 
may be represen a, an obscure sound between a and 





: 4 4 
=, sai heard in English’ bud, sun; ¢,@ sound between the 
sounds of bat and bait, well known in Germany as the sound 
of the letter d; and o, a sound between a and o, as heard — 
in English lav, water, not. 
pa ragraph gives the order of these vowelg, 
“according to their ‘ormation, to be this: 4, ¢, ¢, tt, thy 0; Oy 26, 
The substance of the next three paragraphs i is, that the 
same sign representa slight modifications of each sound, er 
must be subject to slight variations from accent and comnec- 
tion; that where the vowel sounds are indistinct, the « 
sound may be learned from etymology, accent, or analogy. 
Remarks as the diphthongs occupy the four followin 
eis the substance of which is, that diphth 
= SOU See asheak i Gammebiedintset tant eae 
vowel sounds; that the sound of Hnglish 7 asin rides, mile, 














should be rep gesegel by ai, and the sound of the English 
ow in how, by au; that, | —_ Ee ae 
oral sr to be seemed and separately, the 


k of diwresis should be area] as ai, aii. 

xt two paragraphs su the importance of ex- 
jeceutadalichos modifications of vowel : by diacritical 
marks or accents in vocabularies, but not in books for gen- 
eral reading. 


In respect to consonants, it is said in paragra sixteenth . 
and seventeenth: “Give the usual se a tay, 
TOL. EL bd * “a 
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by Uy 20, let scsinirtietisiiianitn ate; § alwn 
sch ca atte sn alwaya tain house’ Uainteossighaaes 








and let / always havo its distinct sound, as in hothouse, 
aie usnal sounds of ¢, g, and a: may be repre: 
sented by &, kw, and ks. Hits be found necessary to provide 
pantie ited tj, in which A has not its distinct 

for the first sound ¢ may be used, as it has been rejected 
from the alphabet in its usual sound ; for sh write # ; for th 
pepe Base Pf and for th as in thine, write di In the 


teenth an apy saa sh which are the it 
aaa, Nie is advisuble au to mae 
pound ec dal souncds by a-combination of ran 
rather than by any diacritical cas bc leap gdowsstets Heart 
nasal sound of n bana expressed | _A sound is ve 
: = enresented ry. gb, kep, ete: “nick 
, but we are not yet sufficiently 














of African words, 
new “letters into. the alphabet. . The retention of these and 
=n other inconvenient nrchaerapien will not stand in the 
of es adoption of any improved syetem of 
tae ke eteenin ke uoted, we are p nared 
to state, what. we ph cing Mme Peenns, that the 








work of geoeng jes a suitable orthography ts 
“he missionary learn fo read and writ his own l 
by thousands of lessons in 5; 








seo or giving thom ng oa cn though HH 

» to apell as his fathers 5 secteeind that was 

right, ae ss finished i his studies,” he enters the miasion- 

abr, The for whom he and his felloy are to 
have nei 





7 Ernibstlice the hur- 
od Enduatines and to him seanos sons of a barbarous 
tongue, Without either time or means for devising a phi- 
losophical system of orthogr: aby, his most natural course 
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ce ere defo trigger eBiarts) 2 in the strangely 
redundant and capricious y of his own Semen, 

making such prior sa hannel nse go hang 

as his judgment and experience suggest. Hentes ey oeteos cannot » : 
be thought strange that nearly or quite every Mission, espe- 
cially those of different TAHOE, should have a vere of its 
own, and in several tespects differing from all othe 
with which neither itself nor any other Society or Mission 
is fully satisfied, 

: "Haar somo of th ifs which rie fom ade 












re several & pitas, oxpectel clicks 

an gutturals, wink are not found elsewhere. ly aP 

she inflections of these languages are also in many re- th 

spects different from those of other languages. By what 

mraoters shall these clicks, gutturals, and other pec | 

inds be represented ? What is the proper law for the 

union and division of words? How shall we write roper 

names which receive increments on the ineipient syllable in- 

steal of va the termination? How shall roper names 

be ‘transferred ae oulter aa aneon ene” wis: 

changes may be properly made.in yomeys = Tega 

Shisir farm cy anid to the genine ofthe Zula? Mheseand 5 

other questions have long exercised the judgment and taste 

of translators and book-makers in African tongues, and have , 

ars diversity of answers given them, both in theory, - 
ractice. 

= ze er fact pee ed be stated in this connection is, 
aystems of y ave deen adopted, are 
as improvahle, at they should be so regard 

| might be at once inferred from the manner in which they 

were necessarily formed. Nor are the impert sona‘cit the 

first systems any ground of reproach to thos who devised 

and adopted hone canst alowed 

the best thet thelb efeounsstapcen allowed, 
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That these systems may be improved is a sentiment: ad- 
vanced ae cee ig Wwhioh 1 we have already co in 
largely. author of it, in g some gen 
says: “eqy has not been auempted t to form a perfect Tone 
system, but one which EXE ce suggests as the 
most expedient under al te chtumbietsnist dare? And 
again, in his closing paragraph, he says; “Such combinations 
appear clumsy, but we are not yet sufficiently acquainted 
with the varieties of African sounds” to enix the adop- 
tion of new letters. But “the retention of these and other 
inconvenient combinations, will not stand in the way of the 
future adoption of any improved system of rosa. 

And again, the several almost contemporaneous 
and proposals, in different L aeheien of Africa and « 
to Improve the present orthograp apesenan oo ee 
striking proof that there is roo pos a improven that 

ng ‘at 18 TOoM ement, 1 
the time has come for an earnest an united tempt to 
make it. 

Not long after the American Zulu Mission resolved to 
introduce several new characters into the orthography of 
the prs lan as above stated, we received a copy of 

the 2] 5 darrcash , translated into the Sooahelee, or rather 
ka y Rev. Dr. Krapf, which language is 
a coma th Zulu family; and in the ortho- 
we observe the use of several new char- 

onary dr-Old chebartots a far modified by diacritical marks, 
as to make it } roper to ascribe to them new powers, and to 
Se them for t representation of new and sounds, 

About bout the same time, or a little before, the Rev. Mr. 
Schreuder, of the Norwegian Missionary Socicty, : 
an elementary book in the Zulu, papery & he kane duced 
three new characters to represent clicks, and some six or 
eight old eharacters are so far modified, as to have new 
autre ar ascribed to them, and to be oo 
new lettera. The remarks upon irland, wave gram: 
mar, recently published in n Kafriand, ve been already 
noticed. And while we are writing, we receive information 
. that the Mission of the American - at the Gaboon, on 
ae opankeel have introduced fae new characters in the 


of the language of the people among whom 































More might be added u the point before us, but enou 
has “atcha to show she thier resent systems of byes 


orth regarded as capable of being improved, and 
ee important attempts to this end pe already 


pees 






assigning several d . 
same chatnelee: or by representing the s same value by Sev- 
eral different characters. be eee be ency ‘to introduce 


an error, though doubtless upon the safer side, in at frat 
gn RE = inappropriate 


It is tinquestionsbly true that new symbols should be in- 


troduced with great caution. And wh n the work of i ve | 





aT 


proving, or of Innovating, as sometimes it might 


called, ‘hat may be there is danger, in this, as in 


other cases, that it 
The remarks of Mr. Pickering in hia Hasty 0 n Orthography, 
are’as true of African, ther eae eke dian languages 
“As in the use of our own language, it is much easier for 
Seauures tere Cae new words eosin his 
in order to serve his immediate p 








stock those appropriate terms, which have the sanction of 


the best usage; so, in See ane oa Spuaon eos the a 


; dian pase African] laiiohinee it will be found a much shorter 
J od, to devise new and grotesque é characters, than to 
te spy wih akill and discrimination {lines letters which are 
in use either in our own or the kindred al um 
But while we admit this, we must also hold, that every 
fundamental sound ina language should have its own 
fas representative. On this side of the question alo i it 
Hien elena truly philosophic ible to overrat se 
p i stem of eee ¥; 
ane that sh that shal cen ro every moat in the miles : 
to which it is ap zi s0 almost hioth 








ere has been 


urposes, than, 
eae carefully to select from our present abundant — 


— 
“a. da 


— 








A complete orthogra | system must be neither defec- 

tive, nor redundant. It should be absolutely invariable in 
its application; and so comprehensive and inflexible in its 
plan as o furnish a suitable representative for every sound 

f eoek Janguage for which it is used. While we would be 
multiply new symbols especially such as have not 

‘en ed in ing mai, either in our own or other alpha- 

beta, we would by no means leave a single fundamental 
ound without its own specific and appropriate sign. It is 

M expensive economy that would give two values: to the 

same sign, to avoid the multiplication of signs. 

“Tf the laudable desire for an alphabet of few few letters leads 
us to refuse a distinctive symbol to every generic: sound, we 
shall complicate instead of searae:t mk system, retard 

" instead of aiding the progress of the lea earner, and perplex 

the reader or writer instead of assisting him. Let each 

character aye one and invariably the same value. And if 

ound is presented, for the certain and accurate rep- 
on of. Pebich the scheme of characters has made no 

vision, lef another character be added to the scheme. ~ 

Bu Jet not'an old character be forced to suit a new station, 

a place for which it was never intended and never fitted. 


















Let not the uniformity and integrity of the whole 
be impaired by once nittin ‘the possib ili of altering or 
* deviating from the symbolical signif ation a ay eee 






penis racter in the scheme. Has ones Ui 
other words, our system o ort opgTa sho give 
@ true expression of the sounds of words, and of all: the 
sounds; and every single uncompounded fundamental sound, 
which cannot be easily and accurately represented by a com- 
_ bination of letters, should have a single simple character of 
its own, No sound should ever be expressed by more than 
oe ane eee or compound character; and no character 
sg OR or allowed to express more than one 


ae and indlis ale. 
And if, in addition to this, we could have all sounds within 
‘g certain degree of likeness represented by characters within 














in, wal thes eeeh wick al babet | or in sus cither 





new letters into the alphabets a: 
tovmallceiee dae aeaheeeeee bebina to. introduce 
mt tee ae ee: been made, 
and hence. to show that it is now too late to} revent such 
measures, even.if we would. It seems, therefore, to be our 
wisest course to. strive to give the measure a proper direc- 
tion, and, if possib’e, 10 keep it within such limits a5 all-can 
approve and Fohmenrs: by stating our several wants and ex- 
pressing our opinions as Societies or individuals, and. refer- 
rine dhe whole subject toa ie kan bee 

.jndgment and taste wo have the fullest confi 

‘or if every man, however ly qualifed, shall 
Eaten uate to the task o inventing mew char 
year of ethogaph 9 Sr pede Society oka 


its each invent sa 
mn - with other | 



















| Shs peated Paeeteaetote camera Be, oe 
 gprepared, and urt to adopt and abide, by-thom : it will be 
said, “there is r. Pickering's excellent system of orthogra- a 


ahs why do you not make that your standard, and secure 
uniformity: b compliance with ts princi les and 
adoption of oe al habet ?” : 


o\this it may be replied, first, that the American Mission 
at Natal has made his’system: the basis of their orthogr 
and are satislied with i it 50 ally dat goes, or is pplicable to 
our Gintuimestan: eS t part of it whoel 
to the vowels. “Bat napa fi an 
visecL in Te to consonants, : | 
oes not meet our wants, And € same is 


hereafter, . 
of the "neo wish we dee ely given pope 















‘Sls and some of the other dale ee ak akare 
‘been alluded to, as grow e radical difference be- 
tween the Zulu, or rather iain Chuana tongues, 
and any other known Ricks Neither of these systems 
professes to be either fitted for universal 2 penny cpa 


for which it was prepared. Mr. Pickering’s system had its 
origin in his feeling the need of a uniform orthogra hical 
system, more particularly for the North American Indian 
languages, for philosophical pa than educational pur- 
poses ; and without parti g the. condition, or 
consulting the convenience of t et ettered savage of any 
nation, much less of all the uncivilized world, he resol ved 
to do the best he could with the materials which he had at 
ee eet ad praiseworthily to the 

of reconstructing a system, which should comprehend 
Dartioalarly all the sounds of the Indian languages of N North 
America, and be at the same time not on! practicable 
intelligible to the skillful and learn ed of | nations, bu 
also as flexible ~~ comprehensible as stood be without 





— 





Serials War edaphic oe teters nto the alphabet.” 





Indeed, these rules look directly to something better, when 
they close by sayin @: “The retention of these clumsy and 
inconvenient com combinations, will not stand in the way of the 
fature adoption of any improved system of orthography.” 








Sep tate Gael new afi tag tence Of ocr roms 
already indicated, that we are of opinion that several new 
ee To a correct and full on of 
y sounds in the Zulu dialect, a few such characters tre 
enaable, and it will be remembered here, that the Mis- 
roteng octal here ho obtain them, And the fact alread 
iceman 
ocieties hese sr pierce ayy armies Be plat tarany 


bem 












poathiere 
The “ S Roulan™ tnotéover-tesbcasienih-Ghirtaie' boise, wis 
hey speak of using $ for sh, ne for these ‘radical 
i 3 of an old: ymake-it stand for 
a distinet fandamental sound, do in reality make of 8 a new 


‘ ‘Phe sounds for which the America: : 
—— new characters, had been represented (im- 
 igcomt e A bard A softy, and aot of whieh ae 
deb after remarked. ssoah ew ed Maser 
ugh without an T of our 
pinion or action, that they would bia Hoch atten > 
sented by simple characters, They ate alee ciodore on 
the rium! for which Mr. Schreuder invented new charac- 
ters in the alphabet of his recent elementary’ Zulu book, ° 
To what extent modifications, or variations, of fomdamen- 
tal sounds should be indicated, and what is the best manner 
is ie a A a, willis Ei at ake 


<\fur neath bo the vowel somatic 0" atresan et marked 
only the five fundamental, a; 2, 1, 6, w,- witha ates ‘ing 
in any eho bhd riers any of the Imtermediate sounds: o 
any of the mod — F or full, 
stopped, etc. ; nor ave we es tame eo y very serious 
inconvenience from such neglect though o iene 3 
our system, we think it~ portant to have provision | 





















for making these modi ‘in our dictionaries, and else 
Where if ‘we ctiodes: 
__There aro als slight modiGeations of some of the conse 





; ially of cheks, which we have at- 
pted to indi vy an wdistional nal consonant, as by n, y, 
ng, te before certain other lees, which modietions we 


rok. It. 













‘ofthe subject will be” 
ola place, in which con- 
ifications as ws wondanae 


Fi cea ice 
Seyapyarions Tepe ee OF 
so ar po made a basis. 


guage ‘contains fi ya osu ree ESA 

in-the old, from whence we borrow our orthogra- 
aig rae lene as ape such sounds 
—then we must use either new characters, or old characters 


in & new sense, to represent them and in either case we 

alter the system to suit our acid which alterations are 

afeaninn groes ae arose Seeman naeee 
compound characters. - 





the woof nt oa ii : simple « 
of 1] ats ate pase sy es meant ot 
i ata advantage. It makes the 
abo of facing a and to read more 5 and 
| onsequently saves the time and strength of the 


secures to the people a betier educa 
that th bols used in 










zed—an. eta n is put upon them in their com: 
different from what they have when 
meropmcett ont aioe PON ean ra 


cust : mec to the more refined, in ci a ab se 
letters, as would enable him to gat the value of such 
compounds from. any knowledge S hich, he might have. of 
their component parts. He must learn the charac 








a 








oh OLN ue for weksnyle® or that the 
parts are not to have the same fall values in 

ny gehen belies cnet ee eee ne oo. 
biguous, having in some cases a tru modified, : not 

a. two-fold valu: and that without any sign of the modifica- 
tion; cron tif hypenine je each character one and 
















only one ‘uniform: sound, Suet a wipes eee unsteadiness 





amtehtane ncidiaods jlined. minds to receive 
almost the first ray of ligh saab ug kak aiteeckaie. 
cipline. Many examples in illustration: of hess remarks 
arse weeps hee chad! ct heceah erie : 
, » but it is ur necessA se fat as 
earilition, ‘whieh have found place in the. : 
the English, and some other languages, and the vil 
which result from them, may perhaps t i fic yous 
to come, but for reasons which can never be urged #02 ur 
introducing and perpetuating shent's in the languages of Af. 
rica, deslambaatedetgien nek visints which’are made with 
inc ess against hem, and the at labor and 
dificaltyof geting vid of them, should us a sufficient 
ushiing Garis’ to tio the'eashe Ur toigive chereineaeer te 
ten devin sh hppa system re en 
ith these remarks the past and resent’ stato of 
African phy, tind upon thea esi 
Soca attempt to homology. we proceed to the more par 
: consi the phonolo; Se 
8b stacipdyraatie we - et bets w 
goss ve been used by our Society rene by ieties i 
field; end thet'chdeavor to prescut «fall sehecos eatveme 


sentation, or description, of all the sounds of the lange 
mniel nasi such as we think might ‘be well ‘symbolized » 

























ee The or orthography c - the Zulu I guage, fur . 
e an Ate nen BS 
the haute herstre wel bo Man 0 iental So- 


ciety, vol. L pp. 385, 886, in thé account there given of the 














first, a,b, d,¢ figrhy yk Lm, n, a, ps 4 te, w, 
hich have respectively the | value as 1 


ec tn inn Mio, ‘ha eae 





se WB TT a Paap pe i g words: has 
seaports ont, casaa. (be blished: account: 
mi of th te found in = eee ov. W. 


p a at: ois orthography tp rn 








re —_ ee — j = ; 
et re iat oa aa th) ah ie Se he Te 
- 


| ~The spat ‘employed by. Fa lita Society is as 





r ’ 
a a 
«he bl 
a 


rer eee 


_ | FHONoLoGY or ‘THE ZULU LANGUAGE, 


~~ ae 3 rt Vowels, or Vocalic Sounds, 
‘The vowel sounds of the Zalu language ma badivided 
into three classes: long, s | ‘sleecuts.orauacuale i 
The difference between | the Sus 9k arias lies-not 
Stas for i i 
radically the same,) as in “anp or weakness, 
Sen cosseepanas.t 0 the length oF sorte xt te wih 








which they are other words, the terms io 
yet lito vowels in Zl rolex tor dopo 
, uesphnh is  eopsequent oe strength of muscular 








pace rather than that difference in quality, or marked 
variety of sound which depends up nee length of | 
JODAL PRUNES OF : tube, which contines the vibrations, 
ee the modification of which (tube) depend: the..tones of 
he voice, and the generic character ¢ vowel sounds. 
Such is, at least, the general character of the difference be- 
tween the long and short cal nencelyy andi hobs. conpiiate 
icall rears eiswe Vowels c-4n0. & 


difference between a long and short in Zulu 







pope ea i between sey two = 
sounds as heard in English, in the one case, 1 HE? va 
it is long peas Srutha oftinr cape, in genera. where it is 


. hus, in udade (aster), pepe in wpa (river, 
it is 


in dideiense bateteence and o short is as the differ 
ence between a nel ae spore but there is ans 
freer prams alia by which to represent the short o, 
long o in Zulu aah sauiliog-o in English / note ; 
the short o is of a weaker and quicker enunciation, “of 
pres eg aa mrad ity, lightly inclining to the sound of 0 
in none, done, na (to see), and inkost (chief 
is long; “ae ay pe peo dressage it is short. The 
ahort ¢ ands, however, do not-seem to hold to the generic 
ive qualities, of the long vowels ¢ and 
é so tenaciosly, a8 the short a holds to the generic quality 











at ie iereace between long sand or nas 
ifference between long e short¢, and between 
long i and short %, is chiefly, howe sino anisent anda 





a ~ rn 








pin hc ‘ae the Zulu, yen rraye the in 
asi short in nid t sng sed 


in sceing, are respectivel caalbtneaal ots in emint (mid- 
day) and in recente a's ie the penultimate i = 
long =ee, and the final ¢ bem =1, in the word . 

This ees ae aba Zulu ma 

Pere aiaetiodet ‘by taking certain English “an 
ee cowsings ae soopedapce sine ) aro certai 

¥O acoo 8 vor do not recerve icoeet 

ey sae sound of ain man and in woman Japan and Ja- 

: and Asiatic; and the sound of in Hgypt and 


Si va ahi sufficiently correct far all: practical 
poses, we Sonthanciccokies eameat lati 
are long Stwtale tens OG tee the unaccented are short. — Ne 

But t fa vei attiese ath by Aee MSEY 
length, neither are the short vowels all of the sume uniform 


Between the ordinarily long and short, or rather between 
shone af the medina length and those of the medium short- 
ness, there is another grade, a vowel sound of intermediate 
length, which is found for the most part under the secondary 
accent of long words, as the long vowels are found «under 
the primary accent; as in the word tbutulule (to pour il 
where the primary accent falls asusual on the penult, 
the secondary accent falls on the initial of the word. Hence 
ps Raa ga Sbbanin tieecieeieadoe vant d 
the initial w is longer than that after & and ¢ but shorter 
than that after / in the penult, or is of intermediate lengt 

And then, again, the difference in length between the | long 
<eivlitat jes eantbely qeeekartehasithas hereicetahe Store 
ise inte, Ge epbtion then: shateido Detwoes Sietongamna 





















vitae ur i : | i To in the | : 
la le wo, iis intermedia grat "tt oe 
is short, at not eo short asin 18 BY which is 
three accents, the primary.on he secondary y On 
td th ey ee ny in, take the word 
tole (a and temgoto (an upright man) Sgenligine bron 
instance ¢ .o-long in the penult of the fi ttole, and of 
somewhat longer than usual in the penult. of the seco second, 
umgolo, Hence, in these two wort -tobibuilomaloloa ‘andl wm: 
ro, we havo the following sores of the vowel 0, viz: shorter, 
ort, intermediate, lon wean So also we have the 
same series of the vowe us sun ‘the word usunguly (needle), 
ns ence caer pt in the. penult, short in the 
able ti nl eyuable; and between. long 
long also in: swe (re- 
_ in the words 








pesca inayat ca ad ny “te 


usungule and bula we © have the same five varieties of length 


in the vowel u, as we had in the vowel o. —_ 
_ And the same might be shown of the other vowels. But 
these minor differences need not be marked, .As ing 
the colors of the rainbow we do not pretend ra specie i 
the minute varieties and gradations of shade, but: deem it 
sufficient to.select and designate the principal; so in the 
series of vocalic and consonantal sounds we must content 
ee ee those which are generic and fanda- 
ess important, subordinate shades to 
arrange themselves under their respective principals, 
cena Rirse pce vowels, ‘as such, bave not as yet been 
spews: nog phy of the Zulu, oe it may be 
important to ve | one in vocabularies, In 
an eter books. But to how ane differ ae 
be design whether by figures, or by some kind of dia- 
critical mark above or below either the zi pe the short 
vowel characters, we are not so well pre pa 
those to whom we refer the subject, 
me than we are, with ae different 
with their romportine is advantages and disadvantages, and 
with the facility of obtaining the different kinds of 
which might be req ied. Any-system of notation which 
is simple, sufficient and in: good taste, and on which all men 
Sie agued Mil ater ue 














t mealies in use, pis 





¢ i 
1. em 














these difloronsée may’ ha <dialectia ve teibil, and 
ral, asap tho vowel is pechape equally obecure in 


Reiices. 

Bos if we infloct the , and put the nouns in the loca- 
dave 'eane, the formation of-w ich follows certain fixed laws, 
‘as, that nouns in ¢ final make the locative in ent, those in ¢ 
vara Sewples een Hos ati in wend, and those in w final, in 
twit, the accent is carried forward, and made to fall on what 
‘was obscure in the simple form of the word, which change 
of accent generally determines at once what: is the true 
SO ai ee te eyes See 

But the obscure intermediate vowel sounds are not found 
exclusively at the end of words; they occur occasior sally 
elsewhere. 

smash acy seta intermediate between ¢ and is some 
times a8 In pumesa or pumisa (put out); a BON 
intermediate between ¢ and 4, as in the same word, pemisa 
ty and ‘also between ¥ and , as in the same word 

pumises between o and w, as in UmAlofi or 

| “a river), ‘enenOImEanG Or wmnirennunara 
f wealth and influence). — ie 

Teerowele wand 1 are sometimes used somewhat fur- 

tively, eatimcenrone ascot} sometimes appearing and some- 

and sometimes sine of supposed utter- 


zat (darkness) ; nk 


fi is also in Zulu a slightly modified sound of" thie 
| sete aehe weine: ae the Germanr's—& otend between’ that 

























cases its own.sound, thongh the sound is not always so. open 
and fall in ayy es as in other erm 
om the Zulu language, and also in it, are not 
agreed.on this subject. Some: sa: y that, in a few.cases, two 
sey aca the formation of one sound, as in hat 
(ne) Ugrenpas name); others, that there are in Zaln 
Bo Miphthongs no ge whenever two vowels. ai ie 
separate power of hee 9 distinctly marked and — 


abe 
t the trath seems to be hee 2 ts Renn these ‘two 
classes; though there are also tribal or national differences 


WoL. Tt. od 








ja i 
be brid = = + * 










forn on she teat ay" warrant and recommend that we 
yuse of d ie ‘biatch deaf rg 
ned 7 Medes il er Beers 





.diphth | here; and that we 
incline rather to a Tight, neat, an owhie end ih 
cumbersome and drawling orthography, and take care not 
ons coponant btwen Ev rowan yo of 
aiko; awuko of auko; and indatwo of indao, AegRaaRe 
to a es to spells exci of shes eapice ts any 2 
eee, ge orl nciation does not stric 

uire i 

we alot this couse, we shal have the lowing Zula 
diphthongs Lae wsigried valu g 

Ai ot Hearty Bie § 18 sins 2 i 
noes pal ya ya ane of xan 
as in ulu ai (no no sn main 

Au—sounded as ow in oten now ; asin the Zuln 
nts Nga ogden hlorule (pay a fie), uumirats (com* 


Ao—in which the components retain their own 
values as before defined, ‘(as 













| respective 
— Mh edianbenr-aef wean 
fo a lf a8 in the w unyao, indao usaott 
from the English word salt. , 
Smeets which the vowels retain their respective values; 
Spaniel eh cope Repeal eee f 


; a 9 


™ = tag hm 











sibel pel veo: 
aera pes gs ge 


: a i pe aera, pach : ant Lut beg 
separ Loos gee 





it to 

eonsonantal elena Rem pas lang @eneee as our 
guide, and as the basis of our remar the letters (simple 
and compound), which haye been used heretofore, and en- 
legion a ‘ nee hs their places, those sounds beg 
aS ave no suitable representative assigned to 

pe, sounded in Zulu as in English bus, number ; ubala 
(ay. father), bona (see), 4 Gee) Under it is ranked also 
a somewhat modified found of this letter, nearly intermedi- 
ate between the genuine 6 and p; as koboza or kopoea (dig 
and plant again). This irlennecions sound is heard also in 
other instances, in which it comes nearer to p than g, and 
hence is. reekoned under that es as in oe, or gabui 
preci ay 















Te 1 ee 






smi is ie tin el lg nl 


ye ice (on as = A 
i sailed meray one; therefore th | 
used tO express it, esp cially i, are turned aside from. their 

ver office, The sound is nearly the same as that of ag 





pe 






z: 


in rh q, ringing, ending, 
atts wet adten 








is ih he Zal wt a 


: ate in 
“thai “it ate words as hat, hand, home. 


The most common use of this letter in Zulu orthography 


is in combination with i, making hl, where, in some cae, 
the J is seareely an | 
which some have trie 
cases the Al must be stror represent j 
ite cj este poche is ae ‘The pure, 
un 






‘to gran ra while in ‘other 
aeound 





of hs not very common in 





uaa Steen “Be 


hi Agel igen rerathern! sound as in the En 


aoe “i 





Pe oh g- 










English, as in Jove, ; londa (keep); bala (count). As 
has been Airey remarked, res pra ee ose * ded 

) sometimes representing the soft lateral 
sound ‘of di, Sle ahe  Aotba th wie ee 


‘the a tsit). See , 

o “Hin ae nm Za a Bagh, man, 

oy eri spear mena (1, me), puma (cone, out). 
sustedi-with: inary thew eomanbin te cos chor mf, 

Salietenaien ee te 

” ¥V bas two sounds, a giihaet iy Scene lo no, name ; 

na (and, with), ni i (ye), : pasta be wet) ; “the other, the 

a3 in 








half suppressed nasal compoun bank, thing ; ngena 
en aocoun (year). 
nf ie ep aed og 





~-P has generally in Zulu the clear sound of the same let 
ter in English pin, past; pila (live), ukupa (to give): It is, 
however, used in some eases to represent a sound between 
the proper » and 4, an indistinct intermediate sound, like 
x ohana i mp ob tea cio 


) 

Oa with te the pro English sound of r, is not found: in 

Zulu, and it is’ par root: tay okt eeee 

ean be taught to utter it properly, They always ‘incline to 

the sound of fin place ofr, when requ to utter the 

ie is letter has, however, been employed in Zulu 
rthorrap ~ pram ate nerally, several guttural sounds | 
— of d ea aca ee . 
sepirate to e peculiar deep-to ttural Un- - 
known and unutterable to the European, ns irl (lend), 4 
where the sound r, is but a little more-aspirate and guttural 

A; rare (be woscions) yy rage Setpapns where. the 


Tiss san Jute cup ivenc ch peck 
* its English, value, in words taken from other languages, 








2 


if = Vs —— * 








| paige values. it in Zuln,, being 
7 ent tt to diferont getter, nd the 
| ee ee 







a i a a eabod lish cy (ia), a8 
in. church ; coat aieetcs enon T has 
been employed in some cases b to, represent the 

shan hissing aunacoe that letter, as fp in or nanist 

(here itis), wetika, oF incika (a post) 


FV is sounded as in wine, cave ;. vala (shut) (banana). 
‘This letter in aleo nae tp represent cul itoma pat 


“War sala consonant in. Zulu, and has. the Eng lish 
that letter, as in way, wise; wise (cast down), wena 
toi ukuwela (to pass over), 
_Y is always a consonant in Zulu, and ‘has the Hea 
value of-that letter in our system of orth raphy, 23 in 










you; yonke (all), ai). 2X da, alent 
piaiceaki vias ea 
ei ded. pingcassiatvi ‘na ond iio ie 





may be: edi vi ten pnb gt ean ERD 
nants with consonants, and the combination of consonants — 


a 
a 25 








‘The fo rmer, and their values, are cbiefiy’as 


SS ica; nf sndsoongs (oth Fodina hex. me 
Gil has been used sometimes : ott, Peden (bat) 

wot found in Engin, a snot easy too dered It is 

sometimes Te ht, and sometimes by dhl, as in 


Tidta weenbeleeee. Air mene yh 
at as in ult a a arene 


cae sty, "ic has has n no co Srepeca ting yoo 



















tenhlvast ort of sue), samc fi 
se (hiw) as in ukuhlwanyela (to sow),: the same as the 


sound of the second Al above, with w added. 
dw, a8 in et (a strip), temjuociens (lean beast), je 


‘accustom 

¥ resi much like Al hard, as in whklapaklapa ‘or or wbuhlapa- 
es (prodigality), inklango or inhlango (reed-buck). 
‘Kw, as in wkukwele (to to mount); wkwanda (to'inerease)— 
the sound of as OIRO: cole 

Dae, 08 in ukulwa (to fight), i tsthoane (a wild beast),’ not 
found in English, but irq aire ee uced from will wane, 
shall waive, ete., by prefixing the nal lof will and shail: to 
the words toanf and waive, ete. 

~ Aa, os in sora (to dig); ukuhamba (to walk), isihugiti 








(a 
; Ads be remembered that the Zulu makes, for for the most 





‘open syllables, so that the proper division ‘of these 
is thus: chain asada Aepoihal dtc. - This sound of 


— _— = “ oan 


ee 








| Mp, pogaginnameny gin 8 tes canna 
s, as in gomeo, which may take the Surtive uy and be 


ef hao ¢ aibartys (ojo | 
ae ee ey racine 7a See ah 





nply, where p is silent. | fe Gent. 
a "a8 in inhlamen (fruit), emva (0: a sound not ft ne 
in Eng sh, but made without difficulty. Sometimes w is 


| : oeoers velaspenctake (to tara, repent), 
_Nie, sin wndoend (70%, rig), ot found in Eng 
ia bom find aw, a a ‘ea 
g, as in wsango (gate), ngena (enter), 
é), founded as ng in sing, reading. See. 















: oe ie manhla | 
a aon with nasal n refiz 
VAL (7 in thle a, nage ananhlombi nd (ware) 


Mi kts thus), like 
je on oe with " zs ae, out 
NK, as. tn uk che), sounded as wk in ink 


ve View, as in isinkiwa, pesnden in fi puttin n 
into the second syllable aM 2D smarting 
_ Ns, 48 In pansi (down, Weck ees like ns in onset, answer, 
nm into the second syllable with «. _ 
_ Ni, as in kanti (so it is), wmuntu (person), sounded as né 


Sent, : 
Nts, as in ukuntsala or ukunsala (to bend a bow), sound 
ts née Gises) (isis), “res 

w, a3 In tem 
» re fa (ay ea, ueukanya Inced As 
tt n into secon vy. 
ane amon il at 
tah ut phat up of’ ng Ay and w, | 
% as in wkwenza (to do) eeu © eaviness), sounded 
a5 ns in tansy, AS 8 Which has the sound of 2. 
Sh, as in pesheya (beyond the river), shuka (rub), shuma- 
ein (speak), ishtuemi (ten), sounded as sh in thine, shade, 
This is a simple elementary sound, differing from the 
sound of both the letters in the combination, whether they 
be Aree See & singly or conjointly, as is the case also in 
bye 
a as in shwila (twist), sounded as sh _above, united 


ve as in ukuswela (to want), temswesrce (a shred), sounded 
ne sweet, suring. 


Cie 
“Tshw. See tyw. 
Tw, asin whutwala he carry), uméwana (a child), sounded 
as fio in twenty, tioitight. 
sta cinto be bn wed orp a oud 
| ly varying, and ambiguous, or unstead 
Plipes avusiie hays Deed sepetatied we Uy ee hee 


VoL, IL ST 










































e same Society has ne 
25 a viele or as individuals, | 
This diversity arises eotably, ) 
in pronunciation of some words vai ent natives of differ- 
ent tribes. Thus the words ishumt (en, and thashi (horse), 
a oeaely peempuned, should be written as above; 
ne ometi desis epee arpbinysts. as sometimes they 
ve been, atyumi, or thatsh. 
In illustrati eas st ees scsi ee we give here several 
words i in ane as written by different individuals and differ- 
ent Societies, giving the word first in English, thus: = 


— : = ina Sena 








To leave, uku'kiya. 
To hasten, akutyetys, ukutshetsha, uku'ke'ka. 
To act basely, ukutyinga, -shinga, sehting “kinga. 


To tell, ukutyel uku'kela and uku’ 
To sink, ekangenel went 

To drive away, ukuxotya, 

To speak, ‘aibubet pala ana and pee REET 
rtahicgah ined ukutyinga and uku'kinga. 


| | and ujani. 

Ten, an. ‘oe umi, ityumi, kumi. | 
Horse, - jhashi, ihat tha ki. 
Stone, _—_siitye, he ike. 





Upon these and similar words we have, from time to time, 
a observation with special reference to the subject 'o: 
thography, and endeavored to note in various ways, as 
near aa possible, the trac sounds aa they came from the | ips 
of the natives. 

After taking, from hens andl ostere of» Wee, Binds, ease 
patio a ha me aah ubsshonntes OF, ths Tomas 


polation) & agit mi, thashi, ukushumayela, etc., the remain- 
der ma to three varieties of orthography, or to 
three oe to the particular sounds in question; of 


which certain words may be taken as specimens, as follows : 
1. Utyani or ujant (grass), kityiwe or aha (is taken out): 

The sound of ty in these words is nearly that of the second 

t(ch) in the English word statue, It is also like that of d 


ay or rd), as given by some in the words gradual, assiduous, 








4 $ it cannot be described. better than to say that 
“itis between the sound of the second ¢ in slatwe, and of d in 
ey eerie ee 








of fy in sea that Aer snes 
ish ch, as heard in mucho, much, or the sound of ish or teh, 
as heard in nature, virtue. The sound ty is not, however, 
on the same in each of these words. 
The first, taper _is taken as the standard or. vom repre- 
: ve of this class, and in it the sound of | is nearly 
page tglipeg while the sound of ty in the o tyona, 
| tytnga, is notso sharp. But as a whole, this second class 
Crrcomndls (Of ty) corset Se Sena 8) fo 
dj, or astsh or tch to sey rp 












3. ltye, tyinga (cast phi 'b Lasoo of. ty in 
these words resembles that yin the lst land bat ial 
shar er or more 


Henee the soun shee bate Dice represented by ty, ma 
Be called, at, ty sharp and ty sharper; each class esl i 
however, a gradation of its own, which reaches to, aiAceniiee 
ea its Seung ncrasich class, The number of words, however, 
ing to the third class, and having a peculiarly sharp 
— , above many ss second class, is ‘very mt! 
is, therefore, inexpedient to re resent all these 
nicer shades and Y atietioe of sound, It may be sufficiently 
accurate, more practicable, and more useful, to gather ana 
arrange all the varieties of the series here described bed and dis- 
c ‘under two classes, 
- ‘This may be done without vente who’, putting into the 
first class (deh or dzh) a few words h, according to the 
ys Ol aie at would come irito the second: and 
what remain of the second class, and the few of 
the think class, as above divided, all under one other (the 
second) class, which would most properly be represented by 
tsh-or teh, or such other character as may be chosen and 
adopted to represent it. 
yw, ox in wbutywala (beer), the first or soft sound of ty 
Wi 
Yw, as in ukushiyoa es be left), not found in English, nor 
wel eae though the letters yw are used aa nearly as 
le in the common value, 
















oe 
Tl 














: ‘In. ha 
that of sw, is common, as in. 





in sharp sound, 
ing the sound of # into that of <, Sp SOR Ge as Can 
(comings), Bie Seamenee (erate, ), ete. 





Clicks. 3 
_Theclicks (clucks or clacks) are a kind of sound, unkno 
ph eita! ruage, except in So and 





such a peculiar nature that a foreigner Bods it difficult to 
make or describe them. Indeed, they can be made correct] 
and with ease, and ie as rete combined with other be of 
oe a and can be known with accuraéy to a for- 
signer, only by hearing them. ‘Bat they asny: bo described 
“hi A ci potly | foot the: before le, 
shrapnel ah ployed rtm _ 
gto the in Viz? 
propria enced sontiay Se 
é is Vv otongue s ¥ 
the front teeth, and withdaiasd it suddenly with a suction, 
The sound may be made by a European to attract the atten- 
tion of a pet-animal, or by the fondlin 









infant smile, taking care to ‘employ only the. tongue-and 


and front teeth, and not the li any der tecees by an effort to 
remove, with she te tongue, some foreign substance from be- 
tween the teeth by suction... Dy Bg Wrage 
cd dd citer 
e 
pressing eee tongue Wh Sect called om of the ‘reeattced 
withdrawing it suddenly, so as to produce a sharp, quick | 
noise, a smack, clack, or click, asin ga (no), gina (make fast), 
igawe (a brave man). 
tae eisai click, a eo called from: ite being made by 


| aR . exiba’ (a watch house). A sonun quite 
this, in some. its simple forms, is ofte n made 
by the ider to urge on his horse. . 

Each general class of clicks has at least three slight modi- 
fication: which, ; ‘to the kind of modificatio on, may 
be calle ‘the nasal click, the guiteral click, and the naso- 
guttural click, These several modifi odifications have been repre- 














| ¢ true sound of aw may be produced thom sw, by chang: en 


she “t he ew F eotind: vik 8 wither: form, of ve 

or rather asa new monosound, moderately va 

pis the Betty eatbed sound called the simple click ; the arying 
od more from its being a common head 


pra slaae or a centre, than from its 

clicks of a Neh Lowe ‘fan what are called the mode fie 
Tf, then, some simple character be used to represert the 

Slam clicks, and some slight modification of that character 
‘a diaeritical mark be to represent the modified clicl 

: the ortho phy of the ran will be simplified, and the 


ound of some dispute be removed, as to whether the modi- 
fication precedes or follows the simple click, inasmuch as it 





will appear at once that the modification is in, and neither . 


teBeh Oi eyttins ori 

é sym cipal and modified, for 
ferent nds of clisks wil be suggested berate sa sronbae 
the final choice or stio: as to what may be the most 





7 and = to re several 
the simple click, ‘a as am 


_ = x I ake i @ : 
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= —oy e ae 
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SS Pied ae 
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mols for these as well ws other sound, i ft 
| » to the; Liaeg rac rs Sees AERO clicks, “A 
ik The onl nr con ation of consonants c 
ig vf this view, is that in which the different varie- 
ties ote followed Oy % as in ewila (dive), 4 
(fill), tengogrwane (snow SaEe past pres- 
Pole 0 | athe at sca, guttural, and SO ef uttural 
licks, have consonants to the characters chiefly 
ignificant of the click. 
There are some felsgr ean in the use of the clicks, espe- 
sally some words, and among different tribes. Some say 
@, others binea (bind), some xuga, others qua (be loose) ; 
at one time ca, at another ga (no), At one time we seem to 
hear ngyoka, at another gjoka, and at another gota (dress); 
nggiba, giba, or B pes (close ae But ni Buctuation ie ats 
very great ; | fluctuation the same kind SOTEUL 
obsei also amon z the consonants and vowels. 
_ Many of the wo }in which the clicks are found, may be 


Et i congondl | bi, pa 8% 
ula (to be bright), cumbacumba’ 
(finery), gage (rip), ), gagemnbe (ache, 


a ore ed ape eS eae 
16 or zova, or Tuva (mix, 08 , 
DB a (shake’ out), ug (trot), capa 
98 dogs xokovela (make a tumult), cone 
AAS Tp) eso a ), cafaza (pour out, as of a bottle), 
ela, OF wapaza (bubble up, oF, boil da past 
jaa (toting), sna (pra anotle) 






























6. ue 
2 in gaiepaln they are called, ti aha aatn ea 
guage are somewhat mamnit acd boda The different 





tacts or tags gies educ three classes, which 
he better designated A by calling one the 
of continu magma war eget L continent and the third the 


O tecalocpine age Yeon asshole ted by the 
aie ead the latier’ encietines by eand 20 metimes by i, 
None of them occur, however, in the English language, and 
but one of them in any Europenn tongue. . The two lattes 
‘hard continuous and the explosive, cannot be prot 
by a foreigner. 








It is stronger, e sound of the hard continuous 
the manner ‘of para It, are not easily describ 
consists of a rough, forcib expulsion of the breath, ees 
modified by a tremulous motion of the epiglottis, as in the 
words rara (eat greedily, as a cow in the garden, or as a thief 
stolen food, in constant fear of being caught), raga (sur- 
rudula (drag), This harsh Sh heat guttural is 
*t to resemble the Hebrew n.° If, then, we reckon the 
Bice Saanivlas to the English /, we shall have m 
to has A to the hard continuous Zulu guttural. But if we 
reckon the: English A as between the ebrew #7 and m, we 
dcr Spee al soisAton, And again, if we ma 
reckon the soft as intermediate between the 
and the English 4, we shall have A to the soft guisabal as 
the soft is to the hard. But the laws of mathematics do not 
Ly with agers precision or profit to phonetics. 
guttural, or group of eure called explosiys 
is still pc iffieult to describe and make. It differs from 
the hard continuous, in having less of the aspirate and more 
of the guttural, and seems to be made by contracting Se 
aperture of the throat, shaping the organs of speech as 
to utter cf in clown, and sa bie beech arene Sith a 
and forcible ex yulsion, ne root of the sound seems to be 
that of &, or kA, or kl, commenced firm! Bul sbackens 
the root of the tongue, which is urged ef opens forward, so 
as to break out into an explosive utterance with an # 
termination. The number of words containing this sound 
are few, perhaps no more than-ten or a dozen in ‘all Among 
them are ukureza or whkukleza (to mille into the mouth,) wtn- 
Anwebva, or wkwreba, or wkuiheba, (to tear, as a lion the flesh 
of its Brey), umrezo or umklezo (the bush or switch of the 
tall). Some of these words seem _to be onomatopoetic; so 
do some of the eal which contain the continuous guttural, 


as rare (eat fast y, in acraunching manuer), ru- 





















the eae ok val: so po mouth. Tt is ad tobe 
sime as the Dutch g, as in gemeente, groet. But there 
are “different shades or degrees even of this soft guttural, 
In some words the aspiration ia hadicely: dnote than that of 
the ordinary Englith /, as wnorora or ‘unohoha (a baboon), 
tumroro (a cavern). But in rola (lead), rabula (drink), ete., 





i ee ae 


ee eee 








aay antclaesoles ivebeas (drive fsllnimerl ede 8 
ing, 7 rattling, noise , trolo (roughness), ronga (snore), roza rn 
(gum le; bu ble), ratyazela (rustle, as ripe waving corn im 


_ Since the foregoing was sith Gob firey vamaeis de 
some of the more important and difficult sounds of the Zul 
language, have been received from the Rev. J, L, Dohne, a — 
German, ee of ae ts the Siem Zulu 
eset i, On Uniform Orthography. é remarks are so 

widently Shan and valuable, that we beg to insert them 
6 @ brief discussion, review, and confirmation of the 
re Darce a uw. We copy them entire, beginning with : 














» cial eae “ Dentals. 
mk C2 He Soft. _ Sharp 
“Ah wa She es tniselo, 
¢ ost Tiga . aig ing sita, > 
L Soft—Al in ukuhla. 
2. Sharp—Al in tukwehla, 
8. Palato-guttural—d! in wmgokla. 


“Tn articulating the first two, Ba Shy the tongue in a 
flat position toue se the palate, and an aspiration is made 
pane eand palate. The sound is the same as 
U in Welsh, @ proper name Lloyd. ‘The same sound, a 
rept ha od al Stes edhe ae i 

ciation of the Hebrew = [?] was Mint er A ota 
tbo sahse ts in Gar ease. The sound i ce 











ular and diffeult mixture of palatal and p 
| articulating, it sounds almost as a lateral clic 
flat tongue is moved as in making a guttural, an 


forth the palate dna throwing % way. iPoricei whe whe . 
suffer irom colic sometimes make such a sound, when 
Dito Wisi 4p tronyheuemechs 

ie « Cieks, 


1. Dental, (1) ¢; (2) ge; (8) ne; (&) ngoy in cima, .goina, 
2. Palatal, (1) 9; 2) 99; 8) ng; 4) vigq; in gala, gquka, 


8. Lateral, (1) 2; (2) gx; (8) ne; (4) ng; in cola, gcutya, 
nous, Nerang. 









457 


ay aa ce tr t of the tongne is p 
the upp Mt teh Contin bul tne ae ee 
and, w. fre rare beeing from each other, the 
tongue is drawn from the teeth, ‘a8 it were, in a sucking 
manner. In some parts of Europe it is custo for peo- 

‘when an ac accide path by. chi nature is sae ee a 

to ex this very soun 
<@ ended ne baopetli a nf ace porte as to make i 
flatter ; n adds only the aoe. ng turns it 


“Tn articulating di tis tongs; in a flat position is fixed 
inst, or rather in the hole of the palate, and, as if suck- 
ing at it, clicks down with some power, 
There are several sounds in ee ife, sit 
click. Little children, when eating lethi 

ere eruue produce such 

lass varies in the same ménbér a8 theic slam; it 

is, however, Srragiss to be learned. hes 

“To articulate 2 properly costs £ pai pains, a 
deal of practice. It is pga by Reaping the jaws a lit 
from each other, whilst the ‘Ghieoe is clicking against the 
lateral teeth, just as one makes a noise by sucking wi 
them. It is modified according to the same rules’ex the 
preceding classes, 


ge 
Pr y speaking, we cam hardly call the clicks by the 
name 0 consonants, or attribute to them the same power. 
They are rather a mixture, ete of some sound that is 
immediately connected with a fo owing vowel. Nearly all of 
them appear to have originated from a tendency to exp S 
agreeable or disagreeable feelings by imitative sounds, 'T ey 
guage of signs. Take, for instance, ricela (suck ag 
a child), neenceta (click for calling a dog), neinza (pinch the 
pagel on (tear off, rip, tattoo, cup or cut the skin ;) qatha 
or struggle, as a oying apres: Goya Si 

nthe tok! : the nose and dra (run 























" Gutturals. 


There are two gutturals which have been popnenctdod Dy 

the letter r. The one may be called the soft guttural, thoug| 

itis of a broader sound than the German ch in Macht; it 
orresponds more Sepaceepemelass in the Dutch language, 


ToL. UL 











— SO) —_— 


e” 8) See 


2. a 


ge es Sao 


nea nes eR 





ee Pe 


Short... 
umame, ae A re slideaseaae 


t ob Tet, atye. 





wt 






ey nyo, “ i ae Hing. 
ng te : shine, shall. pa pesheya, 4 


| = Fara equal to ds and tsi, as below, 
th 


P —— a a 
ZZ_. 2 a. + eo 44 - 












h, n and Ad, or nd a manAla. 
nd Mo na inl i 


; 
it 
i, 
. 
| 





ao FN sah swela, 
tw “ © twenty, feala, sinhrona 


rs ate utyant or udshani or wane 
or , 4 tyetya or tshetsha, 

tyw (or de), in ubutywala or viol 
ae as in | 











» vv Click a —_ “ re 
naa > | 5. = gina, gala. 
geina. | 8.99,“ ggaln gga. 
, neela, | T. ng, | Scouser aceon 





feet ene vicoatk, 

Bry ngz, ay Bran ngtangea. 

alle 1. #, as in rola, 

, 2. ror ‘r, as in rere. ly he 8 
3. r or ‘r, or kl or ‘ki, as in ‘reza, wm'Elezo. * KS 


~ With these tables of bore us of the >t laneuare, an 
ther signs or characters be ore we are ter 
suggest some ¢ ie tad =e 
would recommend in the Zul Zula pi amare 

‘1: Let the’ short sound of the several: vowels be 3 
sented in vocabularies, and elsewhere when required, by the 
ry sign for short vowels; thus a lotion as in wmame, 
as in wmsd ; ¢ long as in wetw, and & short as in 





sino’; ete. 
. If in some words, or in some eral diphthongs should thought 





re sSar SBoperdis each alae of the several di nape should 
sounded wi distinctness and separation, a 
re ay te unl th tof the owels, in the several 
| ulu enc v in 
diphthongs, shoals ons 
ness and separation | ae it in enunmation, and this should 
be considered the rule in Zulu, even without the disresis. 
3, If the. gly used, as it has been by us and some 
othe aS En ish value of that letter, modifications of 
it mig t be made by marks attached to it, to represent sey- 
eral sounds more or less closely related to it, as that or some 
of those of ty, But if 7 d not be so used, then some 
other simple character will be required in place of it, which 
might perhaps be modified to eX press the related sounds 
referred to, The same principle or remark applies to other 









inarily have a good degree of distinet- — 


ie no | “ | ga 





" 
- 


ee 


he ate 


4 me) 


i 


9 





letters or sounds, and indeed to the whole scheme of alpha- 

betical signs. But the clivice of signs, together Mi veniasig 

other things, must be left in a great measure to the tasteand 

judgment.of the general committee, when they shall have all 

the different representations, facts, and sounds before them: 
_. Se, an Sat athe of attempting to use r in the Engl: 

« sense, and of placme it with its English value in the Zulu 

_ | alphabet, must depend much upon the course that should be 

__- pursued in rendering, or translating into the Zulu, foreign 

proper names which include the letter r. If such f reign 

3 names should retain the letter in Zulu, with its English 

value, then it should enter into the alphabet with that value 

&) and no other. But if such names may drop that letter, or 

, substitute / in place of it, then it may not be required in that 

_»» English sound in Zulu, and might be used for some other 

peek as one ofthe gutturals, as heretofore. To aid in 

deciding this “gba be noticed again in this place, 

that a neal of : cig ish r is not sit a the Zulu or 

Katir language, and that it is quite impossible for the people 

to utter it veithout much effort and training. They give the 

bor 












sound of 7 in oe Sa And yet ss ee Me 

very common in the Sechuana, one of the neighboring 

ae dialects of the Zulu aaa Kafir. 
» Tn Tespect to the combinations of consonants—those 
sounds which have been represented by two or more letters 
combined,—it is difficult to say what course should be pur- 
sued. It is not easy, for some at least, to determine at once 
with certainty in all cases, as to what are, and what are not, 
purely single, simple, elementary sounds. And when this 
- - point is settled, there is still another as to the pomepeee 
_» advantages, on the one hand, of representing each single 
—- Sound, not to gay some compound sounds,. by a single. un- 
compounded character, and of the advantages, on the other 
~ hand, of A Sot ace some ee sounds by two or more 
aracters already im use, each for a specific purpose of its 
ie own; by their being each eo modified as to loge a part or all 
of their original value, and so blended as to become unitedly 
ras pene of another entirely different sound.. | 
_ fo weigh properly all the considerations for and against 
each of these methods, and select the best, or so unite the 
two in a given system as to furnish the best method, all 
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ji 
: ae rs anal el cal a, i le 3 


sii Bieetiethiw te S 
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ntal © 
forty-seven eousonantal combinations the 
occurs in only a very few cases, and 
may perhaps be cased adr Ll; nec 


in ie in A a m. Ve 18) some i Mme 3 written 
br bein taal, pans on pants, Of the remaining 
 gombinations, some epee but ve wi ipeacanieayy or even 
erroneously, especially fe regard the values the com- 
DOE ita, e sounds for which stand, The 3d and ot 
hl, and the several sissfihinie tates 6 of the same, as in the 
Gth, 13th, 27th and 25th exam Bry: the 48d, da/, 
eth i aa (thaw, are-: of this class. whave the 







sounds ar or erroneous! y, Tepresented by the 
arctan ads tak is, if the. co she port characters 
arfobe supped bs huainae ponsidern © portion of their 





by > pope valu, 
of the sounds and signs for which we would recom- 


mend. new.sigos, and the ONO AGES SONU BS 
soxesilcuns: 


y nb ene 
For No.8 soft, ube substitute J, or J, ie. with ¢wo.tote 
es bar across it. 


Fie ee Al on te sae |, i.e, d with one dot under it. 
No. 25,.ng, substitute p, or g or g, i.e. a character 
mal uniting the two. letters n and g, and n cing but 
, by taking parts of the two; nike COMO 9 

shat acon or bore 











cect thou vedient 
riers I i 
or No or § oF 83 er ong s, mn 
Set Silaa 


a tere it w it. 
Bie Boe By ail i, e..j with a short bar across it. - 
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acest i.e. 7 with a 
“epmeans Bcdine™ seesgeanh 








Wor Nes, the: rer eh pono mea use. 'k or 
ie. k with the rou breathing ee 
Or: 
“FoNo 1, wer, br No.2 use r, and for No. 3, uss ork 
» ae Cheles ; 


t jet te inp ik, 6% afid a: ka Telit cas 


For: ge aig: si gy 4°: snd for gus 
For onc “ &; forng “ q; ng 
For nyo“ &; for mg “ @; © onge = 
i: 6, instead of using the letters g , n, and ng, before the sim- 
ple clicks, to indicate the several modifications of tl | oe 
over the several letters used for the several simple cli 
dot for g, a bar for n, and two dots for ng. 


_ Notes on the foregoing Substitutions and Signs, ma 
1, If some of these new characters, or old characters 
modified, have been introduced into other African 








to represent other sounds than those for which - hey are 


above recommended, that of course would be an objection 
to their being used as above proposed, at least whi they 
should continue to be used elsewhere for a different 
2. Should some new characters, other’ than ra Wo 
recommended, have been introduced into any of the African 
to represent sounds for which we would use and 
have: ‘recommended some new characters, that would be a 
ante why those new characters, alrendy in use elsewhere, 


oyed in Zulu dbo mata 
Somnisien webia Poke amt Mg) 











aractera spropesed 
sole comentario ie which differs 2 
that would. 


fa ments 
eect Ney a Cnn and if helices 
tion to using it for Al in Zulus ig eet is thought also that | for 
MY hers (Wh) snd § SrA sott (dhl) ned cathe na materi 
of the missionaries in Kafirland, “representa 
tions for those sounds, And ie cher or any of them, or 
s, have represented said sounds by said chara 
have the e ring hess caratrs for then that would be 
these characters for these sounds in Zulu, 
tis though hat n has been recommended, or even used, 
in, some eaten o ocisetne a ead aN ge sound of 








7 eed u, #8 in the English words hing, 

| an giao int might be a reson, espa if it is 

| os in some parts of Africa, for usin that character 
get par pone Helis ‘The same remars apply to /, for 


- eseillgalla eg es doh (y) 0 she po 1 that 7 may 
continue to be used, as he and some other 
African langua "un dt'Gn esd ia Wp lish’ and on the fur- 






ther ground that the sound of « or dzh, =ty in ut ni, ete,, 
pa ey Boe hirer png a tah ; +e 

nd again, } 18 recommen r fy}, asm 
or ishetsha, on the ground of the relation of this sound oie 
foregoing sounds represented by j and j, 

It is thought, however, that sound of th has been 
aig ted by some, as A. J. Ellis, J. Pitman, ete. 
by 7 by others as the French missionaries among the 

, by 7 (French ¢ with eedilla); and ‘if's0, that might 
reason for using one of 
above sound in Zan. others, in Afri think § iuspor 
ea in t 
tant to have new characters miaedecrbip tata Beery 404 
our ‘African language for which sounds we have recom- 
pee eno news characters, et, tonepeesnt the rue bounds tn Zale 
into a alphabet, to represent e same sounds in 
in’ place of ae hese De ce an oor sep abate 
remain im our W We 
eee a, as 
committee to w the whole su 
may think that many more changes than Sehr 


















ane plaggh Lh letrer 
iCKE—A. +, at least, as ¢, ¢, and ¢, have to ¢, ete. 

for the clicks, 
Muel ‘I ; to the use of diacritical marks, or 
shape, etc., of the type for new signs, must doubtless be 
referred to the letter-cutter or type- under, or the experi- 
a artist capable of judging of the beauty 
ity of a new sign, or the modification of an old one. 
Sete rhe the signs a sees! may be found incom- 
patible wi elon an taste; if more consistent 
wAcconing Siena ‘yes aap pol 
2 ce c and sugges- 











~All TICAL SIGNS yes THE ZULU LANGUAGE, 
2b 1 ae i: 
e 3 | | korr) tent 
of. ] . 

7. a hl (a 

» & | r 
af waits 
iy r a ‘ 
iz. -* : Dp i 
LE ela ae | gq 
15. PP oh bs a ng 

i. J, UR Tt — 

Aside tt ty. sh). Fu 


hueetre | . 
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: , , d . , - / 4 ,. oe 1 — aa 
— ” .— ul —— rs) a ee ee, se vt. ee le 










me Te Toe 3 . beet el 
ALS thin tobe (BE em igo 
| =: ee uy 
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‘FUNDAMENTAL SOUNDS IN mae aL LANGUAGE, 
= a ata | : ae Vowoele. ear | et das | eT be mene | 


4 fee & 8 pon 


Eye 


bh 
7 


ade 





5 ee sk . 


eth Be 1 HR . 






= ete 
rae . 







of 


fe 
sar 
‘_ 


* Lie i Pig ta i= “G J “eyo 


1. ai ts itn hai. »} ike now, Adaula. 
2. aia tts ond ne yeaematie? nt ae 





a4) 











"wiring thea vexing oppeaptin Palins hematin 
eral fel ' ts ne ree ay eeee tare J 
na (nga). 





pe png Sc ebm Fi 
hee ‘agi entla, (gewala), | 8-4 


the-foregoing obeoresticns, ita sl yl 
beg ulu lan poems oe | fax 





pe Vowels, wo... Tee Te ERGs UG RNS a a ae 0 
uae Diphthiongs, © 0)... 2 saata. ss ree ae ee 
Pia iebnaonadts and Gaitctala, Ass 1 Ae 
4, Clicks, .... PASTAS SCONET ELE GIRO N 1% . 
6. Consom ntal Combinatior 37 

‘¢ 


= 







fe of i non Uniform Orthep py. 
eT sy rer oo —s 


‘ al 
x ais At a, ee se 
LF ae P| 4 i 


17 2h 
ee 


Ta 
ih ww 
= = 
1 5 " ,. x 
iv 
Ff 


; +9 “a Siva” § — wi 
| 7 . 't — taj | alle ~ 


i 
af 


ma: Byte hs the hae 


. ——— re 4 , | + 
ated a a: a Pit “ -“ s @' s I} Ye 1 a Pa # . F Fi ‘= i =: - 
A et ee Ft | a . as atin ie : . 

5s Rem =i H | & = , ; 


> 5 el oe 








Sonuoried ™ forte ately re 2 eS ri 


erat oak lr vox hs Marcel es Te 4 UH ek . 
i Mes ny Tatts yee gt 18 a 

7 Pam Sw Ss ash 

P REMARKS ON TE PRECEDING sear. 
ee! eh pbs SOS * TPE 
io ve 2 it | 3 pelos wnichs, | | , | oa 










tions are made, the order of the English all phabet wil will. 
dist: that what remains of it will: st be worth pre 
serving; and that the letters should therefore ast sr anger 
anew in amore natural poiee ee mies th 
order of their organic development. 
~ ‘The names, ‘too, of the En i 80 arbitra: 
eee conve conventional, that they also. should be given Ms 
vowels may. then ES named from their soun fiat 
ot peat vhs bapa nant, we would =a 
sound of a TLOMITY leading vow a3 is done 
cust gel site otee ei of the consonant, ~ 
- Let us now see what sounds are developed in Zulu, and 
how they should be represented. 
ere: ae inthis language the five sual vowels 
é Ww we wo a ¢ wu. 
ayes ok, is also a sound intermediate e between a and cio 
er ancy reas. b: a or 4, a8 is done in German 
an ob scure sound, which, until ibs goad te 
earned more eractly from understan the analogy of the 
un may be expressed by the most slender of the 
ith regard to vowels it is erally conceded, that they 
sil stand on one line or scale; eee coh rad 



























or more sounds might be di stinguished by an accurate ear, 
“it would not be convenient in pm to have more than 
ive or seven sounds, Accordingly, in some languages we 
find five vowel sounds, and in others six or seven. 
pees ain't a a nea hes to Mr, Gront's 
| ‘to differ not as long short, but as 
accented and unaceented. The simple vowel sign, in our 
view. Sheba waiditar'the oxlinary wrindof the vowed. e 
the short, or unaccented. To express a long or accented 
we should add a long mark, as d; or an acute accent, 
asd.) ‘The long or accented yeweiriatosapan rene 106 
short or and not wice wered: On this towe 
differ from Mr. Grout. Compare p. 460. But in t oks of 
instruction the short mark may also be used. 
dn Zulu there are four proy pc SCS: welch are natu- 
apeapanaa the vowels ee _ they are com- 
nas oe caren. Tho fi = the English-vowel' = in 
third English iphthong ow in Aouse, e 
two others are less familiar to ms. : 
NV Ken vowels salen ea LOgeLa 









recommended by: 
yeh Galny we e find the the breathing or aspiration A. 


» There-are three jalu, which Mr. Grout char: 
priser as the. heed. continuous, earoseiremangr and ithe 


| aT ju o- judge from the description given of them, we should 
infer that the first is the Arabic -, the'second, the Arabic @; 

and the pa, a modification of the Arabic .3* ‘and ‘that 
they may be repres by these Arabic letters 

Tn Zula we find the semivoweld’ Y and wv 

_ In Zula we find the liquid 4 but not +, “Which the tibos 
find it difficult to Pronounce. “The Tetter’ r, however, will 
beerowel A tee sie for many ort ae ‘that sound, 





i 





YOANN p. 461. The use of r to 
ruttural ie Thich was first practised 
duce embarrassment ; and should not 


_h ale we find the abil iasal m, the Kingual nasal 1, i 
8 ee n 08 the di ; 
would recommend Maks Whe tikd Of charseter, eomining i 
part of ‘nand part of g, us ini the Essay of Mr. Grout. 








a 


5 a5 8 apeesin ae a 
oo id the two two labial . seis 7 zand 2 , and thei 








hese, as is “Mr. Grout, it is ‘nei er necessary 
nor expedient to indicate. See 1 These different 

ee themecl ves ‘under the two extreme 
bss 


-An Zulu we find the two lingual mutes ¢ andd, and their 












respective aspirates: th and dh. But. in naa agen dis 

ahs for simple sane would express these aspirates 

y the saxon characters used for the same same. purpose ; 

see the ‘Alo Sate Grammars. . characters in thi 
use are already established. These. aspirat hough 1 





ound. by: themselves, we = to. sa on un a a 
p. 447. tk 


before. aes avon ai a 
Tse are aloo 





notic ot cmeubence rai & 

in Zand vo peal oui sohg, Their se 
ye Ra ey se we-would, in order 

oS avad ‘i express by 4-and mich a bar agro 

See ets t. | 


aot also. many grades of sound between band g 
w ich ed not be noticed ae 

The clicks, so.called, i in the Zul dialect are nad inieventane 
and, important subject. They are a peculiarit y of the Hot- 
tentots, and other tribes, as the Zulus, who ins sat 
to have derived them from the Hottentots, - here are other 
uncouth sounds in these: dialects, and. uncouth-sourids. in 
other dialects, which are equally dificult to be e reseed 7 
Roman letters, but which would not sort with clic 

Whether clicks are to be be regarded as consonants, Hat ar 
ticulations, ia. mere question of words, They certainly arg 
nob vow 

With respect to the clicks in Zulu or Kafir, there is a 
eneral harmony of state . There are three classes, 








tr i.’ ; 








nodificati gto is ape 


vai ees ee de eis chs alle 

efit | rodifi i lone, Viz, tid 
so, Sg rime may be represented on aa he 
era; thus, I Ci LI, tonal 

~The general onomatopoetic character of words containing 
click sounds illustrates a principle now well understood, that 
language was onor io in its origin. Mr. Grout’ de- 
serves the thanks of p ilologists for developing this point 


Le xe fy ' Zi, €: presse win Psi by ch 
sien tear Me udge, ore readily disposec e should 
udge, statement, that thst thiabe are fur acaila 

nis descript m developed in Zulu, namely, ésh, t2h, dsh, 
dzh, As all these are evidently.compound sounds, we have 
only to unite the character for ¢ or d with that for sh or sh. 


We are misled in sont sa the hh 
imple sound ; zs digraph sh ob ‘ye 
a. componnd-sound, Coan Ppp. 460, 462, 468. ’ 
The other combinations of consonants, whether of clicks 
















or proper consonants, may be expressed as proposed by Mr. 


neg to be « law of the Zulu language to end 
‘with a vowel iter cent oenaae 





or cance 
if. 
to the thes brig 
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TAO Mo ak 
yah alle Bo Nia We PE No 
a Oe eee pa pe 
; . ie 
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ef ee a 

: Les >» af a - 1. -” 
Ps = TA aie Lar al 
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a aie i? 4 -a “Se a 
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tier © ‘Sett Sawer (dtd ie he, 
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1 Ld ‘ r U 7 : b 
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Pirie ath iy A A yin 
oe ir OY ~ , 4 - : 
Pasi hla Arai ene Ebi 
at fal bie at sees | ch ¥ 
oe ce ~f- . \ 7 gee = A j= x mm 
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I, Euen-Jusc's Mag iudtr. 


The following notices of this singular work are founded upon s 
MS. of it, written in the modern Nestorian character, which is 
in the library of thé Oriental Society. 

It is in the ancient Syrise language, and is entitled The Book of 


the Paradise in Eden. The author was HhedJemu, Yoayos, a 


metropolitan bishop of Zoba,{50,, and Armenia, who lived in the 
latter part of the thirteenth wii Beginnings of ie fourteenth ‘ceautiry 

Tt commences with the following announcement by the anonymous 
transcriber: “In thy adorable strength, O God, chats: a ash a 
_ the Book of the Paradise in Eden ; SEER ies np and formed 
by the encte of my lord, rare pelo | n of Zoba and 


Armenia ; and to which is prefixed the occasion 
and the object of the w 0 Lon in thy mercy tat ma 
bring me to the consummation of the work. 
From the deelaration of the author himself, in the Proem ( 
line 3, ete.}, it appears, that Ebed-Jesu comurienced writin 
in the year of the Grecks 1602, or A.D), 1201; and that ‘finished 
it in the year of the Greeks 1027, or A.D. 1316; that is, nt the end 
reed aie The work therofore is now (A.D. 1853), 537 years old. 
transcriber, in a subscription on the last page of the volume, 
tells us, that he completed his task in the year of the Greeks 2047, 
or A.D). 1736, on the 13th day of the month Tamuz (June), which, 
priced was the third day of the week, (or Tuesday,) and A: 
He likewise states, that he performed his task in the Giese 
Pca Hetad psi}. in the blessed land of Targoor, JO.52 ; 


and that his copy, Wes that of the martyr Mar Jacob.—This manu- 
script, therefore, has now been written 117 years; and it has evidently 
been bound a second time, when considerabl ere 

The Proem or Introduction to the work, of the ooca- 
- sion and the object of i composition —Many of t e Arabian literati, 
and some among the Syrians, were accustomed to extol greatly the 
élegancies and powers wiatating tha ase lagicgs de Sapien 
those of the Syriac; representing the latter language as un 
stiff, and clumsy ; while the former. peta exquisite beauty, flexi- 
si and enum And, in proof of such assertions, they were 

ealing to an Arabic book called mola with 





io ae ee, 
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a ihe ating mpgs riare, and to 
show, by numerous éxamples, the amazing richness, flexibility and 
wer of this slandered ae that Ebed—Jesu Celerra 
position of this curious wo 

It consists of fifty short st ams or discourses, composed with great 
art; and each poem is followed by copious explanatory notes and 
illustrations, The author calls them all Afimre, |so[so, Discourses: 


bat they aro really Poems, consisting of [so hs, metrical lines or _— 
either Aerameter, or double trimetric, The former consist of from 
twelve to fourteen syllables, or from six to eight words, with no uni- 
form cesura; the latter consist. of two distinct uimetric portions, each 
made up of six or seven syllables, in three or four words. The_ 
rythm in these poems, like that of the Hebrew poetry, appears to” 
depend on the number of logical terms, and the cadence in correct - 
reading, rather than on the number and length of the syllables - 
And both in the choice of words and in their grammatical structure, 
there is very frequent recurrence to what is called poetic licence. But 
the most marked peculiarity of these pooms is the regular occurrence 
of certain letters, or their exclusion, in definite parts of the linea or 
verses; and these artificial dispositions of letters are so numerous and 
varied, that no two of the poems are constructed in precisely the 
same manner, Throughout the book, the single lines, if detached, 
or the couplets, if they form stanzas, commence with the several 
fein) Res ppehet in their order Mo the alphabetio desi 
Drew); and if any supermumerary lines or couplets are intrody 

they are martialled under their appropriate betel letters. And the 
termination also, not only of the | nes and couplets, but even of the 
trimetric halflines in many instances, are regulated by the laws of 
the several poems: In some of the poems, a particular letter, (as, 
an], 45, a9, ete.) is found in every word, from the beginning to 
the end of it; while certain other letters, (three, four, or five, in num- ~ 
ber,) are altogether excluded from the poem. ‘To these alliterations 
(a8 they may be called), which are numerous in themselves, and sus- 
ceptible of various combinations, we may add the very artificial 
arrangement of letters in two of the p namely, the 3d and the 














double trimetric lines, in alphabeti t, and each terminating in 
its own initial letter; but its chief peculiarity is, that the letters com- 
posing the first trimeter in each line are reversed, or rend backwards, 
in the second trimeter ; so that one may read each line from right to 


left, or from left to right, and meet with the same identical letters, 


qranged in the same order, and yet mak 








Tere ~.= | =a ' ie | “ = _ , Ls : ivf ns L = ” 
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al Cent Semalats OF treaty tm habetie 
hexameter lines, ench of which contains all the twenty-two letters of 
the Syriac alphabet, once written and not repented ; so that each line 

has precisely the same letters, nately, the entire Syriac alphabet, 
strange is om one of twenty-four different ways, and in cach making 


_ AS it was avowedly the great je of hn Si singular work, to ex- 
hibie.the flatie charactor of the langoage, and to make a 
_ book that would rival she fesse Atabae Makdrmat, the author taxed 
his invention to form series of words in which letters would play 
- fantastic tricks, and surprise us with their whimsical feata- And to 
ah sige gee i ry a 
Li nageable > nam simple, General tetiths, perfectly familiar 

oe And ih ng emai a bth 












| ne papa and eomstituti oe the ent part ft ipl 
wing, mnay be regarded as a usefu contribution to Syriac lesa 


Il. Syetaw Socurry or Ans asp Sctexces. 


Tie existence and prosperity of this Soci ia an indication, most 
interesting to the philanthropist and the scholar, that the culture of 
western nations ix is exerting @ great and butte influence upon minds 
in Syria, and even ives promise, that the naturally fine intellect of 
the Arab race may be re-cast in the mould of modern civilization, 
“A copy of the Fit Part of the Transactions of the Srchty, ren recently 
 fecerved for the library of the American Oriental . enables 
ms to confirm this general remark by some statements which, we 
~ think, will interest eh teader: 

ne Syrinn Society of Arts and Sciences was established in ‘1847, 
Its objects are defined in the seeond article of its Constitution, as 


“The objects of this Society shall be: Act, the ada aiised' oh the 
sciences and arts, on- the part of its members, by means of mutnal 
cotamunications, tracts, discourses, and reports ; second, the 
: and papers, whether printed or manuserip and especially 
those which are in the Arabio i guage, likely to be of use to the 





a 2 ole at 


seal se ee ee ae 















Society: thind, the a : 
oh the sence 8 tig waaaposire ct dpkted questions relative tt 
apes rites and doctrines, with which this Society does not con- 


Teac tales sicaagh AE ts oxioty ace Seieaniy clad in January 
opt, Bircliad aie Aeenete meeting. Other meetings may be 
ealled at the rn of members. From the establishment of the 

rong, Meth of 1851, there had been held fifty-three meet- 
| acl spauiy opecks ia ahs The number of 

corporate members whose names appear in the published Transac- 

tomy ftw minst of whan are Syria : or residents in 
5 - six American missionaries, the Prussian Consul 
en dl Schultz, and his dragoman Catafago, make part of the fram 
ber. Applications for membership are said to be constantly made, 
The admasionfec is fixed at fifty pinstrey, and the annual tax, at 
an ondin rapsccn andthe 

: . al oclety is open every Satur- 

day, from sunrise to sunset ; may be taken out, under certain 








restrictions. 

Put the papers which are contained in this First Part of the So- 
ciety's Transactions, printed ns they were presented, at different meet- 
naam by their authors, are the most significant aibsdtion of the posi- 
tion and genius of the § 2 After an extempore discourse by the 
Fresident for the year 1852, ev. Dr. Eli Smith, we have the following 

: On the Delights and Utilities of Scionece, by Cornelius Vian 

ck; ‘The Measure of the Pr of Knowledge in Syria, at the 
present time, and its causes, by * ohannih Wurtebit; A New Discov- 

pei the Editor peteus el-Bostiiny]; On the Principles of the Lawa 

of Nature, by Selim Nawfal ; A Discourse on the Instruction of Wo- 
men, by Botrus el-Bostiny ; On the Sciences of the Araba, by Nasif 
el-Yasijy; On the veut of Commerce, and its Vicissitudes, aa 
khail Medar; On J ity and Adversity, and the [ntuence of the 
Eye, by Mikhail Mesh kab: On the Training of (hulares, 9 
De Forest; On the City of Beirtt, by Batrus « Bostiny ; Gn ihe Sake 
batic River, by William Thomson; # Har , by Buitrus el -Bostiny; On 
the Superiority of the Moderns over the Ancients, ny Cornelius Va 
ried A Poem rol ge tle Ww liars Thcenee este 

reer, Aap hia arturé for America, by Nisif ‘Visi 

he ‘Abie Mikhméeh, by: Nasi bYiaijy A Lhiseourse on Plants, i 
Neufal 'N "Na'metallah ‘Naufal; Dictations relative to the Heavenly 
Bodies, by the Editor. We should have been gind to make extracts 
from several of these pieces, but it is most to our purpose, at this 
time, to translate eae tpl of Th, Sas pares discourse, delivered: at 
the annual miveting © a anuary, 1852, together with 
yi sing ag og of Knowle fa Goyrans ab i fees tan 
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edge n me, as President of this Society, to:address 
slide with a set discourse; ary es palate t. 
presing upon anothet has left me no time for preparation. I see 





myself, th fore, crroenty a3 9 ari miueaeit ea: 
Tt is , that our Society has various various objects in view, for 
each of whic special Sony eb in contre 


comtnand, fois Chie lisiree echneidldsa Aba memalisteae. of ctor: nitst ber 
and the narrowness of our fueans, is much surprised at the boldness 
of the originators of this Society—of which I myself, being absent, 
was not one of the first members. 

Our Constitution, which I see before me, lays down, as one of the 
objects which it requires us diligently to aim at, the aiding of one 
another in the sciences and arts. But these sciences and arts ara 
humerous, various, and comprehensive; so that a man who would 
become conversant with only one of them, and would advance in it 
with the progress of his age, must often devote his whole life to it. 
Indeed, there are sciences for which that is not sufficient, but which, 


on the con if to reach the er degrees of perfection in 
is desired, ak easy ives, that ny res be dirtied into part 


‘each of which an entire life is needed. Nor is it possible for certain of 


the sciences and arts to be carried to that consummate perfection, 
betel, except by the siduityo€ many indidals thu exclu _ 

ity of man us exclusive) 

det otal eave : t 

Now, these individunls who. ciaits mane vea’ tal thee. aeorioe abd 
arta, it is well known, are not all in one place, but, on the contrary, 
are dispersed in different places and separate kingdoms: so that ona 
may be pea of what mother Know and may often, on that 
account, an] expend time and money, in the pursuit of ends 
already attained. Jt follows from this, that such investigators, while 
they make new acquisitions only after much labor and oft 
experiments, are, to a extent, deprived of the means of adding 
to reneral stock of knowledge, 

m, therefore, dictates the establishment of Societies, in which 
all who labor in the pursuit of any ono branch of know polabees: 
brought together, and compare the results of one another's labors ; 
tine repeating eta Mirenlg (enh and onivequedly, betas 

10 Ae nents. ith . 
where his . har ef ith ve 1 malig tr 








' 
oo ya a7 a 





Ea ain. eh ts pow Le cont tin de which it 
sen 8H Somos uty tguer with son ober abl books 

_ But it is the object of all these Societies, as is well known, to 
i the boundaries of the scienoes, or to carry the arts to a higher 
perfection pel ca wa Ba asir ye Gras Paige 


pag eael yay Aan ited eas oyeiter pace 

ies ofthe wad ! That our number is sinall, our ee aE 
‘cumscribed, and our our Ineans restricted, ix obvions, . Yet we need not 
a tig ye and throw off all concern in this anatier; begat cin 
: Seahunig rehab aintgree are sprung, 
pp Sepa its long history, 
x flocs fot, aad atuced eaah avidity by all 
osed,. Sui whip take pleasure in remarkable 


















| dnl saab da Je cok Semel io header iat ths 
res of certain other works which have come own to us from 
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ssrB grant poapengh aa is the forming of 
Pe pet mseful to ourselves, nw ee 
favor of enabled us, already;to accomplish so 
of consequence, For, a short time after Sertonons pond ned 
there fell-in our way a store of books relating to certain 
“nite pd cae arate ais Seger Sow ope 
of scenes, gave us the means of purchasing these books, with 
out the necessity of our spending much of the Society's money 
These books, though not sich as some of ux read, trent of sciences 
ized in linguistic literature, and are, there- 











i bent adecvomiesiee Ged teole ees 
of the trary. T o not doubt the entire propriety of the decision 
age einen ret ay , that its Transactions should be 
in the language of the people of this country, since we nim at bene- 
fitting them, ieee those of foreign aehy aa Sas many of our 
associates, , are acquainted foreign langungres, especially 
the French and English; and inasmuch as valuable books in these 
a, "| story ofthis country, is geograph geography and its litera- 
tue, ate published from time to tim advise yon, as you have the 
Taggers Tt is, likewise, indispensable that 
we should receive printed Jourale of ovaigs Goober 
may learn much from them. pi dap were perh 
expect to be informed of our wanta, in ae xa 0 1 
an OS eer eRe 
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gle ays eee oe ober edhieaee omnes 
what, we:tan, -Stoonlinyy tothe: messute of our several abilities and 
yect now unr consideration isthe printing of our Transactions 
P | i roprapole Sd a teygirm and discourses delivered, from 
tins to time ato mesg” ou already know what has retarded 
the rence of the Firt Part and Lneed not, therefore, dwel 
upon t sp tne rm he 9p. y that, without doubt, it will soon be 
ot abored aet igh and low will read it with such avidity as 

shall embolden us to follow it up with another Part, in due course. 
Pet ehok Srgh gel Se 












me en ne ge lived y see the begin- 
sing of, thie nem yes spoale Suh ely, praying at similar sea- 
en ead ya A tasers ape nccnere 


eS adit eat iy of ours advancing in prosperity and 
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if reasoning’: | reason from effect to cause, as, for exam- 
are he works of extn, th that God exists, which 
ophers the 4 | : ateriori method; and second, to reason 








ample, our reasoning that every 
eavy roe ara 


j, Bk tha provent hth, ky be porets feud mir etho 
whic id krypt!) ( ngePeargri A egicen Benth 
there is progre And then, if we compare the effect of these 
mothe a cam, the condi let ag abate 
pendent y them, as, example, the ition cities 
which their p neon Bite te or of the which do not 
them, or of t viduals who stand a from them, we shall find 
out, not ony apne y how much knov Siierent people THe 
, what its progress is, relatively, among different people, — 
met fof Toasoning of the pofut is question T regard se ne 

factory, and my views of the subject will be in see riiops! 4 
* For my inversion of the natural order, in ties Sierra h A 
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progress before the measure of it, I beg to excused, inasmuch 1 as 
this irregularity proceeds from the necessity of the case. 

propose, ey een one by one, the more special canses of 
the progress of knowled other with what seems tome to have 


been their effect ; after whi 1 Esha show, comparison, as already 

in! timated, how great that p copie 5 is, 6 | “ 
first cause, It fs spthin the present age, as you well know, 

ike @ commerce has Teen opened between us and the Franks; in 














excluding from offices of gw r all ignorant people. Not much 
of this light, it is true, has: raised this country; but there iss be 
= undoubtedly infiuenees the present stato of knowledge 


The fourth The hich 

calise, colleges which are 
eeceronnias Fede wrist 
th knowledge exists, and that some are Indoctrin- 
sted in i bat ao tha me rari doe bere 









young ; 
some “are instructed in one or more of the Franke las 
others, more or less th , ponuice ike glee 
indeed, what will come of ee ae 
a 
aithors successively taken up, Ismé‘ll Jidd Amri-l-] 

Haris a my, wiht ao | 






ought here to epumerite these 
Cage cg ald rly show how we 
stand. My time, however, is very short, and I am content to omit: 
those details, together with ee ae vr doe 
ous heads, desiring, only, that whoever comes after mé may, by wha rt 
he shall write or say, supply my deficiency. pty 

oe foregomg remarks, I have proved habvnaware aati ‘4 






of _knowled at the present time: \ by the 
"a pro, ‘ee lab that ae peepee eee 


peths sociation’ of extol We have, no to show 
a ak Beare This may be | pay 
g the cities in a which these. causes are present, and 





, We also d that these causes operate, which gives. terasl 
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see > epi queer nia a wate | ioalisienrs:of 
; the dawn has come, and we must-be up and | 
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piven rio 11S LATEST HEADINGS OF CUNEIFORM INSORIPTIONS. 


whe teing Royal ‘Asiatic Society on the Sth of June 
u er by Col. Rawlinson was read, which, though drawn up 
x ites hiaste, amid torrents of rain, in a little tent upon the 
‘ an adiperpe "aids beyond a pocket bible, wn 

| , lerabl retentive memory,” & fill of 

















i ; : Be hie tisk ie 
nals of Divanu on Obelisqne 
“translatic oe ot 
eae ¢ the Inst of which 





accession of Hazac “jniuat nbaee Gabaited ia abo‘ the fifucesth to 
the seventeenth year of Divanubara; but Benhadad's death, and the 
_aceession of Hazacl, is supposed to have taken place B,C. 886 ; from 








king re ro Kg ae iy Cl ai 
sa when, according to: mse ice 
Soares sdbes of Phoenicin 





ieee si th emt ero 





Somat tira w Sidr nice aie terres 
i il or Ww é t severnl tem- 
ples. His military achievements are recorded in-an- inscription. on 
a-huge monolith at Calah which-will soon be published. “Tt de 
po Ti ra roto tently the Hing in a iltie od ooo 





ore ad Avvediods ull ts 





aa De rete 
of Sanianapalus I. All his. predecessors, pro ably, 





are still undetermined. Col. Rawlinson, however, pond ter, oh 


: 2 PERS arg as the thirteenth century 


igure Meath of Dinaobarss reign is uncertain ; his annals cover 
tro year and Col, Rawle Gude ‘yore ten years more, and 





ast B.C. 747, there were fifty-three years, during which the 1 
f Be @ reigned, whose name is, however, nowhere. presery 
hi-the, iuteriptions, under whom the old Assyrian family was 
driven out by Sargina; but Col. Rawlinson thinks he finds. iti 
Ou ‘ before Pul, after Adrammeleeh IL. To this 










© I proper to oars thatthe tanation of the meni ptlon of the Black 
Choe published by Col Rawlinson in the Journal pour 
es diferent r fallnde $2 toa canis whaneeaee cians a 
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of Kedar and Prorat ay Tomas 


| ihssigmns ‘thirty years, making Paul's scomsion, to 


a Hamel; sa tha th se of enor Yn was 
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have been B.O©. 770. Now, in a fragmentary inscription of the 
South-West palace of Nimrid, Pul is said to have received tribute 






steer veda Pakabigh enat m, that i 'B.O.209, 








to hn 
Reet pon ergy aren a [an ava cea sonit te 
Sargin ' sunals, #1 belongi to the first year of he ]; resolves 
mm historical diserepancy in the Book of hich, ay hitherto 
defied explanation, aben:tt sain pamage to havo alain 
Pekah, and rei in his stead, in the twentieth | otha 
ey xr 20). In another, his accession is >to fall in the 
The explanation of thi one eg che A a pate 4 
vat is 14, then, the part e 
of Abbaz there was an ag pu rae fo the second 
? om the period when ho threw off the 


a eee to the fifteenth vaca 
d it is a whether there any 
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) Rev. Dr. Justin: 
_ will Bars with interest. 





-adann, Teen haddot of ipture, pesca or 
anapalus If, Eis Col Rawlanon’s Wake Buty wo oop don Pul 





£6 have heen “alan i and one whose name Col. 
Rees sho 7 rtd ta KE. K. B. 
dy . 





“The following haves se wl Gite ot he 
dionar mil dated Jaly 2, 1858, 
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th r part of 1951, an attempt was made to explore Borgu and 
Waday, on the East of Lake Taad, under the protection of an army 
‘fent out by the Sultan of Bornu; but the army being soon met by, : 
the enemy and defeated, the travellers barely escaped with their lives 

and instruments, Soon after this, under the cover of another foray 
made by the<Sultan of Bornu, the country of Mandara, to the 
South of Boru, was visited, and found to be “most fertile and rich.” 
The foray lasted through December, 1851, and January, 1852. Be 
tween ‘the end of March and the ond of Muy, 1852, Dr. € verweg 


| re; ; 








"elles 


made a jo South-West from Lake ‘ead, to within 260 English 
miles of Yacoba, in the Fellah country, and returned; while Dr. 
Barth went South-East, to the kingdom of Bagirmi, whence he t,- 
turned on the 20th of August Inst. Both journeys were. successfu 
eat lead to important results. ‘Yacoba és situated on i branch 

Ichadda, which is itself a branch of the Kawara, or Niger; 
or Seok tank do eetiagseeatinnen cos ehton oeceatros me 
eaters ee * Dr. secon: . 















eros.” 
: Tuk teiiae adhevai SAK uke 


My ne ey sek i 1 
| sin tpt we ape ae he London 


ener soe irre te atm down to the 12th of Inst 
October, On the 27th of: Dr. Overweg. fell a victim to 


k Diecaroiin 9 the in wh he was eng t th 
enterprize in. which ris tote 
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flow wpe ; alréaiy obtnined. Dr. V 7 
nd bs pyernts } srg ae nliti 

bap os s.veiy ay the news ob Dr. 5 deal 
ceived, era is reason to b og mere 

given up. Among the communications 













1 Novellber last the U. oe ag ember 
proapell, | 
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“an extract published last spring in our public prints. 


‘the United States Expedition to Japan. Tho whole squadron, con- 






sisting of several steam-frigates, and other vessels of war, was ex- 
sted to rendezvous at Hongkong. About this time, probably, the 
Expedition is approwching its destination ; and it will soon be decided 
| to be its results. We earnestly hope that, without any 
dishonor to our national -fag, 7 soba of power, ittmay con- 
tribute to enlarge our knowledge of that great Empire, all we know 





f the Government are clearly set forth in the following 
President Fillmore to the Emperor of Japan, from whic 







TO IMPERIAL MAJESTY THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN. 





r empire. | a *, 
should by glad to bay; and we have productions 





which we 





To the American Oriental Society, this Expedition is the more in- 

as one of its own members is included in it, thé Rev. George 

.8.N., who accompanies the Commodore aa chaplain, whose 

inovinige oF thrwaciiipaiesed on long wheences from hia sakige 
country in our national vessels, and scientitic and literary accompli 

ments, justify the a acest that the Souiety will hereafter receive , 

important ro tection m him in answer to a series of ‘ingui- 

rites addressed to hirn-by a committes pypoinipd for the purpose, 
, vioub eka opadere: oa ae 
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“We extract from: n carefully spare min th Maing Zt 
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~ the dollars; a lange | 
dbs kanginitude of tp wacko ba acooilsplishedd 


New Haven; alludes to some 71 


Pi oe on er et epee the tf ile te ne “day 
iu Sex Fe wg ae 


* Congress has app 





_, While the Goremment naa k. 





Seperate sr B td a es 
new facilities for increasing our knowledge nt the East, 
some of the bands of Misonesi, in 8 more su ee t nae 


being lighted up, for the first time, by the presence of C 
sioriaries,* who, while pursuing thet wot of benevolence, may be 





vexpected to communicate much that will be new 


ing the 
of these countless oenn-isles, their physical and ‘intellectual charac- 
teristics, their migrations, their rdations to each other and. to-eonti- 


Same, Tam, abd the like, as well as the geography of their island 


| A. private latter from one of he missionaries to a gentleman in 
teresting ruins om Ascension Island, 
one of the Caroline group, in Lat. 7° N. ne Meepeanitied to: quote 
the passage here. ) | 
"The past history of this ieland ul of Sater, an mach fit wrped 
fear dike eeu Soruronn suka thew uf Shad are reas 
a tmp lpah aeny Soph 
fe IWeire fe oh wi holt irele of pri oF on 








Shoes, ete, have been found. When, why, and by whom these walls were 





* Seo The Missionary Herald for March, 1853. 
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IX. Brmutoorarmest Inrevucexce, 


I. Arnica, 


| Ll. Philology, > « 
¥ _ La Toiwon d'or de ta lnngue Phénicienne + collection d'inseriptions 
a - de Tins, nrec trey nrtbage et sur divers points de 
a regence de Tunis, aves | transcription en caractéres hébreux ot la 
traduction en Latin et én Francais, par TAbbé Bourgas, auménier 

US sapelle de Saint-Louis, & Carthage, missionaire apostoliquey } 

anoraire d'Alger, eto. Puris: 1852, 1 ao 
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2. Sfistory, 
rpten, Acthio n und oer Beiact dom Sinai, yon 
epsius, Mit Tafeln, Berlin: 185 
enkmiiler aus Adgypten und Acthions ng ‘nach den Zeichnungen 
der. Sr. M. dem Sa Preven Friedrich Wilhelm IV. nach 
diesen rae ndeten und in di J.1842-45 ansgefthrten wis- 
oss aut Befchl Sr, Md. Konigs herausg, und erliut., 
yon sg api fy. 6-32.. Imp. fol, Berlin: 1850-52. 
Abu. 'l- Ti ii Bandii annales quibus titulus est An- 
Nujtim a Zahinak er Afulék Migr wa-t-Kéhirah © codd, mss, nune 
mm Arabicé Me, Ler eee eS 
Fayatall et De B. FE, Matthes. Lugs. Batay.: 1859, 









a, Aeliqion, 
Pistis Sophia, Opts Gnosticnm Valentino adj dicatirm, ¢ Godine 
man Londinensi deseripsit et Lating vertit MG 


Schwarts, edit J H. Petermann, Berolini : 1661, , 
IL. Wastins rane 


1, Philology. 


Mémoire sur les inscriptions Achéménides, eoncues dans Tidiome 

ae ra a Perses. Par Oppert. (Suite et fin.) (In Journ, Anat, 
el, 1852, 

Die ina sore des Obelisken nig Sane tna Vorbe- 
mer i iedenen U und Charakter d. 
Motes tan chen Keilsehrift, sata. PF, Grotefend. Mit 3 
Tafeln. Hannover: 1859. 





Foreign words occurring in the Qorlin, by A. Sprenger, MD. (In 


Journ. af As, Soc, of Bengal, No. © for #52.) 
Grammaire Persane, ou Principes de PLranien moderne, Se 


poenss de fac-rimites a norte de modéles @'écriture et de yle p 
Onde 


tique et familicre, leateanaie dah . 


shies. erase) de Yoana erse, etc, Paris ; 
2 History. ‘ 
pan sive Abu Dschaferi Mohammed ben Decherir Etta- 
met legatorum Dei, Ed. Prof. J. G. L. Kosegarten, * 
Val. th Gs  Gryphisvaldiae + 1852. 
mh Araburn lori de Abbadidis, nine presi oditi a RPL 
WAL Lug. Batav.:1852, 
rg te ‘iaartfa Maze, Histoire do 114 ‘ique ot de I inthe 
tulée Al-Bay yano-L-Magrib, et fragmenta de Chronique W's rib [abi 
‘Cordoue,] Par RP. A. Dozy, ‘riba Thatav. : 1848-1851, 2 tomes, 
Vor, I 
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Histoire des Berbéres et des dynasties Musulmanes de l'Afrique 
J ptentrionale, par Ibn-Khaldoun. Trad. de I'Arabe par le Baron de 
* Slane. ‘Tomei. Paris: 1852. 

z bhicee AEC Mustafa Ben Ab- 





Lexicon phicum et Encyelo 
a dallah ... nomine Haji Khalfa celebrato compositum .. . 
he edidit ;.. Gustavus Fluegel, Tomus vi. London: 195%. 
in Literaturgeschichte der Araber, Von ihrem Beginne bis ru Endo 
.s des zwilften Jahrhundertes der Hidschret. Won Hammer-Purgsiall. 
i * Erste Abth, Dritter Band. Wien: 1852. o> 
Y - Etudes sur les chants historiques et lea traditions populaires 
q Panciennée Arménie, d'aprés une dissertation de M. J.B. Emi 
1 M. Ed. Dalaurier, (In Journ, Aviat, for January, 1852.) 
A" ..»Nineveb and Babylon, with travels in Armenia, Kurdistan and 
‘aes the Desert, being the result of a second jase undertaken for 
| the Trustecs of the British Museum. By A. H. Layard, M.P. Plates. 


London: 1852. 
Monuments of Nineveh (second series) chiefly illustrative of the 
wars of Sennacherib. By A. H. Layard. London: 1852. 

Nineveh and its Palaces, The discoveries of Botta and Layard 
applied to the elucidation of Holy Writ, By Joseph Bonomi, F.B-S. L. 


3. Geography, 

Lexioon peographicam, cui titulus est Merdsid el-Jttild’ » duobus 
eodd. mss. Arabice editum, Fasc. iv... Ed. Prof. Dr, T. G. J. Juyn- 
Pras dkunde im ice cur Natur u. Geschichte oe gic sg 

3 Boch. West Asien, Bib asc Plan ey erusalem tnd ¢iner Karte 
yon Galilda in Imp. 4°, aufl. 2. Von Carl Ritter. Berlin : 1852. 
Asie Mineure.... eigen physique, statistique et archéologiqne 
de cette contrée. Par P. de Tehichatcheff. 1'* Partie: Géograp: id 
aa a bee ig comparée. 8°, Plus 12 planches, une grande carte, de 
_ PAsie et un Atlas avec 25 pil, in 4°. Pars; 1852, an 
ork he Sean scxcceap ae pn ee SiG? terres Bibliqnes, exé- 
eute di mbre, 1850, & Avril, 1851. Par F. de Sauley. Hela- 
ees ee Tomei. Paris: 1852. 
Dr. K. von Spruner’s Historisch-geographischer Hand-Atlas. Lief. 
14. 10 Karten. Gotha: 1852. Bl 


=" 4. Religion. 





























interpreted by N. L. Westergaard. Vol. i. The Zend Texts. Purt 1. 
Yasna, Copenhagen: 1852. 


Ce 





Zendavesta, or the Religious Books of the Zoroastrians, edited and 
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Avesta, dié heiligen Schriften der Parsen, tibersetzt .. . yon Dr. F. 
Spiegel. Bd. i. Der Vendidad. Leipzig: 1852. 

Lettre a M. Reinaud sur quelques manuscrits Syriaques du Musée _ 
Britannique, contenant des traductions d'auteurs Grees profunes et des 
traités philosophiques. Par M. E. Renan. (In Journ. Asiaé, for 
April, 1852). 


The Gulistan, or Rose-Garden of Sheikh Muslihu’ddin Sadi of Shi- 
raz. Translated for the first time into Prose and Verse, with an 
Introductory Preface, and o Life of the author, from the Atish Kada, 
By Edward B. Exstwick. London: 1852, 


Tl. Eastemw Asta, 


: 1. Philology. 

Ueber die Sprache d. Jakuten, Gramumatik, Text, und Wiorterbuch. 
Von Otto Boehtlingk, St. Petersburg: 1951. 

Vergleichende Grammatik des Sanskrit, Zend, Grischtschin, Lat- 
einischen, Litthanischen, Altslawischen, Gothischen und Deutschen. 
Nou rans Dopp. Abth. e: racic 1852. i im 

‘s Nirukta sammt den Nighantavas, herausgegeben von Ru- 
dolph Roth. Heft 3. Guttingen: 1852. 
dakalpadruma, by Raja RidhakAnta Deva, Vol. vii, Caleutta: 










1851. 
A Sanskrit Encyclopedia. 
2. Jfistory. 
Radj Histoire des rois de Kachmir, traduita et com i 


mentés par M. A. Troyer. Tom. iii, Paris: 1852. 
impletion of a work begun 1840, Tt thine the cont 

: cana iat Hyg uslonooeh aadioe of-ita least uaa: 

Indischo Alterthomskunde von Christian -Lassen, ordentlichem 
Professor d. altindischen Sprache u. Litteratur an d. Konigl. Preuss, 
Fried.-Wilhelms-Universitat zu Bonn. Zweiter Band. [Second Part,] 
Geschichte von Buddha bis anf die Ballabhi- und jiingere Gupta- 
ilynastie. Mit einer Karte. Bonn: 1852. 


, “Akademische Vorlesungen tiber indische Literaturgeschichte. Ge 
ine a Wintersemester 1851-52, von Dr, Albrecht Weber, Ber= 





ERS. : 
Ms Vol. xiii. Spare 2) 
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An interesting « este the aboriginal tribes of India, showing that; hile 
they differ. Sanskrit race, radically, as to customs, 
" fratts and longuige, they themselyis belong te family, which the 
writer calls the Tatsian, Hiian, and sippores to be a branch of ¢ Teeyiilen 


seit of the Sijara Malayn or Malayan Atmnals, with Notes. 
By T. Braddell, Esq. (In Journ, of the Ind. Archip. for November 
and December, 1851, and for January, 1852.) 


Continacd fron September, 1851. Bee page £29 of this volume. 


Haguo® 185 pan Japan, by Levyssohn, (Original title ‘not known.) 
Sidcle des Youtn. Troisitme Partic, Notices biographiques: 
des auteurs, Catalogue alphabetique des principaux éerivaina, Chi- 
nois et M qt ont flouri dang Ie sidele des Youtn, depuis l'an 
1260 jusqu'i Pan 1308 sprés J.C, Par M. Bazin. (In Journ. Asiat, 


for May- une, 1859.) 
8. Religion. 


The White Yajurreda, wdited Tie Dr, _Albrecht Weber, ‘Part i L, 
The Vajnsaneyi-Sanhita in the yandina- and the Kany 
th the commentary of Mahidhara. Nos, 0,7. - Berlin: 1852, 
Beitrige zur Kenntniss d. indischen Philosophie, Sei 
Von Dr. 3 “M. Maller, (In Zeitschrift @, D, alforgent. Gese Gesellschaft, 
Bd. vi Hott 2. for 1852.) 
’ Conlioned from Bd. vi. Hefi, 1 Bee page 231 of this volume, 


Ms Droit. Hindon. Le Mitakchara et le Dattara Chandrica traduits en 
Francais, avee des explicationa, suivis de l'énumération de tous les 
legislntours Hindou et de Vi Spmestion de leurs one ste: aes 

An axcoount of the religion 

&. Chartres Macpherson, Mac 

Vol. xiii, Part, 2, for 1852.) 
Le Lotus de de Ia Bonne Loi, traduit Gu dee mé d'un 
cominciiay é ving! et un mémoires relatifs an ra Bae 
ne Bournouf, gs : 1gs2. 
k of the lamented! Bournouf An oder fo -aelecn 
Hissstrs due Bondiihiane hee bee cotinn by thea Fs 
A Manual of Buddhism, in‘its modern deve 
from Singhalese MSS, By R. Spence Hardy, 


TV. Ocmamioa, 


° 1. Phitoloyy: 


aaringo of the Indo-Pacific Islands. By J. R, Logan, Lan- 
guage. P.. in Bet, 1. Compatative characteristics of each group. 









mn: 1858. 
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Archip., for October, 1851, and February, 1852.) 

ASsaadbeatih tiber die Aino-Sprache. Von Dr. Ang, Pfizmaier. 
Wien: 1852, 

Kritisehe Durchsicht der v. Dawidow verfassten Wortersammlung 
aus der Sprache der Ainos. Von Dr. Aug. Piizmaier, Wien: 1852. 

Beitrag zur Kenntniss der Gltesten japanischien Poesie. Von Dr. 
Aug. passsiresa aha ieee | 

eber einige Eigenschaften der japanischen Volkspoesic. Von Dr. 

Aue Pllemaier. Wien : 1852. 


Report on the condition and prospects of the aborigines of Aus- 
tralia. By W. Westyarth, Esq. (In Journ, “the Ind. Archi for 
December, 1851.) us anion ce i 








aA Texr or Toe ATNARVA-VEDA. 
It was announced in our last Number, that Mr, William D. Whit- 


ney of Northampton, Mas, a member of the Am. Or. Society, had 





fessor Ito of Tabingen is nssoei ciated! with Mr, Whitne na Fela wilitor, 
The learned world may expect, therefore," soon to fave no Valuable 
edition of this important work—the first Sanckrit publication in 
Which an American has been concerned. A recent. letter from Mr. 


~ Whitney informs us that, on careful comparison of the text of the 


Athorva with that of the Rik, which had not been mado when his 
i on the results of the later Vedic researches in Germany, inser- 
ted in another part of this Number, was written, “the relation turns 
out to be essentially different from that which had been conjectured 

Tf, namely,” he says, “there be left out of account, in estimating the 
Atharva, on the one hand, the twentieth book, (which, as stated, is a 
mere collection of extricts from the Rik,) and, on the other, the prose 
Peortotie which occur here and there, in two Instances argeren. 


Whole books, there will remain not much over 4000 verses, of whi 


only about 625, not one-sixth, admit of identification with vorres- 

mding Rik passages.” Mr. Whitney finds reason, also, to mexlify 
What he has said of the origin and value of the various names of the 
Atharva, in the paper referred to, “since the light which the text 











itself affords: seers fo chaw the-tntonabit the hypothesis which 
aasumes @ fictitious connection with ihe ficatee of Atharvan’ and 
nea apd with the Brahma, to have been asserted for these hymns 
the conscious intention of gaining digit ity and imiportancs for 
them ; and I stispect,” he adds, “the word | érahdma in Brahm 


to be used inf an entirely difforent sense, namely, something like ‘spell, 


incantation,’ ibe calleioa > (os Mame to x certain extent fairly 


deseriptive of the collection.” oe Se 





XL Merex Tava or tue Yezmis. 


Melek Thus i is m term which the Yezidis apply to Batan and to 
the $ figure of a bird, 
Soaps ane paitgrnageh of thie pen viz, that of Dr. Thomas 
‘Angel Pearook,’ sea Vet, Pers fiat, 518, that of 
Rey. TH. A. Homes, late Missionary ot Anite at Pea 
cock," see Bild. Repos. Apr. 1842, p. 340, and that of Rov, Dr. Justin 
Porkins, eee | 4 American | ound, Mighty Angel,” see Wise 
Her., Feb, 1838, p. i 
Some a eae ta however, may be made towards a correct 
explanation. Tidus clearly denotes “peacock. See Garzoni: Grarm- 
matic ¢ Vocabulario della Linas ‘urde, p. 206. We have also 
the say ee a oh mein a et 








resi fie ey ta &. S.af Lonel, Lon. 1830, But it is uneertain from 
whether Melek denotes ‘a Th explained by Homes, 
omp. Ka memmieket, “a kingdom’) or * an angel” a# explained 


p- Kurd. mefadder, jepatley: In neither case should 
Mr, iii the same line have rendered Melek in reference to this 
subject both ‘king,’ (comp. Hebr. melek, * king) and ‘angel,’ (comp, 
Hobn walJE. angel’) See Layard's Nineveh and ites Remains, 
vol. [. p. 245, 





Since writing the above, additional information has been received 


from Mr. L.ns y himself and froin Rev. H. Lobsell, Missionary of 





aght of this mysterious figure. He deserilos jt 
beh e Soper i bean, in shape like the candle- 
sticks geaccilly teats in Mosul and Baghdad, was surmounted by the 
mule i of a bind in the same metalyand more like an Indian or 
Mexican idol than aecock or pencock. Its peculiar workmanship 
indicated some anti juity, ‘but T could seo.no traces of inseription upon 


Thess i tik) “Upon as an idol, but as a symbol or banner, 


ye - 4a _ ’. a ~~ 2 ‘fr. ' , > “ — a eo 
; z as , . - 3 ‘ 


as Sheikh Nasr termed i of the house of Hussein Bey.” See Lay- 
ars solo ane! Nineveh, New York, 1853, p- 45, where he gives 
an engraving of this object. He does not explain iAMfelek, but uppears 
to use Melek Jaa for * King Jesus,’ on p. 85. 
Mr. Lobdell, in October, 1852, visited Sheikh Adi, on occasion of 
the annual festival of the tbe at that place. He says, there was 
and pain, every t during the festival, before Melek 
‘eacock, of the Devil's as one of the Sheikhs 


sed me” Onn ofthe accounted to him 
pir eel Ove he id Ft z 


«When Christ was on the cross, in the nbsence of his friends, the Devil in 
the fashion of a dervish took him down, and ‘carried him to heaves. The 









ay hy toca geh erat ye Nar aur Seon) veaa thoaen 
oa their chieftain’s symbol; and the sty, if net Oe prac ascarid 
way in the Sabeun system ta the prince of hell” 

We give this myth as being the ¢ explants ot oe eee 
selves. grammatical interpretation dws, ‘King Pea- 
cock,’ we may now consider as established. 











